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PART  II. 

OF  THE  AUXILIARY   EVIDENCES   OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Prophecy. 

Isaiah,  Hi.  13.  liii.  "  Behold,  my  Servant  shall  deal 
prudently;  he  shall  be  exalted  and  extolled,  and  be 
very  high.  As  many  were  astonished  at  thee ;  his  visage 
was  so  marred  more  than  any  man,  and  his  form  more 
than  the  sons  of  men :  so  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations ; 
the  kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  at  him :  for  that  which 
had  not  been  told  them,  shall  they  see ;  and  that  which 
they  had  not  heard,  shall  they  consider. — Who  hath 
believed  our  report?  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  revealed?  For  he  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a 
tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground :  he  hath 
no  form  nor  comeliness;  and  when  we  shall  see  him, 
there  i:s  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him.  He  is 
despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and 
acquainted  with  grief:  and  we  hid,  as  it  were,  our  faces 
from  him ;  he  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not. 
Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sor- 
rows: yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God, 
and  afflicted.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions, he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities;  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  peace  was  uppn  him ;  and  with  his  stripes 
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we  are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray; 
we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord 
hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  He  was  op- 
pressed, and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his. 
mouth :  he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and 
as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not 
his  mouth.  He  was  taken  from  prison  and  from  judge- 
ment; and  who  shall  declare  his  generation?  for  he  was 
cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living :  for  the  trans- 
gression of  my  people,  was  he  stricken.  And  he  made 
his  grave  with  the  wicked  and  with  the  rich  in  his 
death;  because  he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was 
any  deceit  in  his  mouth.  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
bruise  him ;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief.  When  thou 
shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his 
seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He  shall  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied :  by  his  know- 
ledge shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many;  for  he 
shall  bear  their  iniquities.  Therefore  will  I  divide  him 
a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil 
with  the  strong;  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul 
unto  death ;  and  he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors, 
and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for 
the  transgressors." 

These  words  are  extant  in  a  book,  purporting  to  con- 
tain the  predictions  of  a  writer  who  lived  seven  centuries 
before  the  Christian  aera. 

That  material  part  of  every  argument  from  prophecy, 
namely,  that  the  words  alleged  were  actually  spoken  or 
written  before  the  fact  to  which  they  are  applied  took 
place,  or  could  by  any  natural  means  be  foreseen,  is,  in 
the  present  instance,  incontestable.  The  record  comes 
out  of  the  custody  of  adversaries.  The  Jews,  as  an  an- 
cient father  well  observed,  are  our  librarians.    The  pass- 
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age  is  in  their  copies,  as  well  as  in  ours.  With  many 
attempts  to  explain  it  away,  none  has  ever  been  made 
by  them  to  discredit  its  authenticity. 

And,  what  adds  to  the  force  of  the  quotation  is,  that 
it  is  taken  from  a  writing  declaredly  prophetic;  a 
writing,  professing  to  describe  such  future  transactions 
and  changes  in  the  world,  as  were  connected  with  the 
fate  and  interests  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is  not  a 
passage  in  an  historical  or  devotional  composition,  which, 
because  it  turns  out  to  be  applicable  to  some  future 
events,  or  to  some  future  situation  of  affairs,  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  oracular.  The  words  of  Isaiah 
were  delivered  by  him  in  a  prophetic  character,  with 
the  solemnity  belonging  to  that  character:  and  what  he 
so  delivered,  was  all  along  understood  by  the  Jewish 
reader  to  refer  to  something  that  was  to  take  place  after 
the  time  of  the  author.  The  public  sentiments  of  the 
Jews  concerning  the  design  of  Isaiah's  writings  are  set 
forth  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  =^ ;  "  He  saw  by  an 
excellent  spirit  what  should  come  to  pass  at  the  last, 
and  he  comforted  them  that  mourned  in  Sion.  He 
showed  what  should  come  to  pass  for  ever,  and  secret 
things  or  ever  they  came." 

It  is  also  an  advantage  which  this  prophecy  possesses, 
that  it  is  intermixed  wdth  no  other  subject.  It  is  entire, 
separate,  and  uninterruptedly  directed  to  one  scene  of 
things. 

Theapplication  of  the  prophecy  to  the  evangelic  history 
is  plain  and  appropriate.  Here  is  no  double  sense;  no 
figurative  language,  but  what  is  sufficiently  intelligible  to 
every  reader  of  every  country.  The  obscurities  (by  which 
I  mean  the  expressions  that  require  a  knowledge  of  local 
diction,  and  of  local  allusion)  are  few,  and  not  of  great 
*  Chap,  xlviii.  ver,  24, 
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importance.  Nor  have  I  found  that  varieties  of  reading, 
or  a  different  construing  of  the  original,  produce  any 
material  alteration  in  the  sense  of  the  prophecy.  Com- 
pare the  common  translation  with  that  of  Bishop  Lowtji, 
and  the  difference  is  not  considerable.  So  far  as  they 
do  differ,  Bishop  Lowth's  corrections,  which  are  the 
faithful  result  of  an  accurate  examination,  bring  the 
description  nearer  to  the  New  Testament  history  than 
it  was  before.  In  the  fourth  verse  of  the  fifty-third 
chapter,  what  our  Bible  renders  "  stricken,"  he  trans- 
lates "  judicially  stricken :"  and  in  the  eighth  verse, 
the  clause  "  he  was  taken  from  prison  and  from  judge- 
ment," the  bishop  gives  "  by  an  oppressive  judgement 
he  was  taken  off."  The  next  words  to  these,  "  who 
shall  declare  his  generation?"  are  much  cleared  up  in 
their  meaning,  by  the  bishop's  version;  "  his  manner 
of  life  who  would  declare?"  i,  e,  who  would  stand  forth 
in  his  defence?  The  former  part  of  the  ninth  verse, 
''  and  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the 
rich  in  his  death,"  which  inverts  the  circumstances  of 
Christ's  passion,  the  bishop  brings  out  in  an  order  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  event ;  "  and  his  grave  was  ap- 
pointed with  the  wicked,  but  with  the  rich  man  was  his 
tomb."  The  words  in  the  eleventh  verse,  "  by  his 
knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many," 
are,  in  the  bishop's  version,  "  by  the  knowledge  of  him 
shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many." 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  what  turn  the  Jews  them- 
selves give  to  this  prophecy*.  There  is  good  proof  that 
the  ancient  Rabbins   explained  it  of  their  expected 

*  "  Vaticinium  hoc  Esaiae  est  carnificina  Rabbinorum,  de  quo 
aliqui  Judaei  mihi  confess!  sunt,  Rabbinos  suos  ex  propheticis  scrip- 
turis  facile  se  extricare  potuisse^  modo  Esaias  tacuisset.''  Hulse, 
Theol.  Jud.  p.  318,  quoted  by  Poole,  in  loc. 
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Messiah*:  but  their  modern  expositors  concur,  I  think, 
in  representing  it  as  a  description  of  the  calamitous 
state,  and  intended  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people, 
who  are  here,  as  they  say,  exhibited  under  the  character 
of  a  single  person.  I  have  not  discovered  that  their 
exposition  rests  upon  any  critical  arguments,  or  upon 
these  in  any  other  than  in  a  very  minute  degree.  The 
clause  in  the  ninth  verse,  which  we  render  *'  for  the 
transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken,"  and  in  the 
margin,  "  was  the  stroke  upon  him,"  the  Jews  read 
"  for  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  the  stroke 
upon  tliem,^^  And  what  they  allege  in  support  of  the 
alteration  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  Hebrew  pro- 
noun is  capable  of  a  plural  as  well  as  of  a  singular  sig- 
nification ;  that  is  to  say,  is  capable  of  their  construc- 
tion as  well  as  ourst.     And  this  is  all  the  variation 

*  Hulse,  Theol.  Jud.  p.  430. 

t  Bishop  Lovvtli  adopts  in  this  place  the  reading  of  the  Seventy, 
which  gives  smitten  to  dealhy  "  for  the  transgression  of  my  people 
was  he  smitten  to  death."  The  addition  of  the  words  "  to  death," 
makes  an  end  of  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  clause.  And  the 
authority  upon  which  this  reading  (though  not  given  by  the  present 
Hebrew  text)  is  adopted.  Dr.  Kennicot  has  set  forth  by  an  argument 
not  only  so  cogent,  but  so  clear  and  popular,  that  I  beg  leave  to 
transcribe  the  substance  of  it  into  this  note : — "  Origen,  after  having 
quoted  at  large  this  prophecy  concerning  the  Messiah,  tells  us,  that, 
liaving  once  made  use  of  this  passage,  in  a  dispute  against  some  that 
were  accounted  wise  amongst  the  Jews,  one  of  them  replied  that 
the  M'ords  did  not  mean  one  man,  but  one  people,  the  Jews,  who 
were  smitten  of  God,  and  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles  for  their 
conversion ;  that  he  then  urged  many  parts  of  this  prophecy  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  this  intrepretation,  and  that  he  seemed  to 
press  them  the  hardest  by  this  sentence, — '  for  the  transgression  of 
my  people  was  he  smitten  to  death.'  Now  as  Origen,  the  author  of 
the  Hexapla,  must  have  understood  Hebrew,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  he  would  have  urged  this  last  text  as  so  decisive,  if  the  Greek 
version  had  not  agreed  here  with  the  Hebrew  text ;  nor  that  these 
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contended  for ;  the  rest  of  the  prophecy  they  read  as 
we  do.  The  probability,  therefore,  of  their  exposition, 
is  a  subject  of  which  we  are  as  capable  of  judging  as 
themselves.  This  judgement  is  open  indeed  to  the 
good  sense  of  every  attentive  reader.  The  application 
which  the  Jews  contend  for,  appears  to  me  to  labour 
under  insuperable  difficulties;  in  particular,  it  may  be 
demanded  of  them  to  explain,  in  whose  name  or  person, 
if  the  Jewish  people  be  the  sufferer,  does  the  prophet 
speak,  when  he  says,  "  He  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and 
carried  our  sorrows,  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken, 
smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted;  but  he  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his 
stripes  ive  are  healed."  Again,  the  description  in  the 
seventh  verse,  *'  he  was  oppressed  and  he  was  afflicted, 
yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth ;  he  is  brought  as  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is 
dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth,"  quadrates  with  no 
part  of  the  Jewish  history  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

wise  Jews  would  have  been  at  all  distressed  by  this  quotation,  unless 
the  Hebrew  text  had  read  agreeably  to  the  words  *  to  death/  on 
which  the  argument  principally  depended;  for,  by  quoting  it  im- 
mediately, they  would  have  triumphed  over  him,  and  reprobated 
his  Greek  version.  This,  whenever  they  could  do  it,  was  their  con- 
stant practice  in  their  disputes  with  the  Christians.  Origen  him- 
self, who  laboriously  compared  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  Septuagint, 
has  recorded  the  necessity  of  arguing  with  the  Jews,  from  such 
passages  only,  as  were  in  the  Septuagint  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew. 
Wherefore,  as  Origen  had  carefully  compared  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Septuagint  with  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  as  he  puzzled  and  con- 
founded the  learned  Jews,  by  urging  upon  them  the  reading  '  to 
death'  in  this  place;  it  seems  almost  impossible  not  to  conclude, 
both  from  Origen's  argument,  and  the  silence  of  his  Jewish  ad- 
versaries, that  the  Hebrew  text  at  that  time  actually  had  the  word 
agreeably  to  the  version  of  the  seventy."     Lowth's  Isaiah,  p.  242. 
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The  mention  of  the  "  grave"  and  the  "  tomb,"  in  the 
ninth  verse,  is  not  very  applicable  to  the  fortunes  of  a 
nation ;  and  still  less  so  is  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
phecy in  the  twelfth  verse,  which  expressly  represents 
the  sufferings  as  voluntary,  and  the  sufferer  as  inter- 
ceding for  the  offenders;  "  because  he  hath  poured  out 
his  soul  unto  death,  and  he  was  numbered  with  the 
transgressors,  and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made 
intercession  for  the  transgressors." 

There  are  other  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
interpreted  by  Christians  to  relate  to  the  Gospel  history, 
which  are  deserving  both  of  great  regard,  and  of  a 
very  attentive  consideration :  but  I  content  myself  with 
stating  the  above,  as  well  because  I  think  it  the  clearest 
and  the  strongest  of  all,  as  because  most  of  the  rest,  in 
order  that  their  value  might  be  represented  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  fidelity,  require  a  discussion  un- 
suitable to  the  limits  and  nature  of  this  work.  The 
reader  will  find  them  disposed  in  order,  and  distinctly 
explained,  in  Bishop  Chandler's  treatise  on  the  subject; 
and  he  will  bear  in  mind,  what  has  been  often,  and,  I 
think,  truly,  urged  by  the  advocates  of  Christianity, 
that  there  is  no  other  eminent  person,  to  the  history  of 
whose  life  so  many  circumstances  can  be  made  to  apply. 
They  who  object  that  much  has  been  done  by  the  power 
of  chance,  the  ingenuity  of  accommodation,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  research,  ought  to  try  whether  the  same,  or 
any  thing  like  it,  could  be  done,  if  Mahomet,  or  any 
other  person,  were  proposed  as  the  subject  of  Jewish 
prophecy. 

II.  A  second  head  of  argument  from  prophecy  is 
founded  upon  our  Lord's  predictions  concerning  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  recorded  by  three  out  of  the 
four  evangelists. 
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Luke,  xxi.  5 — 25.  "  And  as  some  spake  of  the 
temple,  how  it  was  adorned  with  goodly  stones  and 
gifts,  he  said.  As  for  these  things  which  ye  behold,  the 
days  will  come,  in  which  there  shall  not  be  left  one 
stone  upon  another,  that  will  not  be  thrown  down. 
And  they  asked  him,  saying.  Master,  but  when  shall 
these  things  be?  and  what  sign  will  there  be  when 
these  things  shall  come  to  pass?  And  he  said.  Take 
heed  that  ye  be  not  deceived ;  for  many  shall  come  in 
my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ ;  and  the  time  draweth 
near;  go  ye  not  therefore  after  them.  But  when  ye 
shall  hear  of  wars  and  commotions,  be  not  terrified :  for 
these  things  must  first  come  to  pass;  but  the  end  is  not 
by-and-by.  Then  said  he  unto  them.  Nation  shall  rise 
against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom;  and 
great  earthquakes  shall  be  in  divers  places,  and  famines 
and  pestilences;  and  fearful  sights,  and  great  signs 
shall  there  be  from  heaven.  But  before  all  these,  they 
shall  lay  their  hands  on  you,  and  persecute  you,  de- 
livering you  up  to  the  synagogues,  and  into  prisons, 
being  brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for  my  name's 
sake.  And  it  shall  turn  to  you  for  a  testimony.  Settle 
it  therefore  in  your  hearts  not  to  meditate  before,  what 
ye  shall  answer:  for  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and 
wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to 
gainsay  nor  resist.  And  ye  shall  be  betrayed  both  by 
parents,  and  brethren,  and  kinsfolk,  and  friends ;  and 
some  of  you  shall  they  cause  to  be  put  to  death.  And 
ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake.  But 
there  shall  not  an  hair  of  your  head  perish.  In  your 
patience  possess  ye  your  souls.  And  when  ye  shall  see 
Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  then  know  that  the 
desolation  thereof  is  nigh.  Then  let  them  which  are 
in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains ;  and  let  them  which  are 
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in  the  midst  of  it  depart  out ;  and  let  not  tliem  that  are 
in  the  countries  enter  thereinto.  For  these  be  the  days 
of  vengeance,  that  all  things  which  are  written  may  be 
fulfilled.  But  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child,  and 
to  them  that  give  suck,  in  those  days :  for  there  shall  be 
great  distress  in  the  land,  and  wrath  upon  this  people. 
And  they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall 
be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations:  and  Jerusalem  shall 
be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  be  fulfilled." 

In  terms  nearly  similar,  this  discourse  is  related  in  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  the  thirteenth 
of  Mark.  The  prospect  of  the  same  evils  drew  from 
our  Saviour,  on  another  occasion,  the  following  affecting 
expressions  of  concern,  which  are  preserved  by  Saint 
Luke  (xix.  41 — 44) :  "  And  when  he  was  come  near, 
he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying.  If  thou 
hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the 
things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  now  they  are 
hid  from  thine  eyes.  For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee, 
that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and 
compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side,  and 
shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children 
within  thee;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone 
upon  another;  because  thou  knowest  not  the  time  of 
thy  visitation." — These  passages  are  direct  and  explicit 
predictions.  References  to  the  same  event,  some  plain, 
some  parabolical,  or  otherwise  figurative,  are  found  in 
divers  other  discourses  of  our  Lord  *. 

The  general  agreement  of  the  description  with  the 
event,  viz.  with  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  under  Vespasian,  thirty-six  years 

*  Matt.  xxi.  33—46.  xxii.  1—7.  Mark,  xii.  1—12.  Luke,  xiii. 
1—9.  XX.  9—20.  xxi.  5—13. 
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after  Christ's  death,  is  most  evident ;  and  the  accordancy 
in  various  articles  of  detail  and  circumstances  has  been 
shown  by  many  learned  writers.  It  is  also  an  advantage 
to  the  inquiry,  and  to  the  argument  built  upon  it,  that 
we  have  received  a  copious  account  of  the  transaction 
from  Josephus,  a  Jewish  and  contemporary  historian. 
This  part  of  the  case  is  perfectly  free  from  doubt.  The 
only  question  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  raised  upon 
the  subject,  is,  whether  the  prophecy  was  really  delivered 
before  the  event ;  I  shall  apply,  therefore,  my  observa- 
tions to  this  point  solely. 

1.  The  judgement  of  antiquity,  though  varying  in 
the  precise  year  of  the  publication  of  the  three  Gospels, 
concurs  in  assigning  them  a  date  prior  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  ^. 

•2.  This  judgement  is  confirmed  by  a  strong  proba- 
bility arising  from  the  course  of  human  life.  The  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  the  seventieth  year 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  three  evangelists,  one  of 
whom  was  his  immediate  companion,  and  the  other  two 
associated  with  his  companions,  were,  it  is  probable,  not 
much  younger  than  he  was.  They  must,  consequently, 
have  been  far  advanced  in  life  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken ;  and  no  reason  has  been  given  why  they  should 
defer  writing  their  histories  so  long. 

3.  t  If  the  evangelists,  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
Gospels,  had  known  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by 
which  catastrophe  the  prophecies  were  plainly  fulfilled, 
it  is  most  probable,  that,  in  recording  the  predictions, 
they  would  have  dropped  some  word  or  other  about  the 
completion ;  in  like  manner  as  Luke,  after  relating  the 
denunciation  of  a  dearth  by  Agabus,  adds,  "  which  came 

*  Lardner,  vol.  xiii. 

t  Le  Clerc.  Diss.  III.  de  Quat.  Evang,  num.  vii.  p.  541. 
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to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Caesar*:"  whereas  the 
prophecies  are  given  distinctly  in  one  chapter  of  each 
of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  referred  to  in  several  dif- 
ferent passages  of  each,  and,  in  none  of  all  these  places, 
does  there  appear  the  smallest  intimation  that  the  things 
spoken  of  had  come  to  pass.  I  do  admit,  that  it  would 
have  been  the  part  of  an  impostor,  who  wished  his  readers 
to  believe  that  this  book  was  written  before  the  event, 
when  in  truth  it  was  written  after  it,  to  have  suppressed 
any  such  intimation  carefully.  But  this  was  not  the 
character  of  the  authors  of  the  Gospel.  Cunning  was 
no  quality  of  theirs.  Of  all  writers  in  the  world,  they 
thought  the  least  of  providing  against  objections.  More- 
over, there  is  no  clause  in  any  one  of  them,  that  makes 
a  profession  of  their  having  written  prior  to  the  Jewish 
wars,  which  a  fraudulent  purpose  would  have  led  them 
to  pretend.  They  have  done  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other;  they  have  neither  inserted  any  words,  which 
might  signify  to  the  reader  that  their  accounts  were 
written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  a 
sophist  would  have  done;  nor  have  they  dropped  a  hint 
of  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  recorded  by  them, 
which  an  undesigning  writer,  writing  after  the  event, 
could  hardly  on  some  or  other  of  the  many  occasions 
that  presented  themselves,  have  missed  of  doing. 

4.  The  admonitions  t  which  Christ  is  represented  to 

*  Acts,  xi.  28. 

t  "  When  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  then 
know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh  3  then  let  them  which  are 
in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains;  then  let  them  which  are  in  the 
midst  of  it  depart  out,  and  let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries 
enter  thereinto."     Luke,  xxi.  20,  21. 

"  When  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  then  let 
them  which  be  in  Judea  flee  unto  the  mountains ;  let  him  which  is 
on  the  house-top  not  come  down  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  house ; 
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have  given  to  his  followers  to  save  themselves  by  flight, 
are  not  easily  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
prophecy  being  fabricated  after  the  event.  Either  the 
Christians,  when  the  siege  approached,  did  make  their 
escape  from  Jerusalem,  or  they  did  not :  if  they  did,  they 
must  have  had  the  prophecy  amongst  them :  if  they  did 
not  know  of  any  such  prediction  at  the  time  of  the  siege, 
if  they  did  not  take  notice  of  any  such  warning,  it  was 
an  improbable  fiction,  in  a  writer  publishing  his  work 
near  to  that  time  (which,  on  any  even  the  lowest  and 
most  disadvantageous  supposition,  was  the  case  with  the 
Gospels  now  in  our  hands),  and  addressing  his  work  to 
Jews  and  to  Jewish  converts  (which  Matthew  certainly 
did),  to  state  that  the  followers  of  Christ  had  received 
admonition,  of  which  they  made  no  use  when  the  occa- 
sion arrived,  and  of  which  experience  then  recent  proved, 
that  those,  who  were  most  concerned  to  know  and  re- 
gard them,  were  ignorant  or  negligent.  Even  if  the 
prophecies  came  to  the  hands  of  the  evangelists  through 
no  better  vehicle  than  tradition,  it  must  have  been  by  a 
tradition  which  subsisted  prior  to  the  event.  And  to 
suppose  that,  without  any  authority  whatever,  without 
so  much  as  even  any  tradition  to  guide  them,  they  had 
forged  these  passages,  is  to  impute  to  them  a  degree  of 
fraud  and  imposture,  from  every  appearance  of  which 
their  compositions  are  as  far  removed  as  possible. 

5.  I  think  that,  if  the  prophecies  had  been  composed 
after  the  event,  there  would  have  been  more  specifica- 
tion. The  names  or  descriptions  of  the  enemy,  the 
general,  the  emperor,  would  have  been  found  in  them. 
The  designation  of  the  time  would  have  been  more  de- 
terminate.    And  I  am  fortified  in  this  opinion  by  ob- 

neither  let  him  which  is  in  the  field  return  back  to  take  his  clothes." 
Matt.  xiv.  18. 
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Serving,  that  the  counterfeited  prophecies  of  the  Sibyl- 
line oracles,  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  most  others  of  the  kind,  are  mere  transcripts 
of  the  history,  moulded  into  a  prophetic  form. 

It  is  objected,  that  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  is  mixed,  or  connected,  with  expressions 
which  relate  to  the  final  judgement  of  the  world ;  and 
so  connected,  as  to  lead  an  ordinary  reader  to  expect, 
that  these  two  events  would  not  be  far  distant  from  each 
other.  To  which  I  answer,  that  the  objection  does  not 
concern  our  present  argument.  If  our  Saviour  actually 
foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  sufficient  j 
even  although  we  should  allow,  that  the  narration  of 
the  prophecy  had  combined  what  had  been  said  by  him 
on  kindred  subjects,  without  accurately  preserving  the 
order,  or  always  noticing  the  transition  of  the  dis- 
course. 


CHAPTER  11. 
The  Morality  of  the  Gospel, 

In  stating  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  as  an  argument 
of  its  truth,  I  am  willing  to  admit  two  points;  first,  that 
the  teaching  of  morality  was  not  the  primary  design  of 
the  mission;  secondly,  that  morality,  neither  in  the 
Gospel,  nor  in  any  other  book,  can  be  a  subject,  pro- 
perly speaking,  of  discovery. 

If  I  were  to  describe  in  a  very  few  words  the  scope  of 
Christianity,  as  a  revelation*,  I  should  say  that  it  was 

*  Great  and  inestimably  beneficial  effects  may  accrue  from  the 
mission  of  Christ,  and  especially  from  his  death,  which  do  not  belong 
VOL.  IT.  C 
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to  influence  the  conduct  of  human  life,  by  establishing 
the  proof  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment, — 
<*  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light."  The  direct 
object,  therefore,  of  the  design  is,  to  supply  motives,  and 
not  rules;  sanctions,  and  not  precepts.  And  these  were 
what  mankind  stood  most  in  need  of.  The  members  of 
civilised  society  can,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  judge  tolerably 
well  how  they  ought  to  act :  but  without  a  future  state, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  without  credited  evidence  of 
that  state,  they  want  a  motive  to  their  duty ;  they  want 
at  least  strength  of  motive,  sufficient  to  bear  up  against 
the  force  of  passion,  and  the  temptation  of  present  ad- 
vantage. Their  rules  want  authority.  The  most  im- 
portant service  that  can  be  rendered  to  human  life,  and 
that  consequently,  which,  one  might  expect  beforehand, 
would  be  the  great  end  and  office  of  a  revelation  from 
God,  is  to  convey  to  the  world  authorized  assurances  of 
the  reality  of  a  future  existence.  And  although  in  doing 
this,  or  by  the  ministry  of  the  same  person  by  whom 
this  is  done,  moral  precepts  or  examples,  or  illustra- 
tions of  moral  precepts,  may  be  occasionally  given,  and 
be  highly  valuable,  yet  still  they  do  not  form  the  ori- 
ginal purpose  of  the  mission. 

to  Christianity  as  a  revelation :  that  is,  they  might  have  existed,  and 
they  might  have  been  accomplished,  though  we  had  never,  in  this 
life,  been  made  acquainted  with  them.  These  effects  may  be  very 
extensive ;  they  may  be  interesting  even  to  other  orders  of  intelli- 
gent beings.  I  think  it  is  a  general  opinion,  and  one  to  which  I  have 
long  come,  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  Christ's  death  extend  to  the 
whole  human  species.  It  was  the  redemption  oithe  world.  "  He  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  whole 
world  '"  1  John,  ii.  2.  Probably  the  future  happiness,  perhaps  the 
future  existence  of  the  species,  and  more  gracious  terms  of  acceptance 
extended  to  all,  might  depend  upon  it  or  be  procured  by  it.  Now 
these  effects,  whatever  they  be,  do  not  belong  to  Christianity  as  a 
revelation;  because  they  exist  with  respect  to  those  to  whom  it  is  not 
revealed. 
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Secondly;  morality,  neither  in  the  Gospel,  nor  in 
any  other  book,  can  be  a  subject  of  discovery,  properly 
so  called.  By  which  proposition,  I  mean  that  there 
cannot,  in  morality,  be  any  thing  similar  to  what  are 
called  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy,  in  the  arts  of 
life,  and  in  some  sciences ;  as  the  system  of  the  universe, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  polarity  of  the  magnet, 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  alphabetical  writing,  decimal 
arithmetic,  and  some  other  things  of  the  same  sort; 
facts,  or  proofs,  or  contrivances,  before  totally  unknown 
and  unthought  of.  Whoever,  therefore,  expects,  in 
reading  the  New  Testament,  to  be  struck  with  dis- 
coveries in  morals  in  the  manner  in  which  his  mind  was 
affected  when  he  first  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
coveries above  mentioned ;  or  rather  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  world  was  affected  by  them,  when  they  were 
first  published;  expects  what,  as  I  apprehend,  the  nature 
of  the  subject  renders  it  impossible  that  he  should  meet 
with.  And  the  foundation  of  my  opinion  is  this,  that 
the  qualities  of  actions  depend  entirely  upon  their  effects, 
which  effects  must  all  along  have  been  the  subject  of 
human  experience. 

When  it  is  once  settled,  no  matter  upon  what  principle, 
that  to  do  good  is  virtue,  the  rest  is  calculation.  But 
since  the  calculation  cannot  be  instituted  concerninsr 
each  particular  action,  we  establish  intermediate  rules ; 
by  which  proceeding,  the  business  of  morality  is  much 
facilitated,  for  then  it  is  concerning  our  rules  alone  that 
we  need  inquire,  whether  in  their  tendency  they  be 
beneficial ;  concerning  our  actions,  we  have  only  to  ask, 
whether  they  be  agreeable  to  the  rules.  We  refer  ac- 
tions to  rules,  and  rules  to  public  happiness.  Now,  in 
the  formation  of  these  rules,  there  is  no  place  for  dis- 

c  2 
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covery,  properly  so  called,  but  there  is  ample  room  for 
the  exercise  of  wisdom,  judgement,  and  prudence. 

As  I  wish  to  deliver  argument  rather. than  panegyric, 
I  shall  treat  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  in  subjection 
to  these  observations.  And  after  all,  I  think  it  such  a 
morality,  as,  considering  from  whom  it  came,  is  most 
extraordinary ;  and  such  as,  without  allowing  some 
degree  of  reality  to  the  character  and  pretensions  of  the 
religion,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for:  or,  to  place  the 
argument  a  little  lower  in  the  scale,  it  is  such  a  morality 
as  completely  repels  the  supposition  of  its  being  the  tra- 
dition of  a  barbarous  age  or  of  a  barbarous  people,  of 
the  religion  being  founded  in  folly,  or  of  its  being  the 
production  of  craft;  and  it  repels  also,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  supposition  of  its  having  been  the  effusion  of  an 
enthusiastic  mind. 

The  division,  under  which  the  subject  may  be  most 
conveniently  treated,  is  that  of  the  things  taught,  and 
the  manner  of  teaching. 

Under  the  first  head,  I  should  willingly,  if  the  limits 
and  nature  of  my  work  admitted  of  it,  transcribe  into 
this  chapter  the  whole  of  what  has  been  said  upon  the 
morality  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  author  of  The  Internal 
Evidence  of  Christianity;  because  it  perfectly  agrees 
with  my  own  opinion,  and  because  it  is  impossible  to  say 
the  same  things  so  well.  This  acute  observer  of  human 
nature,  and,  as  I  believe,  sincere  convert  to  Christianity, 
appears  to  me  to  have  made  out  satisfactorily  the  two 
following  positions,  viz. 

I.  That  the  Gospel  omits  some  qualities,  which  have 
usually  engaged  the  praises  and  admiration  of  mankind, 
but  which,  in  reality,  and  in  their  general  effects,  have 
been  prejudicial  to  human  happiness. 
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II.  That  the  Gospel  has  brought  forwards  some 
virtues,  which  possess  the  highest  intrinsic  value,  but 
which  have  commonly  been  overlooked  and  contemned. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  he  exemplifies  in  the 
instances  of  friendship,  patriotism,  active  courage;  in 
the  sense  in  which  these  qualities  are  usually  understood, 
and  in  the  conduct  which  they  often  produce. 

The  second,  in  the  instances  of  passive  courage  or 
endurance  of  sufferings,  patience  under  affronts  and  in- 
juries, humility,  irresistance,  placability. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  two  opposite  descriptions  of 
character,  under  whichmankindmaygenerally  be  classed. 
The  one  possesses  vigour,  firmness,  resolution;  is  daring 
and  active,  quick  in  its  sensibilities,  jealous  of  its  fame, 
eager  in  its  attachments,  inflexible  in  its  purpose,  violent 
in  its  resentments. 

The  other,  meek,  yielding,  complying,  forgiving; 
not  prompt  to  act,  but  willing  to  suffer;  silent  and 
gentle  under  rudeness  and  insult,  suing  for  recon- 
ciliation, where  others  would  demand  satisfaction,  giving 
way  to  the  pushes  of  impudence,  conceding  and  in- 
dulgent to  the  prejudices,  the  wrong-headedness,  the 
intractability  of  those  with  whom  it  has  to  deal. 

The  former  of  these  characters  is,  and  ever  hath  been, 
the  favourite  of  the  world.  It  is  the  character  of  great 
men.  There  is  a  dignity  in  it  which  universally  com- 
mands respect. 

The  latter  is  poor-spirited,  tame,  and  abject.  Yet 
so  it  hath  happened,  that,  with  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity, this  latter  is  the  subject  of  his  commendation, 
his  precepts,  his  example ;  and  that  the  former  is  so,  in 
no  part  of  its  composition.  This  and  nothing  else,  is 
the  character  designed  in  the  following  remarkable 
passages:  "  Resist  not  evil:  but  whosoever  shall  smite 
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thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also;  and 
if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloke  also :  and  whosoever  shall 
compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain :  love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use 
you  and  persecute  you."  This  certainly  is  not  common- 
place morality.  It  is  very  original.  It  shows  at  least 
(and  it  is  for  this  purpose  we  produce  it)  that  no  two 
things  can  be  more  different  than  the  Heroic  and  the 
Christian  characters. 

Now  the  author,  to  whom  I  refer,  has  not  only 
marked  this  difference  more  strongly  than  any  pre- 
ceding writer,  but  has  proved,  in  contradiction  to  first 
impressions,  to  popular  opinion,  to  the  encomiums  of 
orators  and  poets,  and  even  to  the  suffrages  of  historians 
and  moralists,  that  the  latter  character  possesses  Ihe 
most  of  true  worth,  both  as  being  most  difficult  either 
to  be  acquired  or  sustained,  and  as  contributing  most  to 
the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  social  life.  The  state 
of  his  argument  is  as  follows : 

I.  If  this  disposition  were  universal,  the  case  is  clear; 
the  world  would  be  a  society  of  friends.  Whereas,  if 
the  other  disposition  were  universal,  it  would  produce  a 
scene  of  universal  contention.  The  world  could  not 
hold  a  generation  of  such  men. 

II.  If,  what  is  the  fact,  the  disposition  be  partial ;  if 
a  few  be  actuated  by  it,  amongst  a  nmltitude  who  are 
not ;  in  whatever  degree  it  does  prevail,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion it  prevents,  allays,  and  terminates  quarrels,  the 
great  disturbers  of  human  happiness,  and  the  great 
sources  of  human  misery,  so  far  as  man's  happiness  and 
misery  depend  upon  man.  Without  this  disposition, 
enmities  must  not  only  be  frequent,  but,  once  begun, 
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must  be  eternal :  for,  each  retaliation  being  a  fresh  in- 
jury, and,  consequently,  requiring  a  fresh  satisfaction^ 
no  period  can  be  assigned  to  the  reciprocation  of  af- 
fronts, and  to  the  progress  of  hatred,  but  that  which 
closes  the  lives,  or  at  least  the  intercourse,  of  the 
parties. 

I  would  only  add  to  these  observations,  that  although 
the  former  of  the  two  characters  above  described  may  be 
occasionally  useful;  although,  perhaps,  a  great  general, 
or  a  great  statesman,  may  be  formed  by  it,  and  these 
may  be  instruments  of  important  benefits  to  mankind, 
yet  is  this  nothing  more  than  what  is  true  of  many  qua- 
lities, which  are  acknowledged  to  be  vicious.  Envy  is  a 
quality  of  this  sort ;  I  know  not  a  stronger  stimulus  to 
exertion ;  many  a  scholar,  many  an  artist,  many  a  sol- 
dier, has  been  produced  by  it ;  nevertheless,  since  in  its 
general  effects  it  is  noxious,  it  is  properly  condemned, 
certainly  is  not  praised,  by  sober  moralists. 

It  was  a  portion  of  the  same  character  as  that  we  are 
defending,  or  rather  of  his  love  of  the  same  character, 
which  our  Saviour  displayed,  in  his  repeated  correction 
of  the  ambition  of  his  disciples ;  his  frequent  admonitions, 
that  greatness  with  them  was  to  consist  in  humility ;  his 
censure  of  that  love  of  distinction,  and  greediness  of 
superiority,  which  the  chief  persons  amongst  his  coun- 
trymen were  wont  on  all  occasions,  great  and  little,  to 
betray.  "  They  (the  Scribes  and  Pharisees)  love  the 
uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the 
synagogues,  and  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be 
called  of  men,  Rabbi,  Rabbi.  But  be  not  ye  called 
Rabbi,  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye 
are  brethren:  and  call  no  man  your  father  upon  the 
earth,  for  one  is  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven ;  nei- 
ther be  ye  called  masters,  for  one  is  your  Master,  even 
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Christ ;  but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you,  shall  be  your 
servant:  and  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself,  shall  be 
abased;  and  he  that  shall  humble  himself,  shall  be 
exalted*."  I  make  no  further  remark  upon  these  pass- 
ages (because  they  are,  in  truth,  only  a  repetition  of 
the  doctrine,  different  expressions  of  the  principle,  which 
we  have  already  stated),  except  that  some  of  the  pass- 
ages, especially  our  Lord's  advice  to  the  guests  at  an 
entertainment  f,  seem  to  extend  the  rule  to  what  we 
call  manners;  which  was  both  regular  in  point  of  con- 
sistency, and  not  so  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  our 
Lord's  mission  as  may  at  first  sight  be  supposed,  for  bad 
manners  are  bad  morals. 

It  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  the  precepts  we  have 
cited,  or  rather  the  disposition  which  these  precepts 
inculcate,  relate  to  personal  conduct  from  personal 
motives;  to  cases  in  which  men  act  from  impulse,  for 
themselves,  and  from  themselves.  When  it  comes  to 
be  considered,  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the 
sake  of  the  public,  and  out  of  a  regard  to  the  general 
welfare  (which  consideration,  for  the  most  part,  ought 
exclusively  to  govern  the  duties  of  men  in  public  stations), 
it  comes  to  a  case  to  which  the  rules  do  not  belong. 
This  distinction  is  plain ;  and  if  it  were  less  so,  the  con- 
sequence would  not  be  much  felt:  for  it  is  very  seldom 
that,  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  men  act  with 
public  views.  The  personal  motives,  from  which  they 
do  act,  the  rule  regulates. 

The  preference  of  the  patient  to  the  heroic  character, 
which  we  have  here  noticed,  and  which  the  reader  will 
find  explained  at  large  in  the  work  to  which  we  have 
referred  him,  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  Christian  institution, 

*  Matt,  xxiii.  6.     See  also  Mark,  xii.  39.     Luke,  xx.  46 ;  xiv.  7. 
t  Luke,  xiv.  7. 
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which  I  propose  as  an  argument  of  wisdom  very  much 
beyond  the  situation  and  natural  character  of  the  person 
who  delivered  it. 

II.  A  second  argument,  drawn  from  the  morality  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  the  stress  which  is  laid  by  our 
Saviour  upon  the  regulation  of  the  thoughts.  And  I 
place  this  consideration  next  to  the  other,  because  they 
are  connected.  The  other  related  to  the  malicious 
passions;  this,  to  the  voluptuous.  Together,  they  com-^ 
prehend  the  whole  character. 

"  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders, 
adulteries,  fornications,"  &c. — *'  These  are  the  things 
which  defile  a  man*." 

'*  Wo  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites! 
for  ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the 
platter,  but  within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess, 
— Ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed 
appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead 
men's  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness;  even  so  ye  also 
outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within  ye  are 
full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity  t." 

And  more  particularly  that  strong  expression  t, 
**  Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her, 
hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  with  any  reflecting  mind,  but 
that  the  propensities  of  our  nature  must  be  subject  to 
regulation ;  but  the  question  is,  where  the  check  ought 
to  be  placed,  upon  the  thought,  or  only  upon  the  action  ? 
In  this  question,  our  Saviour,  in  the  texts  here  quoted, 
has  pronounced  a  decisive  judgement.  He  makes  the 
control  of  thought  essential.  Internal  purity  with  him 
is  every  thing.  Now  I  contend  that  this  is  the  only 
discipline  which  can  succeed;  in  other  words,  that  a 
moral  system,  which  prohibits  actions,  but  leaves  the 
*  Matt.  XV.  19.         t  lb.  xxiii.  25.  27.         X  ^b.  v.  28. 
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thoughts  at  liberty,  will  be  ineffectual,  and  is  therefore 
unwise.  I  know  not  how  to  go  about  the  proof  of  a 
point,  which  depends  upon  experience',  and  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  constitution,  better  than  by- 
citing  the  judgement  of  persons,  who  appear  to  have 
given  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  be  well 
qualified  to  form  a  true  opinion  about  it.  Boerhaave, 
speaking  of  this  very  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  *'  Who- 
soever looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath 
already  committed  adultery  with  her  in  his  heart,"  and 
understanding  it,  as  we  do,  to  contain  an  injunction  to 
lay  the  check  upon  the  thoughts,  was  wont  to  say,  that, 
"  our  Saviour  knew  mankind  better  than  Socrates.'' 
Haller,  who  has  recorded  this  saying  of  Boerhaave, 
adds  to  it  the  following  remarks  of  his  own^:  "  It  did 
not  escape  the  observation  of  our  Saviour,  that  the  re- 
jection of  any  evil  thoughts  was  the  best  defence  against 
vice :  for  when  a  debauched  person  fills  his  imagination 
with  impure  pictures,  the  licentious  ideas  which  he 
recalls,  fail  not  to  stimulate  his  desires  with  a  degree  of 
violence  which  he  cannot  resist.  This  will  be  followed 
by  gratification,  unless  some  external  obstacle  should 
prevent  him  from  the  commission  of  a  sin,  which  he 
had  internally  resolved  on."  "  Every  moment  of  time," 
says  our  author,  "  that  is  spent  in  meditations  upon  sin, 
increases  the  power  of  the  dangerous  object  which  has 
possessed  our  imagination."  I  suppose  these  reflections 
will  be  generally  assented  to. 

III.  Thirdly,  had  a  teacher  of  morality  been  asked 
concerning  a  general  principle  of  conduct,  and  for  a 
short  rule  of  life ;  and  had  he  instructed  the  person  who 
consulted  him,  "  constantly  to  refer  his  actions  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  will  of  his  Creator,  and  constantly 
to  have  in  view  not  his  own  interest  and  gratification 
*  Letters  to  his  Daughter. 
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alone,  but  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  those  about 
him,"  he  would  have  been  thought,  I  doubt  not,  in  any 
age  of  the  world,  and  in  any,  even  the  most  improved, 
state  of  morals,  to  have  delivered  a  judicious  answer; 
because,  by  the  first  direction,  he  suggested  the  only 
motive  which  acts  steadily  and  uniformly,  in  sight  and 
out  of  sight,  in  familiar  occurrences  and  under  pressing 
temptations ;  and  in  the  second,  he  corrected,  what,  of 
all  tendencies  in  the  human  character,  stands  most  in 
need  of  correction,  selfishness,  or  a  contempt  of  other 
men's  conveniency  and  satisfaction.  In  estimating  the 
value  of  a  moral  rule,  we  are  to  have  regard  not  only  to 
the  particular  duty,  but  the  general  spirit ;  not  only  to 
what  it  directs  us  to  do,  but  to  the  character  which  a 
compliance  with  its  direction  is  likely  to  form  in  us. 
So,  in  the  present  instance,  the  rule  here  recited  will 
never  fail  to  make  him  who  obeys  it  considerate,  not 
only  of  the  rights,  but  of  the  feelings  of  other  men, 
bodily  and  mental,  in  great  matters  and  in  small;  of 
the  ease,  the  accommodation,  the  self-complacency,  of 
all  with  whom  he  has  any  concern,  especially  of  all  who 
are  in  his  power,  or  dependent  upon  his  will. 

Now  what,  in  the  most  applauded  philosopher  of  the 
most  enlightened  age  of  the  world,  would  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  his  wisdom,  and  of  his  character,  to 
say,  our  Saviour  hath  said,  and  upon  just  such  an  oc- 
casion as  that  which  we  have  feigned. 

**  Then  one  of  them,  which  was  a  lawyer,  asked  him 
a  question,  tempting  him,  and  saying.  Master,  which  is 
the  great  commandment  in  the  law?  Jesus  said  unto 
him.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind; 
this  is  the  first  and  great  commandment ;  and  the  second 
is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
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self:  on  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets*." 

The  second  precept  occurs  in  Saint  Matthew  (xix. 
16),  on  another  occasion  similar  to  this;  and  both  of 
them,  on  a  third  similar  occasion,  in  Luke  (x.  27).  In 
these  two  latter  instances,  the  question  proposed  was, 
"  What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?" 

Upon  all  these  occasions,  I  consider  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  as  expressing  precisely  the  same  thing  as  what 
I  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  moral  philosopher. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  it  detracts  much  from  the  merit  of 
the  answer,  that  these  precepts  are  extant  in  the  Mosaic 
code :  for  his  laying  his  finger,  if  I  may  so  say,  upon 
these  precepts ;  his  drawing  them  out  from  the  rest  of 
that  voluminous  institution;  his  stating  of  them,  not 
simply  amongst  the  number,  but  as  the  greatest  and 
the  sum  of  all  the  others;  in  a  word,  his  proposing  of 
them  to  his  hearers  for  their  rule  and  principle,  was  our 
Saviour's  own. 

And  what  our  Saviour  had  said  upon  the  subject, 
appears  to  me  to  have  fixed  the  sentiment  amongst  his 
followers. 

Saint  Paul  has  it  expressly,  "  If  there  be  any  other 
commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyselft;"  and 
again,  "  For  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even 
in  this.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself t." 

Saint  John,  in  like  manner,  *'  This  commandment 
have  we  from  him,  that  he  who  loveth  God,  love  his 
brother  also §." 

Saint  Peter,  not  very  differently:  "  Seeing  that  ye 
have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying  the  truth  through 

*  Matt.  xxii.  35—40.  t  Rom.  xiii.  9.  |  Gal.  v.  14. 

§  I  John,  iv.  21. 
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the  Spirit,  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren,  see  that 
ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently*." 

And  it  is  so  well  known,  as  to  require  no  citations  to 
verify  it,  that  this  love,  or  charity,  or,  in  other  words, 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  others,  runs  in  various  forms 
through  all  the  preceptive  parts  of  the  apostolic  writings. 
It  is  the  theme  of  all  their  exhortations,  that  with  which 
their  morality  begins  and  ends,  from  which  all  their 
details  and  enumerations  set  out,  and  into  which  they 
return. 

And  that  this  temper,  for  some  time  at  least,  de- 
scended in  its  purity  to  succeeding  Christians,  is  attested 
by  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  remaining  writings 
of  the  apostolical  fathers,  the  epistle  of  the  Roman  Cle- 
ment. The  meekness  of  the  Christian  character  reigns 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  excellent  piece.  The  oc- 
casion called  for  it.  It  was  to  compose  the  dissensions 
of  the  church  of  Corinth.  And  the  venerable  hearer 
of  the  apostles  does  not  fall  short,  in  the  display  of  this 
principle,  of  the  finest  passages  of  their  writings.  He 
calls  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Corinthian  church  its 
former  character,  in  which  "  ye  were  all  of  you,"  he 
tells  them,  *'  humble-minded,  not  boasting  of  any  thing, 
desiring  rather  to  be  subject  than  to  govern,  to  give 
than  to  receive,  being  content  with  the  portion  God  had 
dispensed  to  you,  and  hearkening  diligently  to  his  word; 
ye  were  enlarged  in  your  bowels,  having  his  sufferings 
always  before  your  eyes.  Ye  contended  day  and  night 
for  the  whole  brotherhood,  that  with  compassion  and  a 
good  conscience  the  number  of  his  elect  might  be  saved. 
Ye  were  sincere,  and  without  offence,  towards  each  other. 
Ye  bewailed  every  one  his  neighbour's  sins,  esteeming 
their  defects  your  ownf."  His  prayer  for  them  was 
*  1  Peter,  i.  22.     f  Ep.  Clem.  Rom.  c.  2. ;  Abp.  Wake's  Translation. 
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for  the  "  return  of  peace,  long-sufiPering,  and  patience^." 
And  his  advice  to  those,  who  might  have  been  the  oc- 
casion of  difference  in  the  society,  is  conceived  in  the 
true  spirit,  and  with  a  perfect  knowledge,  of  the  Chris- 
tian character:  "  Who  is  there  among  you  that  is  ge- 
nerous? who  that  is  compassionate?  who  that  has  any 
charity?  Let  him  say.  If  this  sedition,  this  contention, 
and  these  schisms,  be  upon  my  account,  I  am  ready  to 
depart,  to  go  away  whithersoever  ye  please,  and  do 
whatsoever  ye  shall  command  me ;  only  let  the  flock  of 
Christ  be  in  peace  with  the  elders  who  are  set  over  it. 
He  that  shall  do  this,  shall  get  to  himself  a  very  great 
honour  in  the  Lord;  and  there  is  no  place  but  what 
will  be  ready  to  receive  him ;  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof.  These  things  they,  who  have 
their  conversation  towards  God,  not  to  be  repented  of, 
both  have  done,  and  will  always  be  ready  to  do  t.'* 

This  sacred  principle,  this  earnest  recommendation 
of  forbearance,  lenity,  and  forgiveness,  mixes  with  all 
the  writings  of  that  age.  There  are  more  quotations  in 
the  apostolical  fathers,  of  texts  which  relate  to  these 
points,  than  of  any  other.  Christ's  sayings  had  struck 
them.  "  Not  rendering,"  said  Polycarp,  the  disciple 
of  John,  "  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing,  or  striking 
for  striking,  or  cursing  for  cursing  t."  Again,  speak- 
ing of  some,  whose  behaviour  had  given  great  offence, 
**  Be  ye  moderate,"  says  he,  "  on  this  occasion,  and 
look  not  upon  such  as  enemies,  but  call  them  back  as 
suffering  and  erring  members,  that  ye  save  your  whole 
body§." 

"  Be  ye  mild  at  their  anger,"  saith  Ignatius,  the 
companion  of  Polycarp,  "  humble  at  their  boastings,  to 

*  Ep.  Clem.  Rom.  c.  53. ;  Abp.  Wake's  Translation,     f  lb.  c.  54. 
t  Pol  Ep.  ad  Phil.  c.  2.    §  lb,  c,  1 1. 
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their  blasphemies  return  your  prayers,  to  their  error 
your  firmness  in  the  faith ;  when  they  are  cruel,  be  ye 
gentle ;  not  endeavouring  to  imitate  their  ways,  let  us 
be  their  brethren  in  all  kindness  and  moderation :  but 
let  us  be  followers  of  the  Lord ;  for  who  was  ever  more 
unjustly  used,  more  destitute,  more  despised?" 

IV.  A  fourth  quality,  by  which  the  morality  of  the 
Gospel  is  distinguished,  is  the  exclusion  of  regard  to 
fame  and  reputation. 

"  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to 
be  seen  of  them,  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  *." 

"  When  thou  pray  est,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when 
thou  hast  shut  the  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in 
secret;  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall  re- 
ward thee  openly  t." 

And  the  rule,  by  parity  of  reason,  is  extended  to  all 
other  virtues. 

I  do  not  think,  that  either  in  these,  or  in  any  other 
passage  of  the  New  Testament,  the  pursuit  of  fame  is 
stated  as  a  vice ;  it  is  only  said  that  an  action,  to  be  vir- 
tuous, must  be  independent  of  it.  I  would  also  observe, 
that  it  is  not  publicity,  but  ostentation,  which  is  pro- 
hibited; not  the  mode,  but  the  motive,  of  the  action, 
which  is  regulated.  A  good  man  will  prefer  that  mode, 
as  well  as  those  objects  of  his  beneficence,  by  which  he 
can  produce  the  greatest  effect ;  and  the  view  of  this 
purpose  may  dictate  sometimes  publication,  and  some- 
times concealment.  Either  the  one  or  the  other  may  be 
the  mode  of  the  action,  according  as  the  end  to  be  pro- 
moted by  it  appears  to  require.  But  from  the  motive, 
the  reputation  of  the  deed,  and  the  fruits  and  advantage 
of  that  reputation  to  ourselves,  must  be  shut  out,  or,  in 
*Matt.  vi.  I.  t  Ibid.  6. 
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whatever  proportion  they  are  not  so,  the  action  in  that 
proportion  fails  of  being  virtuous. 

This  exclusion  of  regard  to  human  opinion,  is  a  dif- 
ference, not  so  much  in  the  duties,  to  which  the  teachers 
of  virtue  would  persuade  mankind,  as  in  the  manner 
and  topics  of  persuasion.     And  in  this  view  the  dif- 
ference is  great.     When  we  set  about  to  give  advice, 
our  lectures  are  full  of  the  advantages  of  character,  of 
the  regard  that  is  due  to  appearances  and  to  opinion ; 
of  what  the  world,  especially  of  what  the  good  or  great, 
will  think  and  say;  of  the  value  of  public  esteem,  and 
of  the  qualities  by  which  men  acquire  it.     Widely  dif- 
ferent from  this  was  our  Saviour's  instruction ;  and  the 
difference  was  founded  upon  the  best  reasons.     For, 
however  the  care  of  reputation,  the  authority  of  public 
opinion,  or  even  of  the  opinion  of  good  men,  the  satis- 
faction of  being  well  received  and  well  thought  of,  the 
benefit  of  being  known  and  distinguished,  are  topics  to 
which  we  are  fain  to  have  recourse  in  our  exhortations; 
the  true  virtue  is  that  which  discards  these  considera- 
tions absolutely,  and  which  retires  from  them  all  to  the 
single  internal  purpose  of  pleasing  God.     This  at  least 
was  the  virtue  which   our   Saviour  taught.      And   in 
teaching  this,  he  not  only  confined  the  views  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  the  proper  measure  and  principle  of  human 
duty,  but  acted  in  consistency  with  his  office  as  a  mo- 
nitor from  heaven. 


Next  to  what  our  Saviour  taught,  may  be  considered 
the  manner  of  his  teaching;  which  was  extremely  pe- 
culiar, yet,  I  think,  precisely  adapted  to  the  peculiarity 
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of  his  character  and  situation.  His  lessons  did  not 
consist  of  disquisitions  ;  of  any  thing  like  moral  essays, 
or  like  sermons,  or  like  set  treatises  upon  the  several 
points  which  he  mentioned.  When  he  delivered  a  pre- 
cept, it  was  seldom  that  he  added  any  proof  or  argu- 
ment ;  still  more  seldom,  that  he  accompanied  it  with, 
what  all  precepts  require,  limitations  and  distinctions. 
His  instructions  were  conceived  in  short,  emphatic, 
sententious  rules,  in  occasional  reflections,  or  in  round 
maxims.  I  do  not  think  that  this  was  a  natural,  or 
would  have  been  a  proper  method  for  a  philosopher  or 
a  moralist ;  or  that  it  is  a  method  which  can  be  suc- 
cessfully imitated  by  us.  But  I  contend  that  it  was 
suitable  to  the  character  which  Christ  assumed,  and  to 
the  situation  in  which,  as  a  teacher,  he  was  placed.  He 
produced  himself  as  a  messenger  from  God.  He  put 
the  truth  of  what  he  taught  upon  authority  ^.  In  the 
choice,  therefore,  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  the  purpose 
by  him  to  be  consulted  was  impression:  because  con- 
viction, which  forms  the  principal  end  of  our  discourses, 
was  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  his  followers  from  a  dif- 
ferent source,  from  their  respect  to  his  person  and 
authority.  Now,  for  "the  purpose  of  impression  singly 
and  exclusively  (I  repeat  again,  that  we  are  not  here 
to  consider  the  convincing  of  the  understanding),  I  know 
nothing  which  would  have  so  great  force  as  strong 
ponderous  maxims,  frequently  urged,  and  frequently 
brought  back  to  the  thoughts  of  the  hearers.  I  know 
nothins:  that  could  in  this  view  be  said  better,  than 
"  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  you :"    *'  The  first  and  great  commandment  is, 

*  /  say  unto  you^  Swear  not  at  all :  /  say  unto  you,  Resist  Hot 
€vil;   /  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies. — Matt.  v.  34.  39.  44, 
VOL.  II.  D 
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Thou  slialt  love  the  Lord  thy  God ;  .and  the  second  is 
like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  our  Lord's  ministry, 
upon  the  supposition  either  of  one  year  or  three,  com- 
pared with  his  work,  was  of  short  duration ;  that,  within 
this  time,  he  had  many  places  to  visit,  various  audiences 
to  address ;  that  his  person  was  generally  besieged  by 
crowds  of  followers ;  that  he  was,  sometimes,  driven 
away  from  the  place  where  he  was  teaching  by  per- 
secution, and,  at  other  times,  thought  fit  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  commotions  of  the  populace.  Under 
these  circumstances,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  so 
practicable,  or  likely  to  be  so  efficacious,  as  leaving, 
wherever  he  came,  concise  lessons  of  duty.  These  cir- 
cumstances at  least  show  the  necessity  he  was  under  of 
comprising  what  he  delivered  within  a  small  compass. 
In  particular,  his  sermon  upon  the  mount  ought  always 
to  be  considered  with  a  view  to  these  observations. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  a  fuller,  a  more  accurate, 
a  more  systematic,  or  a  more  argumentative  discourse 
upon  morals  might  not  have  been  pronounced ;  but 
whether  more  could  have  been  said  in  the  same  room, 
better  adapted  to  the  exigencies  Qf  the  hearers,  or  better 
calculated  for  the  purpose  of  impression?  Seen  in  this 
light,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  admirable. 
Dr.  Lardner  thought  that  this  discourse  was  made  up 
of  what  Christ  had  said  at  different  times,  and  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  several  of  which  occasions  are  noticed 
in  Saint  Luke's  narrative.  I  can  perceive  no  reason 
for  this  opinion.  I  believe  that  our  Lord  delivered  this 
discourse  at  one  time  and  place,  in  the  manner  related 
by  Saint  Matthew,  and  that  he  repeated  the  same  rules 
and  maxims  at  different  times,  as  opportunity  or  occasion 
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suggested  ;  that  they  were  often  in  his  mouth,  and  were 
repeated  to  different  audiences,  and  in  various  con- 
versations. 

It  is  incidental  to  this  mode  of  moral  instruction, 
which  proceeds  not  by  proof  but  upon  authority,  not  by 
disquisition  but  by  precept,  that  the  rules  will  be  con- 
ceived .in  absolute  terms,  leaving  the  application,  and 
the  distinctions  that  attend  it,  to  the  reason  of  the 
hearer.  It  is  likewise  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be 
delivered  in  terms  by  so  much  the  more  forcible  and 
energetic,  as  they  have  to  encounter  natural  or  general 
propensities.  It  is  further  also  to  be  remarked,  that 
many  of  those  strong  instances,  which  appear  in  our 
Lord's  sermon,  such  as,  **  If  any  man  will  smite  thee 
on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also  :"  **  If 
any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloke  also  :"  *'  Whosoever  shall 
compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain  :"  though 
they  appear  in  the  form  of  specific  precepts,  are  intended 
as  descriptive  of  disposition  and  character.  A  specific 
compliance  with  the  precepts  would  be  of  little  value, 
but  the  disposition  which  they  inculcate  is  of  the  highest. 
He  who  should  content  himself  with  waiting  for  the 
occasion,  and  with  literally  observing  the  rule  when  the 
occasion  offered,  would  do  nothing,  or  worse  than  no- 
thing :  but  he  who  considers  the  character  and  dis- 
position which  is  hereby  inculcated,  and  places  that  dis- 
position before  him  as  the  model  to  which  he  should 
bring  his  own,  takes,  perhaps,  the  best  possible  method 
of  improving  the  benevolence,  and  of  calming  and  rec- 
tifying the  vices,  of  his  temper. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  disposition  is  unattainable,  I 
answer,  so  is  all  perfection  :  ought  therefore  a  moralist 
to  recommend  imperfections  ?  One  excellency,  however, 

D  2 
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of  our  Saviour's  rules,  is,  that  they  are  either  never 
mistaken,  or  never  so  mistaken  as  to  do  harm.  I  could 
feign  a  hundred  cases,  in  which  the  literal  application 
of  the  rule,  "  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  us,''  might  mislead  us  :  but  I  never  yet 
met  with  the  man  who  was  actually  misled  by  it.  Not- 
withstanding that  our  Lord  bade  his  followers,  "  not  to 
resist  evil,"  and  to  "forgive  the  enemy  who  should 
trespass  against  them,  not  till  seven  times,  but  till 
seventy  times  seven,"  the  Christian  world  has  hitherto 
suffered  little  by  too  much  placability  or  forbearance. 
I  would  repeat  once  more,  what  has  already  been  twice 
remarked,  that  these  rules  were  designed  to  regulate 
personal  conduct  from  personal  motives,  and  for  this 
purpose  alone. 

I  think  that  these  observations  will  assist  us  greatly 
in  placing  our  Saviour's  conduct,  as  a  moral  teacher,  in 
a  proper  point  of  view  :  especially  when  it  is  considered, 
that  to  deliver  moral  disquisitions  was  no  part  of  his 
design, — to  teach  morality  at  all  was  only  a  subordinate 
part  of  it ;  his  great  business  being  to  supply  what  was 
much  more  wanting  than  lessons  of  morality,  stronger 
moral  sanctions,  and  clearer  assurances  of  a  future 
judgement^. 

*  Some  appear  to  require  in  a  religious  system,  or,  in  the  books 
which  profess  to  deliver  that  system,  minute  directions  for  every 
case  and  occurrence  that  may  arise.  This,  say  they,  is  necessary, 
to  render  a  revelation  perfect,  especially  one  which  has  for  its  object 
the  regulation  of  human  conduct.  Now,  how  prolix,  and  yet  how 
incomplete  and  unavailing,  such  an  attempt  must  have  been,  is 
proved  by  one  notable  example :  "  The  Indoo  and  Mussulman  re- 
ligion are  institutes  of  civil  law,  regulating  the  minutest  questions 
both  of  property,  and  of  all  questions  which  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  magistrate.  And  to  what  length  details  of  this  kind 
are  necessarily  carried,  when  once  begun,  may  be  understood  from 
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The  parables  of  the  New  Testament  are,  many  of 
them,  such  as  would  have  done  honour  to  any  book  in 
the  world :  I  do  not  mean  in  style  and  diction,  but  in 
the  choice  of  the  subjects,  in  the  structure  of  the  nar- 
ratives, in  the  aptness,  propriety,  and  force  of  the  cir- 
cumstances woven  into  them  ;  and  in  some,  as  that  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Pharisee, 
and  the  Publican,  in  an  union  of  pathos  and  simplicity, 
which,  in  the  best  productions  of  human  genius,  is 
the  fruit  only  of  a  much  exercised  and  well-cultivated 
judgement. 

The  LorcVs  Prayer^  for  a  succession  of  solemn 
thoughts,  for  fixing  the  attention  upon  a  few  great 
points,  for  suitableness  to  every  condition,  for  sufficiency, 
for  conciseness  without  obscurity,  for  the  weight  and 
real  importance  of  its  petitions,  is  without  an  equal  or 
a  rival. 

From  whence  did  these  come  ?  Whence  had  this 
man  his  wisdom  ?  Was  our  Saviour,  in  fact,  a  well-in- 
structed philosopher,  wliilst  he  is  represented  to  us  as 
an  illiterate  peasant  ?  Or  shall  we  say  that  some  early 
Christians  of  taste  and  education  composed  these  pieces 
and  ascribed  them  to  Christ  ?  Beside  all  other  incredi- 
bilities in  this  account,  I  answer,  with  Dr.  Jortin,  that 
they  could  not  do  it.  No  specimens  of  composition, 
which  the  Christians  of  the  first  century  have  left  us, 
authorise  us  to  believe  that  they  were  equal  to  the  task. 
And  how  little  qualified  the  Jews,  the  countrymen  and 
companions  of  Christ,  were  to  assist  him  in  the  under- 
taking, may  be  judged  of  from  the  traditions  and  writings 

an  anecdote  of  the  Mussulman  code,  which  we  have  received  from 
the  most  respectable  authority,  that  not  less  than  seventy-Jive  thou^ 
sand  traditional  precepts  have  been  promulgated."  (Hamilton's 
translation  of  Hedaya,  or  Guide.) 
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of  theirs  which  were  the  nearest  to  that  tige.  The  whole 
collection  of  the  Talmud  is  one  continued  proof,  into 
what  follies  they  fell  whenever  they  left  their  Bible;  and 
how  little  capable  they  were  of  furnishing  out  such 
lessons  as  Christ  delivered. 


But  there  is  still  another  view,  in  which  our  Lord's 
discourses  deserve  to  be  considered ;  and  that  is,  in  their 
negative  character, — not  in  what  they  did,  but  in  what 
they  did  not,  contain.  Under  this  head,  the  following 
reflections  appear  to  me  to  possess  some  weight. 

I.  They  exhibit  no  particular  description  of  the  in- 
visible world.  The  future  happiness  of  the  good,  and 
the  misery  of  the  bad,  which  is  all  we  w^ant  to  be  assured 
of,  is  directly  and  positively  affirmed,  and  is  represented 
by  metaphors  and  comparisons,  which  were  plainly  in- 
tended as  metaphors  and  comparisons,  and  as  nothing 
more.  As  to  the  rest,  a  solemn  reserve  is  maintained. 
The  question  concerning  the  woman  who  had  been 
married  to  seven  brothers,  "  Whose  shall  she  be  on  the 
resurrection  ?*'  was  of  a  nature  calculated  to  have  drawn 
from  Christ  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  the  state 
of  the  human  species  in  their  future  existence.  He  cut 
short,  however,  the  inquiry  by  an  answer,  which  at  once 
rebuked  intruding  curiosity,  and  was  agreeable  to  the 
best  apprehensions  we  are  able  to  form  upon  the  subject, 
viz.  "  That  they  who  are  accounted  worthy  of  that 
resurrection,  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  God  in  .heaven." 
I  lay  a  stress  upon  this  reserve,  because  it  repels  the 
suspicion  of  enthusiasm  :  for  enthusiasm  is  wont  to  ex- 
patiate upon  the  condition  of  the  departed,  above  all 
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other  subjects  ;  and  with  a  wild  particularity.  It  is 
moreover  a  topic  which  is  always  listened  to  with  greedi- 
ness. The  teacher,  therefore,  whose  principal  purpose 
is  to  draw  upon  himself  attention,  is  sure  to  be  full  of  it. 
The  Koran  of  Mahomet  is  half  made  up  of  it. 

II.  Our  Lord  enjoined  no  austerities.  He  not  only 
enjoined  none  as  absolute  duties,  but  he  recommended 
none  as  carrying  men  to  a  higher  degree  of  Divine 
favour.  Place  Christianity,  in  this  respect,  by  the  side 
of  all  institutions  which  have  been  founded  in  the 
fanaticism,  either  of  their  author,  or  of  his  first  followers: 
or  rather  compare,  in  this  respect,  Christianity  as  it  came 
from  Christ,  with  the  same  religion  after  it  felj  into 
other  hands;  with  the  extravagant  merit  very  soon 
ascribed  to  celibacy,  solitude,  voluntary  poverty;  with 
the  rigours  of  an  ascetic,  and  the  vows  of  a  monastic 
life;  the  hair  shirt,  the  watchings,  the  midnight  prayers, 
the  obmutescence,  the  gloom -and  mortification  of  re- 
ligious orders,  and  of  those  who  aspired  to  religious  per- 
fection. 

III.  Our  Saviour  uttered  no  impassioned  devotion. 
There  was  no  heat  in  his  piety,  or  in  the  language  in 
which  he  expressed  it;  no  vehement  or  rapturous  eja- 
culations, no  violent  urgency,  in  his  prayers.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  is  a  model  of  calm  devotion.  His  words 
in  the  garden  are  unaffected  expressions,  of  a  deep  in- 
deed, but  sober  piety.  He  never  appears  to  have  been 
worked  up  into  any  thing  like  that  elation,  or  that 
emotion  of  spirits,  which  is  occasionally  observed  in  most 
of  those,  to  whom  the  name  of  enthusiast  can  in  any 
degree  be  applied.  I  feel  a  respect  for  Methodists,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  there  is  to  be  found  amongst  them 
much  sincere  piety,  and  availing,  though  not  always 
well-informed,    Christianity:    yet  I  never  attended  a 
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meeting  of  theirs,  but  I  came  away  with  the  reflection, 
how  different  what  I  heard  was  from  what  I  read  I  I  do 
not  mean  in  doctrine,  with  which  at  present  I  have  no 
concern,  but  in  manner;  how  different  from  the  calm- 
ness, the  sobriety,  the  good  sense,  and,  I  may  add,  the 
strength  and  authority,  of  our  Lord's  discourses ! 

IV.  It  is  very  usual  with  the  human  mind,  to  substi- 
tute forwardness  and  fervency  in  a  particular  cause,  for 
the  merit  of  general  and  regular  morality;  and  it  is 
natural,  and  politic  also,  in  the  leader  of  a  sect  or  party» 
to  encourage  such  a  disposition  in  his  followers.  Christ 
did  not  overlook  this  turn  of  thought;  yet,  though 
avowedly  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  institu- 
tion, he  notices  it  only  to  condemn  it.  *'  Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  wnll  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Many  will  say  unto  me  in 
that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy 
name?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils?  and  in 
thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works?  And  then  will 
I  profess  unto  you,  I  never  knew  you :  depart  from  me,. 
2/e  that  work  iniquity^.''  So  far  was  the  Author  of 
Christianity  from  courting  the  attachment  of  his  fol- 
lowers by  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  or  by  a  condescen- 
sion to  the  errors  which  even  zeal  in  his  service  might 
have  inspired  !  This  was  a  proof  both  of  sincerity  and 
judgement. 

V.  Nor,  fifthly,  did  he  fall  in  with  any  of  the  de- 
praved fashions  of  his  country,  or  with  the  natural  bias 
of  his  own  education.  Bred  up  a  Jew,  under  a  religion 
extremely  technical,  in  an  age  and  amongst  a  people 
more  tenacious  of  the  ceremonies  than  of  any  other  part 
of  that  religion,  he  delivered  an  institution,  containing 

*  Matt.  vii.  21,  22. 
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less  of  ritual,  and  that  more  simple,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  religion  which  ever  prevailed  amongst  mankind. 
We  have  known,  I  do  allow,  examples  of  an  enthusiasm, 
which  has  swept  away  all  external  ordinances  before  it. 
But  this  spirit  certainly  did  not  dictate  our  Saviour's 
conduct,  either  in  his  treatment  of  the  religion  of  his 
country,  or  in  the  formation  of  his  own  institution.  In 
both  he  displayed  the  soundness  and  moderation  of  his 
judgement.  He  censured  an  overstrained  scrupulous- 
ness, or  perhaps  an  affectation  of  scrupulousness,  about 
the  Sabbath:  but  how  did  he  censure  it?  not  by  con- 
temning or  decrying  the  institution  itself,  but  by  de- 
claring that  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath ;"  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Sabbath  was 
to  be  subordinate  to  its  purpose,  and  that  that  purpose 
was  the  real  good  of  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  the 
law.  The  same  concerning  the  nicety  of  some  of  the 
Pharisees,  in  paying  tithes  of  the  most  trifling  articles, 
accompanied  with  a  neglect  of  justice,  fidelity,  and 
mercy.  He  finds  fault  with  them  for  misplacing  their 
anxiety.  He  docs  not  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  law 
of  tithes,  nor  of  their  observance  of  it ;  but  he  assigns 
to  each  class  of  duties  its  proper  station  in  the  scale  of 
moral  importance.  All  this  might  be  expected  perhaps 
from  a  well -instructed,  cool,  and  judicious  philosopher, 
but  was  not  to  be  looked  for  from  an  illiterate  Jew; 
certainly  not  from  an  impetuous  enthusiast. 

VI.  Nothing  could  be  more  quibbling,  than  were  the 
comments  and  expositions  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  at  that 
time;  nothing  so  puerile  as  their  distinctions.  Their 
evasion  of  the  fifth  commandment,  their  exposition  of 
the  law  of  oaths,  are  specimens  of  the  bad  taste  in 
morals  which  then  prevailed.  Whereas,  in  a  numerous 
collection  of  our  Saviour's  apophthegms,  many  of  them 
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referring  to  sundry  precepts  of  the  Jewish  law,  there  is 
not  to  be  found  one  example  of  sophistry,  or  of  false 
subtilty,  or  of  any  thing  approaching  thereunto. 

VII.  The  national  temper  of  the  Jews  was  intolerant, 
narrow-minded,  and  excluding.  In  Jesus,  on  the  con- 
trary, whether  we  regard  his  lessons  or  his  example,  we 
see  not  only  benevolence,  but  benevolence  the  most  en- 
larged and  comprehensive.  In  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  the  very  point  of  the  story  is,  that  the  per- 
son relieved  by  him  was  the  national  and  religious 
enemy  of  his  benefactor.  Our  Lord  declared  the  equity 
of  the  Divine  administration,  when  he  told  the  Jews 
(what,  probably,  they  were  surprised  to  hear),  "  That 
many  should  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  should 
sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  j  but  that  the  children  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  cast  into  outer  darkness  "*."  His  reproof  of 
the  hasty  zeal  of  his  disciples,  who  would  needs  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  revenge  an  affront  put  upon 
their  Master,  shows  the  lenity  of  his  charactisr,  and  of 
his  religion;  and  his  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  most  unreasonable  opponents  ought  to  be  treated, 
or  at  least  of  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  not  to  be 
treated.  The  terms,  in  which  his  rebuke  was  conveyed, 
deserve  to  be  noticed : — "Ye  know  not  what  manner  of 
spirit  ye  are  oft." 

VIII.  Lastly,  amongst  the  negative  qualities  of  our 
religion,  as  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  its  Founder  and 
his  apostles,  we  may  reckon  its  complete  abstraction 
from  all  views  either  of  ecclesiastical  or  civil  policy;  or, 
to  meet  a  language  much  in  fashion  with  some  men, 
from  the  politics  either  of  priests  or  statesmen.  Christ's 
declaration,  that  "  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world," 
recorded  by  Saint  John ;  his  evasion  of  the  question, 

*  Matt.  viii.  11.  f  Luke,  ix.  55. 
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whether  it  was  lawful  or  not  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar, 
mentioned  by  the  three  other  evangelists  ;  his  reply  to 
an  application  that  was  made  to  him,  to  interpose  his 
authority  in  a  question  of  property;  "Man,  who  made 
me  a  ruler  or  a  judge  over  you  ?"  ascribed  to  him  by 
Saint  Luke ;  his  declining  to  exercise  the  office  of  a 
criminal  judge  in  the  case  of  the  woman  taken  in  adult- 
ery, as  related  by  John,  are  all  intelligible  significations 
of  our  Saviour's  sentiments  upon  this  head.  And  with 
respect  to  poUticSy  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  or 
discussions  concerning  different  forms  of  government, 
Christianity  declines  every  question  upon  the  subject. 
Whilst  politicians  are  disputing  about  monarchies,  ari- 
stocracies, and  republics,  the  Gospel  is  alike  applicable, 
useful,  and  friendly  to  them  all;  inasmuch  as,  1st,  it 
tends  to  make  men  virtuous,  and  as  it  is  easier  to  govern 
good  men  than  bad  men  under  any  constitution;  as, 
^2dly,  it  states  obedience  to  government  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  be  not  merely  a  submission  to  force,  but  a  duty 
of  conscience ;  as,  3dly,  it  induces  dispositions  favour- 
able to  public  tranquillity,  a  Christian's  chief  care  being 
to  pass  quietly  through  this  world  to  a  better ;  as,  4thly, 
it  prays  for  communities,  and  for  the  governors  of  com- 
munities, of  whatever  description  or  denomination  they 
be,  with  a  solicitude  and  fervency  proportioned  to  the 
influence  which  they  possess  upon  human  happiness. 
All  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Had 
there  been  more  to  be  found  in  Scripture  of  a  political 
nature,  or  convertible  to  political  purposes,  the  worst 
use  would  have  been  made  of  it,  on  whichever  side  it 
seemed  to  lie. 

When,  therefore,  we  consider  Christ  as  a  moral  teacher 
(remembering  that  this  was  only  a  secondary  part  of  his 
office ;  and  that  morality,  by  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
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does  not  admit  of  discovery,  properly  so  called;) — when 
we  consider  either  what  he  taught,  or  what  he  did  not 
teach,  either  the  substance  or  the  manner  of  his  in- 
struction ;  his  preference  of  solid  to  popular  virtues,  of 
a  character  which  is  commonly  despised  to  a  character 
which  is  universally  extolled  ;  his  placing,  in  our  licen- 
tious vices,  the  check  in  the  right  place,  vh,  upon  the 
thoughts;  his  collecting  of  human  duty  into  two  well- 
devised  rules,  his  repetition  of  these  rules,  the  stress  he 
laid  upon  them,  especially  in  comparison  with  positive 
duties,  and  his  fixing  thereby  the  sentiments  of  his 
followers ;  his  exclusion  of  all  regard  to  reputation  in 
our  devotion  and  alms,  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  in  our 
other  virtues ; — when  we  consider  that  his  instructions 
were  delivered  in  a  form  calculated  for  impression,  the 
precise  purpose  in  his  situation  to  be  consulted;  and 
that  they  were  illustrated  by  parables,  the  choice  and 
structure  of  which  would  have  been  admired  in  any 
composition  whatever  ; — when  we  observe  him  free  from 
the  usual  symptoms  of  enthusiasm,  heat  and  vehemence 
in  devotion,  austerity  in  institutions,  and  a  wild  parti- 
cularity in  the  description  of  a  future  state ;  free  also 
from  the  depravities  of  his  age  and  country ;  without 
superstition  amongst  the  most  superstitious  of  men,  yet 
not  decrying  positive  distinctions  or  external  observances, 
but  soberly  calling  them  to  the  principle  of  their  esta- 
blishment, and  to  their  place  in  the  scale  of  human 
duties  ;  without  sophistry  or  trifling,  amidst  teachers 
remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  frivolous  subtilties 
and  quibbling  expositions ;  candid  and  liberal  in  his 
judgement  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  although  belonging 
to  a  people  who  affected  a  separate  claim  to  Divine 
favour,  and  in  consequence  of  that  opinion,  prone  to 
uncharitableness,  partiality,  and  restriction; — when  we 
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find  in  his  religion,  no  scheme  of  building  up  a  hierarchy, 
or  of  ministering  to  the  views  of  human  governments ; — 
in  a  word,  when  we  compare  Christianity,  as  it  came 
from  its  Author,  either  with  other  religions,  or  with 
itself  in  other  hands,  the  most  reluctant  understanding 
will  be  induced  to  acknowledge  the  probity,  I  think  also 
the  good  sense,  of  those  to  whom  it  owes  its  origin;  and 
that  some  regard  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  such  men, 
when  they  declare  their  knowledge  that  the  religion 
proceeded  from  God ;  and  when  they  appeal,  for  the 
truth  of  their  assertion,  to  miracles  which  they  wrought, 
or  which  they  saw. 

Perhaps  the  qualities  which  we  observe  in  the  religion, 
may  be  thought  to  prove  something  more.  They  would 
have  been  extraordinary,  had  the  religion  come  from 
any  person ;  from  the  person  from  whom  it  did  come, 
they  are  exceedingly  so.  What  was  Jesus  in  external 
apjiearance  ?  A  Jewish  peasant,  the  son  of  a  carpenter, 
living  with  his  father  and  mother  in  a  remote  pro- 
vince of  Palestine,  until  the  time  that  he  produced 
himself  in  his  public  character.  He  had  no  master  to 
instruct  or  prompt  him ;  he  had  read  no  books,  but  the 
works  of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  he  had  visited  no 
polished  cities ;  he  had  received  no  lessons  from  Socrates 
or  Plato, — nothing  to  form  in  him  a  taste  or  judgement 
different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  and 
of  persons  of  the  same  rank  of  life  with  himself.  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  true,  which  it  is  not,  that  all  his  points 
of  morality  might  be  picked  out  of  Greek  and  Roman 
writings,  they  were  writings  which  he  had  never  seen. 
Supposing  them  to  be  no  more  than  what  some  or  other 
had  taught  in  various  times  and  places,  he  could  not 
collect  them  tofjether. 

Who  were  his  coadjutors  in  the  undertaking, — the 
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persons  into  whose  hands  the  religion  came  after  his 
death  ?  A  few  fishermen  upon  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
persons  just  as  uneducated,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  rules  of  morality,  as  unpromising  as  himself. 
Suppose  the  mission  to  he  real,  all  this  is  accounted  for ; 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  authors  to  the  production,  of 
the  characters  to  the  undertaking,  no  longer  surprises 
us:  but  without  reality,  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain, 
how  such  a  system  should  proceed  from  such  persons. 
Christ  was  not  like  any  other  carpenter;  the  apostles 
were  not  like  any  other  fishermen. 

But  the  subject  is  not  exhausted  by  these  observations. 
That  portion  of  it,  which  is  most  reducible  to  points  of 
argument,  has  been  stated,  and,  I  trust,  truly.  There 
are,  however,  some  topics,  of  a  more  diffuse  nature,  which 
yet  deserve  to  be  proposed  to  the  reader's  attention. 

The  character  of  Christ  is  a  part  of  the  morality  of 
the  Gospel :  one  strong  observation  upon  which  is,  that, 
neither  as  represented  by  his  followers,  nor  as  attacked 
by  his  enemies,  is  he  charged  with  any  personal  vice. 
This  remark  is  as  old  as  Origen :  "  Though  innumerable 
lies  and  calumnies  had  been  forged  against  the  venerable 
Jesus,  none  had  dared  to  charge  him  with  an  intem- 
perance*." Not  a  reflection  upon  his  moral  character, 
not  an  imputation  or  suspicion  of  any  offence  against 
purity  and  chastity,  appears  for  five  hundred  years  after 
his  birth.  This  faultlessness  is  more  peculiar  than  we 
are  apt  to  imagine.  Some  stain  pollutes  the  morals  or 
the  morality  of  almost  every  other  teacher,  and  of  every 
other  lawgiver  t.     Zeno  the  stoic,  and  Diogenes  the 

*  Or.  Ep.  Cels.  I.  3.  num.  36.  ed.  Eened. 

t  See  many  instances  collected  by  Grotius,  de  Veritate  Chris- 
tianse  Religionis,  in  the  notes  to  his  second  book,  p.  116.  Pocock's 
edition. 
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cynic,  fell  into  the  foulest  impurities ;  of  which  also 
Socrates  himself  was  more  than  suspected.  Solon  for- 
bade unnatural  crimes  to  slaves.  Lycurgus  tolerated 
theft  as  a  part  of  education.  Plato  recommended  a 
community  of  women.  Aristotle  maintained  the  general 
right  of  making  war  upon  barbarians.  The  elder  Cato 
was  remarkable  for  the  ill  usage  of  his  slaves;  the  younger 
gave  up  the  person  of  his  wife.  One  loose  principle  is 
found  in  almost  all  the  Pagan  moralists ;  is  distinctly, 
however,  perceived  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  Xenophon, 
Cicero,  Seneca,  Epictetus;  and  that  is,  the  allowing, 
and  even  the  recommending  to  their  disciples,  a  com- 
pliance with  the  religion,  and  with  the  religious  rites,  of 
every  country  into  which  they  came.  In  speaking  of 
the  founders  of  new  institutions,  we  cannot  forget  Ma- 
homet. His  licentious  trangressions  of  his  own  licen- 
tious rules;  his  abuse  of  the  character  which  he  assumed, 
and  of  the  power  which  he  had  acquired,  for  the  purposes 
of  personal  and  privileged  indulgence;  his  avowed  claim 
of  a  special  permission  from  heaven,  of  unlimited  sen- 
suality, is  known  to  every  reader,  as  it  is  confessed  by 
every  writer,  of  the  Moslem  story. 

Secondly,  in  the  histories  which  are  left  us  of  Jesus 
Christ,  although  very  short,  and  although  dealing  in 
narrative,  and  not  in  observation  or  panegyric,  we  per- 
ceive, beside-  the  absence  of  every  appearance  of  vice, 
traces  of  devotion,  humility,  benignity,  mildness,  pa- 
tience, prudence.  I  speak  of  traces  of  these  qualities, 
because  the  qualities  themselves  are  to  be  collected  from 
incidents ;  inasmuch  as  the  terms  are  never  used  of  Christ 
in  the  Gospels,  nor  is  any  formal  character  of  him  drawn 
in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

Thus  we  see  the  devoutness  of  his  mind,  in  his  fre- 
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qiient  retirement  to  solitary  prayer*;  in  his  habitual 
giving  of  thanks  t ;  in  his  reference  of  the  beauties  and 
operations  of  nature  to  the  bounty  of  Providence  t;  in 
his  earnest  addresses  to  his  Father,  more  particularly 
that  short  but  solemn  one  before  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
from  the  dead  § ;  and  in  the  deep  piety  of  his  behaviour 
in  the  garden,  on  the  last  evening  of  his  life  || :  his  hu- 
mility^  in  his  constant  reproof  of  contentions  for  supe- 
riority ^ :  the  he7iig7iity?iXidi  afFectionateness  of  his  temper, 
in  his  kindness  to  children  ** ;  in  the  tears  which  he  shed 
over  his  falling  country  tt,  and  upon  the  death  of  his 
friend  H;  in  his  noticing  of  the  widow's  mite§§;  in  his 
parables  of  the  good  Samaritan,  of  the  ungrateful  ser- 
vant, and  of  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  of  which  pa- 
rables no  one  but  a  man  of  humanity  could  have  been 
the  author :  the  mildness  and  lenity  of  his  character  is 
discovered,  in  his  rebuke  of  the  forward  zeal  of  his  dis- 
ciples at  the  Samaritan  village  II  || ;  in  his  expostulation 
with  Pilate  ^^;  in  his  prayer  for  his  enemies  at  the 
moment  of  his  suffering ^~^=^,  which,  though  it  has  been 
since  very  properly  and  frequently  imitated,  was  then, 
I  apprehend,  new.  YLis  prudence  is  discerned,  where 
prudence  is  most  wanted,  in  his  conduct  on  trying  oc- 
casions, and  in  answers  to  artful  questions.  Of  these,  the 
following  are  examples: — His  withdrawing,  in  various 
instances,  from  the  first  symptoms  of  tumult  ttt,  and 


*Matt.xiv.23.     Luke,  ix.  28.     Matt.  xxvi.  36.     fMatt.  xi.25. 

Mark,  viii.  6.     John,  vi.  23.     Luke,  xxii.  17.  X  Matt.  vi.  26—28. 

§  John,  xi.  41.              (I  Matt.  xxvi.  36—47.  IF  Mark,  ix.  33. 

**  Mark,  x.   16.             If  Luke,  xix.  41.  XX  Joh"?  xi.  35. 

§§  Mark,  xli.  42.             ||  ||  Luke,  ix.  55.  HIT  John,  xix.  11. 

•**  Luke,  xxiii.  34.         ttt   Matt.   xiv.    22.  Luke,    v.    15,    16. 
John,  V.  13.  vi.  15. 
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with  the  express  care,  as  appears  from  Saint  Matthew*, 
of  carrying  on  his  ministry  in  quietness;  his  declining 
of  every  species  of  interference  with  the  civil  affairs  of 
the  country,  which  disposition  is  manifested  by  his  be- 
liaviour  in  the  case  of  the  woman  caught  in  adultery  t, 
and  in  his  repulse  of  the  application  which  was  made  to 
him,  to  interpose  his  decision  about  a  disputed  inhe- 
ritancet:  his  judicious,  yet,  as  it  should  seem,  un- 
prepared answers,  will  be  confessed  in  the  case  of  the 
Roman  tribute  §;  in  the  difficulty  concerning  the  in- 
terfering relations  of  a  future  state,  as  proposed  to  him 
in  the  instance  of  a  woman  who  had  married  seven  bre- 
thren II ;  and,  more  especially,  in  his  reply  to  those  who 
demanded  from  him  an  explanation  of  the  authority  by 
which  he  acted,  which  reply  consisted,  in  propounding 
a  question  to  them,  situated  between  the  very  difficulties 
into  which  they  were  insidiously  endeavouring  to  draw 
him  ^. 

Our  Saviour's  lessons,  beside  what  has  already  been 
remarked  in  them,  touch,  and  that  oftentimes  by  very 
affecting  representations,  upon  some  of  the  most  inte- 
resting topics  of  human  duty,  and  of  human  meditation; 
upon  the  principles,  by  which  the  decisions  of  the  last 
day  will  be  regulated  "^^ ;  upon  the  superior,  or  rather  the 
supreme  importance  of  religion  tt;  upon  penitence,  by 
the  most  pressing  calls  and  the  most  encouraging  in- 
vitations tt;  upon  self-denial  §§,  watchfulness  ||  II,  pla- 
cability^^, confidence  in  God'^^^,  the  value  of  spi- 

*  Chap.  xii.  19.  t  John,  viii.  1.  %  Luke,  xii.  14. 

§  Matt.  xxii.  19.  ||  lb.  28.  IF  Ib.xxi.  23,  et  seq.  **  lb.  xxv. 
31,  et  seq.  f  f  Mark,  viii.  35.  Matt.  vi.  31—33.  Luke,  xii, 
4,  5.  16—21.  XX  Luke,  xv.  §§  Matt.  v.  29.  ||  ||  Mark, 

xiii.  37.  Matt.  xxiv.  42.— XXV.  13.  ^f^f  Luke,  xvii.  4.  Matt, 
xviii.  33,  et  seq.         ***  Matt.  vi.  25—30. 
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ritual,  that  is,  of  mental  worship*,  the  necessity  of 
moral  obedience,  and  the  directing  of  that  obedience  to 
the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  law,  instead  of  seeking  for 
evasions  in  a  technical  construction  of  its  terms  t. 

If  we  extend  our  argument  to  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  we  may  offer,  as  amongst  the  best  and 
shortest  rules  of  life,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  de- 
scriptions of  virtue,  that  have  ever  been  delivered,  the 
following  passages : 

"  Pure  religion,  and  undefiled,  before  God  and  the 
Father,  is  this ;  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world  t." 

"  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is,  charity,  out 
of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience,  and  faith  un- 
feigned §/' 

"  For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation,  hath 
appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us,  that,  denying  un- 
godliness and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world  1|." 

Enumerations  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  those  suf- 
ficiently accurate,  and  unquestionably  just,  are  given 
by  Saint  Paul  to  his  converts  in  three  several  epistles  ^. 

The  relative  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents 
and  children,  of  masters  and  servants,  of  Christian 
teachers  and  their  flocks,  of  governors  and  their  sub- 
jects, are  set  forth  by  the  same  writer**,  not  indeed 
with  the  copiousness,  the  detail,  or  the  distinctness  of 
a  moralist,  who  should,  in  these  days,  sit  down  to  write 
chapters  upon  the  subject,  but  with  the  leading  rules 
and  principles  in  each ;  and,  above  all,  with  truth,  and 
with  authority. 

*  John,  iv.  23,  24.  t  Matt.  v.  21.  +  James,  i.  27- 

§  1  Tim.  i.  .5.       ||  Tit.  ii.  11,  12.       %  Gal.  v.  19.     Col.  iii.  12. 
1  Cor.  xiii.     **  Eph.  v.  33.  vi.  1.5.     2  Cor.  vi.  6,  7.     Rom.  xiii. 
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Lastly,  the  whole  volume  of  the  New  Testament  is 
replete  with  pieti/ ;  with,  what  were  almost  unknown  to 
Heathen  moralists,  devotional  virtues,  the  most  profound 
veneration  of  the  Deity,  an  habitual  sense  of  his  bounty 
and  protection,  a  firm  confidence  in  the  final  result  of 
his  counsels  and  dispensations,  a  disposition  to  resort, 
upon  all  occasions,  to  his  mercy,  for  the  supply  of  human 
wants,  for  assistance  in  danger,  for  relief  from  pain,  for 
tlie  pardon  of  sin. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

The  Candour  of  the  JVriters  of  the  New  Testament. 

I  MAKE  this  candour  to  consist,  in  their  putting  down 
many  passages,  and  noticing  many  circumstances,  which 
no  writer  whatever  was  likely  to  have  forged ;  and  which 
no  writer  would  have  chosen  to  appear  in  his  book,  who 
had  been  careful  to  present  the  story  in  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable form,  or  who  had  thought  himself  at  liberty 
to  carve  and  mould  the  particulars  of  that  story,  ac- 
cording to  his  choice,  or  according  to  his  judgement  of 
the  effect. 

A  strong  and  well-known  example  of  the  fairness  of 
the  evangelists,  offers  itself  in  their  account  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  namely,  in  their  unanimously  stating,  that, 
after  he  was  risen,  he  appeared  to  his  disciples  alone. 
I  do  not  mean  that  they  have  used  the  exclusive  word 
alone;  but  that  all  the  instances  which  they  have  re- 
corded of  his  appearance,  are  instances  of  appearance 
to  his  disciples  \  that  their  reasonings  upon  it,  and  allu- 

E  2 
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sions  to  it,  are  confined  to  this  supposition ;  and  that, 
by  one  of  them,  Peter  is  made  to  say,  **'  Him  God 
raised  up  the  third  day,  and  showed  him  openly,  not  to 
all  the  people,  but  to  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God, 
even  to  us,  who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose 
from  the  dead*."  The  most  common  understanding 
must  have  perceived,  that  the  history  of  the  resurrection 
would  have  come  with  more  advantage,  if  they  had  re- 
lated that  Jesus  appeared,  after  he  was  risen,  to  his  foes 
as  well  as  his  friends,  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  the 
Jewish  council,  and  the  Roman  governor:  or  even  if 
they  had  asserted  the  public  appearance  of  Christ  in 
general  unqualified  terms,  without  noticing,  as  they 
have  done,  the  presence  of  his  disciples  on  each  occasion, 
and  noticing  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  their  readers 
to  suppose  that  none  but  disciples  were  present. 
They  could  have  represented  in  one  way  as  well  as  the 
other.  And  if  their  point  had  been,  to  have  the  religion 
believed,  whether  true  or  false ;  if  they  had  fabricated 
the  story  ah  initio;  or  if  they  had  been  disposed  either 
to  have  delivered  their  testimony  as  witnesses,  or  to 
have  worked  up  their  materials  and  information  as  hi- 
storians, in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  their  narrative 
as  specious  and  unobjectionable  as  they  could ;  in  a  word, 
if  they  had  thought  of  any  thing  but  of  the  truth  of  the 
case,  as  they  understood  and  believed  it ;  they  would,  in 
their  account  of  Christ's  several  appearances  after  his 
resurrection,  at  least  have  omitted  this  restriction.  At 
this  distance  of  time,  the  account  as  we  have  it  is  per- 
haps more  credible  than  it  would  have  been  the  other 
way;  because  this  manifestation  of  the  historians'  can- 
dour, is  of  more  advantage  to  their  testimony,  than  the 
difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the  account  would 

*  Acts,  X.  40,  41. 
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have  been  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence.  But  this  is  an 
effect  which  the  evangelists  would  not  foresee :  and  I 
think  that  it  was  by  no  means  the  case  at  the  time  when 
the  books  were  composed. 

Mr.  Gibbon  has  argued  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
Koran,  from  the  confessions  which  it  contains,  to  the 
apparent  disadvantage  of  the  Mahometan  cause*.  The 
same  defence  vindicates  the  genuineness  of  our  Gospels, 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  cause  at  all. 

There  are  some  other  instances  in  which  the  evan- 
gelists honestly  relate  what,  they  must  have  perceived, 
would  make  against  them. 

Of  this  kind  is  John  the  Baptist's  message,  preserved 
by  Saint  Matthew  (xi.  2),  and  Saint  Luke  (vii.  18): 
**  Now  when  John  had  heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of 
Christ,  he  sent  two  of  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  him. 
Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another?" 
To  confess,  still  more  to  state,  that  John  the  Baptist 
had  his  doubts  concerning  the  character  of  Jesus,  could 
not  but  afford  a  handle  to  cavil  and  objection.  But 
truth,  like  honesty,  neglects  appearances.  The  same 
observation,  perhaps,  holds  concerning  the  apostacy  of 
Judas  t. 

*  Vol.  ix.  c.  50,  note  96. 

f  I  had  once  placed  amongst  these  examples  of  fair  concession, 
the  remarkable  words  of  Saint  Matthew,  in  his  account  of  Christ's 
appearance  upon  the  Galilean  mountain :  *'  And  when  they  saw 
him,  they  worshipped  him  3  but  some  doubted*."  I  have  since, 
however,  been  convinced  by  what  is  observed  concerning  this  passage 
in  Dr.  Townshend's  discourse  f  upon  the  resurrection,  that  the 
transaction,  as  related  by  Saint  Matthew,  was  really  this:  "  Christ 
appeared  first  at  a  distance;  the  greater  part  of  the  company,  the 
moment  they  saw  him,  worshipped,  but  some  as  yet,  i.  e,  upon  this 

*  Chap,  xxviii.  17.  t  Page  177. 
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John,  vi.  66.  *'  From  that  time,  many  of  his  disciples 
went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him."  Was  it  the 
part  of  a  writer,  who  dealt  in  suppression  and  disguise, 
to  put  down  this  anecdote  ? 

Or  this,  which  Matthew  has  preserved  (xii.  58)? 
**  He  did  not  many  mighty  works  there,  because  of  their 
unbelief." 

Again,  in  the  same  evangelist  (v.  17,  18):  **  Think 
not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets : 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil ;  for,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot,  or  one 
tittle,  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  ful- 
filled.'* At  the  time  the  Gospels  were  written,  the 
apparent  tendency  of  Christ^s  mission  was  to  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  it  was  so  con- 
sidered by  the  Jews  themselves.  It  is  very  improbable, 
therefore,  that,  without  the  constraint  of  truth,  Matthew 
should  have  ascribed  a  saying  to  Christ,  which,  prima 
intuitu^  militated  with  the  judgement  of  the  age  in  which 
his  Gospel  was  written.  Marcion  thought  this  text  so 
objectionable,  that  he  altered  the  words,  so  as  to  invert 
the  sense  =*. 

Once  more  (Acts,  xxv.  18):  "  They  brought  none 
accusation  against  him,  of  such  things  as  I  supposed; 
but  had  certain   questions   against  him  of  their  own 

first  distant  view  of  his  person,  doubted ;  whereupon  Christ  came 
lip  t  to  them,  and  spake  to  them/'  &c. :  that  the  doubt,  therefore, 
was  a  doubt  only  at  first,  for  a  moment,  and  upon  his  being  seen  at 
a  distance,  and  was  afterwards  dispelled  by  his  nearer  approach,  and 
by  his  entering  into  conversation  with  them. 
*  Lardner,  Cred.  vol.  xv.  p.  422. 

f  Saint  Matthew's  words  are,  Kai  irpoaeXQiov  6  Irjorovg  eXaXrjaey 
avroig.  This  intimates,  that,  when  he  first  appeared,  it  was  at  a 
distance,  at  least,  from  many  of  the  spectators.     lb.  p.  197. 
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superstition,  and  of  one  Jesus,  which  was  dead,  whom 
Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive."  Nothing  could  be  more  in 
the  character  of  a  Roman  governor  than  these  words. 
But  that  is  not  precisely  the  point  I  am  concerned  with. 
A  mere  panegyrist,  or  a  dishonest  narrator,  would  not 
have  represented  his  cause,  or  have  made  a  great  ma- 
gistrate represent  it,  in  this  manner,  i.  e.  in  terms  not  a 
little  disparaging,  and  bespeaking,  on  his  part,  much 
unconcern  and  indifference  about  the  matter.  The  same 
observation  may  be  repeated  of  the  speech,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Gallio  (Acts,  xviii.  15) :  **  If  it  be  a  question 
of  words  and  names,  and  of  your  law,  look  ye  to  it  *,  for 
I  will  be  no  judge  of  such  matters." 

Lastly,  where  do  we  discern  a  stronger  mark  of  can- 
dour, or  less  disposition  to  extol  and  magnify,  than  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  same  history?  in  which  the  evan- 
gelist, after  relating  that  Paul,  on  his  first  arrival  at 
Rome,  preached  to  the  Jews  from  morning  until  even- 
ing, adds,  **  And  some  believed  the  things  which  were 
spoken,  and  some  believed  not.'* 

The  following,  I  think,  are  passages  which  were  very 
unlikely  to  have  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  a 
forger  or  a  fabulist. 

Matt.  xxi.  21.  "  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
Verily  I  say  unto  you.  If  ye  have  faith,  and  doubt  not, 
ye  shall  not  only  do  this  which  is  done  unto  the  fig-tree, 
but  also,  if  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain.  Be  thou 
removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea,  it  shall  be  done ; 
all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing, 
it  shall  be  done^."  It  appears  to  me  very  improbable 
that  these  words  should  have  been  put  into  Christ's 
mouth,  if  he  had  not  actually  spoken  them.  The  term 
**  faith,"  as  here  used,  is  perhaps  rightly  interpreted  of 
*  See  also  chap.  xvii.  20.     Luke^  xvii.  6. 
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confidence  in  that  internal  notice,  by  which  the  apostles 
were  admonished  of  their  power  to  perform  any  par- 
ticular miracle.  And  this  exposition  renders  the  sense 
of  the  text  more  easy.  But  the  words  undoubtedly,  in 
their  obvious  construction,  carry  with  them  a  difficulty, 
which  no  writer  would  have  brought  upon  himself  of- 
ficiously. 

Luke,  ix.  59.  "  And  he  said  unto  another.  Follow 
nie :  but  he  said,  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury 
my  father.  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead,  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of 
God^."  This  answer,  though  very  expressive  of  the 
transcendent  importance  of  religious  concerns,  was  ap- 
parently harsh  and  repulsive;  and  such  as  would  not 
have  been  made  for  Christ,  if  he  had  not  really  used  it. 
At  least  some  other  instance  would  have  been  chosen. 

The  following  passage,  I,  for  the  same  reason,  think 
impossible  to  have  been  the  production  of  artifice,  or  of 
a  cold  forgery: — **  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever 
is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgement ;  and  whosoever  shall  say  to 
his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council ; 
but  whosoever  shall  say.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger 
of  hell-fire  (Gehennge)."  Matt.  v.  22.  It  is  emphatic, 
cogent,  and  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  impres- 
sion ;  but  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  art  or 
wariness  on  the  part  of  the  relater. 

The  short  reply  of  our  Lord  to  Mary  Magdalen,  after 
his  resurrection  (John,  xx.  16,  I7),  **  Touch  me  not, 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  unto  my  Father,"  in  my  opi- 
nion, must  have  been  founded  in  a  reference  or  allusion 
to  some  prior  conversation,  for  the  want  of  knowing 
which,  his  meaning  is  hidden  from  us.  This  very  ob* 
*  See  also  Matt.  viii.  21. 
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scurity,  however,  is  a  proof  of  genuineness.     No  one 
would  have  forged  such  an  answer. 

John,  vi.  The  whole  of  the  conversation,  recorded  in 
this  chapter,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  unlikely  to  be 
fabricated,  especially  the  part  of  our  Saviour's  reply 
between  the  fiftieth  and  the  fifty-eighth  verse.  I  need 
only  put  down  the  first  sentence  :  '*  I  am  the  living 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven :  if  any  man  eat 
of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever  :  and  the  bread  that 
I  will  give  him  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world.'*  Without  calling  in  question  the 
expositions  that  have  been  given  of  this  passage,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  it  labours  under  an  ob- 
scurity, in  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any 
one,  who  made  speeches  for  the  persons  of  his  narrative, 
would  have  voluntarily  involved  them.  That  this  dis- 
course was  obscure,  even  at  the  time,  is  confessed  by 
the  writer  who  had  preserved  it,  when  he  tells  us,  at  the 
conclusion,  that  many  of  our  Lord's  disciples,  when  they 
had  heard  this,  said,  "  This  is  a  hard  saying ;  who  can 
hear  it  ?" 

Christ's  taking  of  a  young  child,  and  placing  it  in  the 
midst  of  his  contentious  disciples  (Matt,  xviii.  2),  though 
as  decisive  a  proof,  as  any  could  be,  of  the  benignity 
of  his  temper,  and  very  expressive  of  the  character  of 
the  religion  which  he  wished  to  inculcate,  was  not  by 
any  means  an  obvious  thought.  Nor  am  I  acquainted 
with  any  thing  in  any  ancient  writing  which  resem- 
bles it. 

The  account  of  the  institution  of  the  eucharist  bears 
strong  internal  marks  of  genuineness.  If  it  had  been 
feigned,  it  would  have  been  more  full ;  it  would  have 
come  nearer  to  the  actual  mode  of  celebrating  the  rite, 
as   that   mode   obtained   very  early  in   the  Christian 
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churches :  and  it  would  have  been  more  formal  than  it 
is.  In  the  forged  piece,  called  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions, the  apostles  are  made  to  enjoin  many  parts  of  the 
ritual  which  was  in  use  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, with  as  much  particularity  as  a  modern  rubric 
could  have  done.  Whereas,  in  the  history  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  as  we  read  it  in  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  there 
is  not  so  much  as  the  command  to  repeat  it.  This, 
surely,  looks  like  undesignedness.  I  think  also  that 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  conciseness  of  Christ's 
expression,  **  This  is  my  body,"  would  have  been  avoided 
in  a  made-up  story.'  I  allow  that  the  explication  of 
these  words,  given  by  Protestants,  is  satisfactory ;  but 
it  is  deduced  from  a  diligent  comparison  of  the  words 
in  question  with  forms  of  expression  used  in  Scripture, 
and  especially  by  Christ  upon  other  occasions.  No 
writer  would  arbitrarily  and  unnecessarily  have  thus 
cast  in  his  reader's  way  a  difficulty,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  it  required  research  and  erudition  to  clear  up. 

Now  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  argument 
which  is  built  upon  these  examples,  extends  both  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  books  and  to  the  truth  of  the  nar- 
rative :  for  it  is  improbable  that  the  forger  of  a  history 
in  the  name  of  another  should  have  inserted  such  pass- 
ages into  it :  and  it  is  improbable  also,  that  the  persons 
whose  names  the  books  bear  should  have  fabricated 
such  passages ;  or  even  have  allowed  them  a  place  in 
their  work,  if  they  had  not  believed  them  to  express  the 
truth. 

The  following  observation,  therefore,  of  Dr.  Lardner, 
the  most  candid  of  all  advocates,  and  the  most  cautious 
of  all  inquirers,  seems  to  be  well-founded : — "  Christians 
are  induced  to  believe  the  writers  of  the  Gospel,  by 
observing  the  evidences  of  piety  and  probity  that  appear 
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in  their  writings,  in  which  there  is  no  deceit,  or  ar- 
tifice, or  cunning,  or  design."  **  No  remarks,"  as  Dr. 
Beattie  hath  properly  said,  **  are  thrown  in,  to  antici- 
pate objections ;  nothing  of  that  caution,  which  never 
fails  to  distinguish  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  imposture ;  no  endeavour  to  reconcile  the 
reader's  mind  to  what  may  be  extraordinary  in  the  nar- 
rative." 

I  beg  leave  to  cite  also  another  author*,  who  has 
well  expressed  the  reflection  which  the  examples  now 
brought  forward  were  intended  to  suggest.  *'  It  doth 
not  appear  that  ever  it  came  into  the  mind  of  these 
writers,  to  consider  how  this  or  the  other  action  would 
appear  to  mankind,  or  what  objections  might  be  raised 
upon  them.  But  without  at  all  attending  to  this,  they 
lay  the  facts  before  you,  at  no  pains  to  think  whether 
they  would  appear  credible  or  not.  If  the  reader  will 
not  believe  their  testimony,  there  is  no  help  for  it : 
they  tell  the  truth,  and  attend  to  nothing  else. 
Surely  this  looks  like  sincerity,  and  that  they  pub- 
lished nothing  to  the  world  but  what  they  believed 
themselves." 

As  no  improper  supplement  to  this  chapter,  I  crave 
a  place  here  for  observing  the  extreme  naturalness  of 
some  of  the  things  related  in  the  New  Testament. 

Mark,  ix.  23.  "  Jesus  said  unto  him.  If  thou  canst 
believe,  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth. 
And  straightway  the  father  of  the  child  cried  out,  and 
said  with  tears.  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  mine  un- 
belief." This  struggle  in  the  father's  heart,  between 
solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  his  child,  and  a  kind 
of  involuntary  distrust  of  Christ's  power  to  heal  him,  is 
*  Duchal,  p.  97,  98. 
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here  expressed  with  an  air  of  reality,  which  could  hardly 
be  counterfeited. 

Again  (Matt.  xxi.  9),  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to 
introduce  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  and  their  demand,  a 
short  time  afterwards,  of  his  crucifixion,  when  he  did 
not  turn  out  what  they  expected  him  to  be,  so  far  from 
affording  matter  of  objection,  represents  popular  favour 
in  exact  agreement  with  nature  and  with  experience, 
as  the  flux  and  reflux  of  a  wave. 

The  rulers  and  Pharisees  rejecting  Christ,  whilst  many 
of  the  common  people  received  him,  was  the  effect 
which,  in  the  then  state  of  Jewish  prejudices,  I  should 
have  expected.  And  the  reason  with  which  they  who 
rejected  Christ's  mission  kept  themselves  in  counte- 
nance, and  with  which  also  they  answered  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  favoured  it,  is  precisely  the  reason 
which  such  men  usually  give  : — "  Have  any  of  the  scribes 
or  Pharisees  believed  on  him  ?"  (John,  vii.  48.) 

In  our  Lord's  conversation  at  the  well  (John,  iv.  29), 
Christ  had  surprised  the  Samaritan  woman  with  an 
allusion  to  a  single  particular  in  her  domestic  situation, 
*'  Thou  hast  had  five  husbands ;  and  he,  whom  thou 
now  hast,  is  not  thy  husband."  The  woman,  soon 
after  this,  ran  back  to  the  city,  and  called  out  to  her 
neighbours,  **  Come,  see  a  man  which  told  me  all  things 
that  ever  I  did."  This  exaggeration  appears  to  me 
very  natural ;  especially  in  the  hurried  state  of  spirits 
into  which  the  woman  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown. 

The  lawyer's  subtilty  in  running  a  distinction  upon 
the  word  neighbour,  in  the  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  was  no  less  natural,  than  our 
Saviour's  answer  was  decisive  and  satisfactory  (Luke,  x. 
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^9.)     The  lawyer  of  the  New  Testament,  it  must  be 
observed,  was  a  Jewish  divine. 

The  behaviour  of  Gallio  (Acts,  xviii.  12 — 17),  and  of 
Festus  (xxv.  18,  19),  have  been  observed  upon  already. 

The  consistency  of  Saint  Paul's  character  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  history  (viz,  the  warmth  and  activity 
of  his  zeal,  first  against,  and  then  for  Christianity),  car- 
ries with  it  very  much  of  the  appearance  of  truth. 

There  are  also  some  properties,  as  they  maybe  called, 
observable  in  the  Gospels;  that  is,  circumstances  se- 
parately suiting  with  the  situation,  character,  and  in- 
tention of  their  respective  authors. 

Saint  Matthew,  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  Galilee,  and 
did  not  join  Christ's  society  until  some  time  after  Christ 
had  come  into  Galilee  to  preach,  has  given  us  very  little 
of  his  History  prior  to  that  period.  Saint  John,  who 
had  been  converted  before,  and  who  wrote  to  supply 
omissions  in  the  other  Gospels,  relates  some  remarkable 
particulars,  which  had  taken  place  before  Christ  left 
Judea,  to  go  into  Galilee*. 

Saint  Matthew  (xv.  1)  has  recorded  the  cavil  of  the 
Pharisees  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  for  eating  "with 
unclean  hands."  Saint  Mark  has  also  (vii.  1)  recorded 
the  same  transaction  (taken  probably  from  Saint  Mat- 
thew), but  with  this  addition;  *'  For  the  Pharisees,  and 
all  the  Jews,  except  they  wash  their  hands  often,  eat 
not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders:  and  when  they 
come  from  the  market,  except  they  wash,  they  eat  not : 
and  many  other  things  there  be  which  they  have  re- 
ceived to  hold,  as  the  washing  of  cups  and  pots,  brazen 
vessels,  and  of  tables."  Now  Saint  Matthew  was  not 
only  a  Jew  lijmself,  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  whole 
structure  of  his  Gospel,  especially  from  his  numerous 
*  Hartley's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 
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references  to  the  Old  Testament,  that  he  wrote  for 
Jewish  readers.  The  above  explanation,  therefore,  in 
him,  would  have  been  unnatural,  as  not  being  wanted 
by  the  readers  whom  he  addressed.  But  in  Mark,  who, 
whatever  use  he  might  make  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  in- 
tended his  own  narrative  for  a  general  circulation,  and 
who  himself  travelled  to  distant  countries  in  the  service 
of  the  religion,  it  was  properly  added. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Identity  of  Chris fs  Character. 

The  argument  expressed  by  this  title,  I  apply  prin- 
cipally to  the  comparison  of  the  first  three  Gospels  with 
that  of  Saint  John.  It  is  known  to  every  reader  of 
Scripture,  that  the  passages  of  Christ's  history,  pre- 
served by  Saint  John,  are,  except  his  passion  and  re- 
surrection, for  the  most  part,  different  from  those  which 
are  delivered  by  the  other  evangelists.  And  I  think 
the  ancient  account  of  this  difference  to  be  the  true  one, 
m%.  that  Saint  John  wrote  after  the  rest,  and  to  supply 
what  he  thought  omissions  in  their  narratives,  of  which 
the  principal  were  our  Saviour's  conferences  with  the  Jews 
of  Jerusalem,  and  his  discourses  to  his  apostles  at  his  last 
supper.  But  what  I  observe  in  the  comparison  of  these 
several  accounts  is,  that,  although  actions  and  discourses 
are  ascribed  to  Christ  by  Saint  John,  in  general  dif- 
ferent from  what  are  given  to  him  by  the  other  evan- 
gelists, yet,  under  this  diversity,  there  is  a  similitude  of 
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manner,  which  indicates  that  the  actions  and  discourses 
proceeded  from  the  same  person.  I  should  have  laid 
little  stress  upon  the  repetition  of  actions  substantially 
alike,  or  of  discourses  containing  many  of  the  same  ex- 
pressions, because  that  is  a  species  of  resemblance  which 
would  either  belong  to  a  true  history,  or  might  easily 
be  imitated  in  a  false  one.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  a 
dramatic  writer  is  able  to  sustain  propriety  and  distinc- 
tion of  character,  through  a  great  variety  of  separate 
incidents  and  situations.  But  the  evangelists  were  not 
dramatic  writers ;  nor  possessed  the  talents  of  dramatic 
writers;  nor  will  it,  I  believe,  be  suspected,  that  they 
studied  uniformity  of  character,  or  ever  thought  of  any 
such  thing,  in  the  person  who  was  the  subject  of  their 
histories.  Such  uniformity,  if  it  exist,  is  on  their  part 
casual ;  and  if  there  be,  as  I  contend  there  is,  a  per- 
ceptible resemblance  Qi  manner,  in  passages,  and  between 
discourses,  which  are  in  themselves  extremely  distinct, 
and  are  delivered  by  historians  writing  without  any  imi- 
tation of,  or  reference  to,  one  another,  it  affords  a  just 
presumption,  that  these  are,  what  they  profess  to  be, 
the  actions  and  the  discourses  of  the  same  real  person ; 
that  the  evangelists  wrote  from  fact,  and  not  from 
imagination. 

The  article  in  which  I  find  this  agreement  most  strong, 
is  in  oiir  Saviour's  mode  of  teaching,  and  in  that  parti- 
cular property  of  it,  which  consists  in  his  drawing  of 
his  doctrine  from  the  occasion ;  or,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  raising  reflections  from  the  objects  and  in- 
cidents before  him,  or  turning  a  particular  discourse 
then  passing,  into  an  opportunity  of  general  instruc- 
tion. 

It  will  be  my  business  to  point  out  this  manner  in 
the  first  three  evangelists ;  and  then  to  inquire,  whether 
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it  do  not  appear  also,  in  several  examples  of  Christ's 
discourses,  preserved  by  Saint  John. 

The  reader  will  observe  in  the  following  quotations, 
that  the  Italic  letter  contains  the  reflection ;  the  com- 
mon letter,  the  incident  or  occasion  from  which  it 
springs. 

Matt.  xii.  47—50.  "  Then  they  said  unto  him.  Be- 
hold, thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  without,  de- 
siring to  speak  with  thee.  •  But  he  answered,  and  said 
unto  him  that  told  him.  Who  is  my  mother?  and  who 
are  my  brethren?  And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to- 
w^ard  his  disciples,  and  said.  Behold  my  mother  and  my 
brethren :  for  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven^  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister , 
and  mother, ^^ 

Matt.  xvi..  5.  *'  And  when  his  disciples  were  come 
to  the  other  side,  they  had  forgotten  to  take  bread ;  then 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  Tahe  heed,  and  beware  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees.  And 
they  reasoned  among  themselves,  saying,  It  is  because 
we  have  taken  no  bread. — How  is  it  that  ye  do  not 
understand,  that  I  speak  it  not  to  you  concerning  bread, 
that  ye  shall  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and 
of  the  Sadducees  ?  Then  understood  they,  how  that  he 
hade  them  not  beware  of  the  leaven  qf  bread,  but  of  the 
DOCTRINE  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees,'*' 

Matt.  XV.  1,  2.  10,  11.  15—20.  "  Then  came  to 
Jesus  scribes  and  Pharisees,  which  were  of  Jerusalem, 
saying,  Why  do  thy  disciples  transgress  the  traditions 
of  the  elders  ?  for  they  wash  not  their  hands  when  they 
eat  bread. — And  he  called  the  multitude,  and  said  unto 
them,  Hear  and  understand :  Not  that  which  goeth  into 
the  mouth  defileth  a  man,  but  that  which  cometh  out  of 
the  mouth,  this  defileth  the  man, Then  answered 
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Peter,  and  said  unto  him,  declare  unto  us  this  parable. 
And  Jesus  said,  Are  ye  also  yet  without  understanding  ? 
Do  ye  not  understand,  that  whatsoever  entereth  in  at 
the  mouth,  goeth  into  the  belly,  and  is  cast  out  into  the 
draught  ?  but  those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the 
mouth,  come  forth  from  the  heart,  and  they  defile  the 
man  \fo7'  out  of  theheart  proceed  evil  tJioughts,  murders, 
adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphe- 
mies; these  are  the  things  which  defile  a  man:  but  to 

EAT  WITH    UNWASHEN   HANDS,  DEFILETH   NOT  A  MAN." 

Our  Saviour,  on  this  occasion,  expatiates  rather  more 
at  large  than  usual,  and  his  discourse  also  is  more 
divided ;  but  the  concluding  sentence  brings  back  the 
whole  train  of  thought  to  the  incident  in  the  first  verse, 
vi%,  the  objurgatory  question  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
renders  it  evident  that  the  whole  sprang  from  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

Mark,  x.  13,  14,  15.  **  And  they  brought  young 
children  to  him,  that  he  should  touch  them  ;  and  his 
disciples  rebuked  those  that  brought  them :  but  when 
Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto 
them.  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God: 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
hingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 
therein^ 

Mark,  i.  16,  17-     "  Now  as  he  walked  by  the  sea  of 

Galilee,  he  saw  Simon  and  Andrew  his  brother  casting 

a  net  into  the  sea,  for  they  were  fishers :  and  Jesus  said 

unto  them.  Come  ye  after  me,  and  I  will  mahe  you 

fishers  ofmen^ 

Luke,  xi.  27-  "  And  it  came  to  pass  as  he  spake 
these  things,  a  certain  woman  of  the  company  lifted  up 
her  voice,  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed  is  the  womb  that 

VOL.  II.  F 
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bare  thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou  hast  sucked :  but  he 
said.  Yea,  rather  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
of  God,  and  keep  it'' 

Luke,  xiii.  1 —3.  "  There  were  present  at  that  season, 
some  that  told  him  of  the  Galileans,  whose  blood  Pilate 
had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices  ;  and  Jesus  answering, 
said  unto  them,  Suppose  ye,  that  these  Galileans  were 
sinners  ahove  all  the  Galileans,  because  they  suffered 
such  things  ?  /  tell  you,  Nay:  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish  J  ^ 

Luke,  xiv.  15.  "  And  when  one  of  them  that  sat  at 
meat  with  him,  heard  these  things,  he  said  unto  him. 
Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Then  said  he  unto  him,  A  certain  man  made  a 
great  swpper,  and  bade  many,^'  &c.  The  parable  is 
rather  too  long  for  insertion,  but  affords  a  striking  in- 
stance of  Christ's  manner  of  raising  a  discourse  from 
the  occasion.  Observe  also  in  the  same  chapter  two 
other  examples  of  advice,  drawn  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  entertainment  and  the  behaviour  of  the  guests. 

We  will  now  see,  how  this  manner  discovers  itself  in 
Saint  John^s  history  of  Christ, 

John,  vi.  25.  *'  And  when  they  had  found  him  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sea,  they  said  unto  him,  Rabbi, 
when  camest  thou  hither?  Jesus  answered  them,  and 
said.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  ye  seek  me  not  because  ye 
saw  the  miracles,  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves, 
and  were  filled.  Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perish- 
eth,  but  for  that  meat  ivhich  endureth  unto  everlasting 
life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall  give  unto  you.'^ 

John,  iv.  12.  "  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father 
Abraham,  who  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank  thereof 
himself,  and  his  children,  and  his  cattle  ?  Jesus  an- 
swered, and  said  unto  her  (the  woman  of  Samaria), 
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Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again ; 
but  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him,  shall  never  thirst;  hut  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him,  shall  he  in  him  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life,^^ 

John,  iv.  31.  "  In  the  mean  while,  his  disciples 
prayed  him,  saying,  Master,  eat ;  but  he  said  unto  them, 
I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of.  Therefore  said 
the  disciples  one  to  another.  Hath  any  man  brought 
him  aught  to  eat  ?  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  My  meat  is, 
to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his 
worh,^^ 

John,  ix.  1 — 5.  "  And  as  Jesus  passed  by,  he  saw  a 
man  which  was  blind  from  his  birth :  and  his  disciples 
asked  him,  saying,  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents, 
that  he  was  born  blind?  Jesus  answered,  Neither  hath 
this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents,  but  that  the  works  of 
God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him.  /  rnust  work  the 
works  of  Him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day ;  the  night 
Cometh  when  no  man  can  work.  As  long  as  I  am  in  the 
world,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,^^ 

John,  ix.  ^5 — 40.  "  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast 
him  (the  blind  man  above-mentioned)  out :  and  when 
he  had  found  him,  he  said  unto  him.  Dost  thou  believe 
on  the  Son  of  God  ?  And  he  answered,  and  said.  Who 
is  he,  Lord,  that  I  might  believe  oil  him?  And  Jesus 
said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he 
that  talketh  with  thee.  And  he  said.  Lord,  I  believe ; 
and  he  worshipped  him.  And  Jesus  said,  For  judge- 
ment I  have  come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see 
not  might  see ;  and  that  they  which  see,  might  he  made 
Mind  J*  ^ 

All  that  the  reader  has  now  to  do,  is  to  compare  the 
series  of  examples  taken  from  Saint  John,  with   the 

f2 
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series  of  examples  taken  from  the  other  evangelists,  and 
to  judge  whether  there  be  not  a  visible  agreement  of 
manner  between  them.  In  the  above-quoted  passages, 
the  occasion  is  stated,  as  well  as  the  reflection.  They 
seem,  therefore,  the  most  proper  for  the  purpose  of  our 
argument.  A  large,  however,  and  curious  collection 
has  been  made  by  different  writers*,  of  instances,  in 
which  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Christ  spoke  in 
allusion  to  some  object,  or  some  occasion,  then  before 
him,  though  the  mention  of  the  occasion,  or  of  the  ob- 
ject, be  omitted  in  the  history.  I  only  observe,  that 
these  instances  are  common  to  Saint  John's  Gospel  with 
the  other  three. 

I  conclude  this  article  by  remarking,  that  nothing  of 
this  manner  is  perceptible  in  the  speeches  recorded  in 
the  Acts,  or  in  any  other  but  those  which  are  attributed 
to  Christ,  and  that,  in  truth,  it  was  a  very  unlikely 
manner  for  a  forger  or  fabulist  to  attempt;  and  a  man- 
ner very  difficult  for  any  writer  to  execute,  if  he  had  to 
supply  all  the  materials,  both  the  incidents  and  the  ob- 
servations upon  them,  out  of  his  own  head.  A  forger 
or  a  fabulist  would  have  made  for  Christ,  discourses 
exhorting  to  virtue  and  dissuading  from  vice  in  general 
terms.  It  would  never  have  entered  into  the  thoughts 
of  either,  to  have  crowded  together  such  a  number  of 
allusions  to  time,  place,  and  other  little  circumstances, 
as  occur,  for  instance,  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and 
which  nothing  but  the  actual  presence  of  the  objects 
could  have  suggested  t. 

II.  There  appears  to  me  to  exist  an  affinity  between 
the  history  of  Christ's  placing  a  little  child  in  the  midst 
of  his  disciples,  as  related  by  the  first  three  evangelists  t, 

*  Newton  on  Daniel,  p.  148,  note  a.  Jortin,  Dis.  p.  213.  Bishop 
Law's  Life  of  Christ,  t  See  Bishop  Law's  Life  of  Christ.  %  Matt, 
xviii.  1.  Mark,  ix.  33.  Luke,  ix.  46. 
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and  the  history  of  Christ's  washing  his  disciple's  feet, 
as  given  by  Saint  John*.  In  the  stories  themselves 
there  is  no  resemblance.  But  the  affinity  which  I  would 
point  out  consists  in  these  two  articles  :  First,  that  both 
stories  denote  the  emulation  which  prevailed  amongst 
Christ's  disciples,  and  his  own  care  and  desire  to  correct 
it ;  the  moral  of  both  is  the  same.  Secondly,  that  both 
stories  are  specimens  of  the  same  manner  of  teaching, 
viz.  by  action ;  a  mode  of  emblematic  instruction  ex- 
tremely peculiar,  and,  in  these  passages,  ascribed,  we 
see,  to  our  Saviour,  by  the  first  three  evangelists,  and 
by  Saint  John,  in  instances  totally  unlike,  and  without 
the  smallest  suspicion  of  their  borrowing  from  each 
other. 

III.  A  singularity  in  Christ's  language,  which  runs 
through  all  the  evangelists,  and  which  is  found  in  those 
discourses  of  Saint  John,  that  have  nothing  similar  to 
them  in  the  other  Gospels,  is  the  appellation  of  ''  the 
Son  of  man;"  and  it  is  in  all  the  evangelists  found 
under  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  being  applied  by 
Christ  to  himself,  but  of  never  being  used  of  him,  or 
towards  him,  by  any  other  person.  It  occurs  seven- 
teen times  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  twenty  times  in  Mark's, 
twenty-one  times  in  Luke's,  and  eleven  times  in  John's, 
and  always  with  this  restriction. 

IV.  A  point  of  agreement  in  the  conduct  of  Christ, 
as  represented  by  his  different  historians,  is  that  of 
his  withdrawing  himself  out  of  the  way,  whenever  the 
behaviour  of  the  multitude  indicated  a  disposition  to 
tumult. 

Matt.  xiv.  22.  *'  And  straightway  Jesus  constrained 
his  disciples  to  get  into  a  ship,  and  to  go  before  him 
unto  the  other  side,  while  he  sent  the  multitude  away* 
*  Chap.  xiii.  3. 
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And  when  he  had  sent  the  multitude  away,  he  went  up 
into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray." 

Luke,  V.  15,  16.  "  But  so  much  the  more  went  there 
a  fame  abroad  of  him,  and  great  multitudes  came  to- 
gether to  hear,  and  to  be  healed  by  him  of  their  infirmi- 
ties :  and  he  withdrew  himself  into  the  wilderness,  and 
prayed." 

With  these  quotations,  compare  the  following  from 
Saint  John : 

Chap.  V.  13.  "  And  he  that  was  healed,  wist  not 
who  it  was;  for  Jesus  had  conveyed  himself  away,  ^ 
multitude  being  in  that  place." 

Chap.  vi.  15.  *'  When  Jesus  therefore  perceived  that 
they  would  come  and  take  him  by  force,  to  make  him 
a  king,  he  departed  again  into  a  mountain  himself 
alone." 

In  this  last  instance,  Saint  John  gives  the  motive  of 
Christ's  conduct,  which  is  left  unexplained  by  the  other 
evangelists,  who  have  related  the  conduct  itself. 

V.  Another,  and  a  more  singular  circumstance  in 
Christ's  ministry,  was  the  reserve,  which,  for  some  time, 
and  upon  some  occasions  at  least,  he  used  in  declaring 
his  own  character,  and  his  leaving  it  to  be  collect'ed 
from  his  works,  rather  than  his  professions.  Just  rea- 
sons for  this  reserve  have  been  assigned"^.  But  it  is 
not  what  one  would  have  expected.  We  meet  with  it 
in  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  (chap.  xvi.  SO)  :  "  Then 
charged  he  his  disciples,  that  they  should  tell  no  man 
that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ."  Again,  and  upon  a 
different  occasion,  in  Saint  Mark's,  (chap.  iii.  11): 
"  And  unclean  spirits,  when  they  saw  him,  fell  down 
before  him,  and  cried  saying,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God : 
and  he  straitly  charged  them  that  they  should  not  make 
*  See  Locke's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 
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him  known."  Another  instance  similar  to  this  last  is 
recorded  by  Saint  Luke,  (chap.  iv.  41).  What  we  thus 
find  in  the  three  evangelists,  appears  also  in  a  passage 
of  Saint  John,  (chap.  x.  24,  25)  :  **  Then  came  the  Jews 
round  about  him,  and  said  unto  him,  How  long  dost 
thou  make  us  to  doubt :  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us 
plainly."  The  occasion  here  was  different  from  any  of 
the  rest  j  and  it  was  indirect.  We  only  discover  Christ's 
conduct  through  the  upbraidings  of  his  adversaries. 
But  all  this  strengthens  the  argument.  I  had  rather 
at  any  time  surprise  a  coincidence  in  some  oblique  allu- 
sion, than  read  it  in  broad  assertions. 

VI.  In  our  Lord's  commerce  with  his  disciples,  one 
very  observable  particular  is  the  difficulty  which  they 
found  in  understanding  him,  when  he  spoke  to  them  of 
the  future  part  of  his  history,  especially  of  what  related 
to  his  passion  or  resurrection.  This  difficulty  produced, 
as  was  natural,  a  wish  in  them  to  ask  for  further  explana- 
tion ;  from  which,  however,  they  appear  to  have  been 
sometimes  kept  back,  by  the  fear  of  giving  offence.  All 
these  circumstances  are  distinctly  noticed  by  Mark  and 
Luke,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  informing  them  (pro- 
bably for  the  first  time),  that  the  Son  of  man  should  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  men.  "They  understood 
not,"  the  evangelists  tell  us,  "  this  saying,  and  it  was 
hid  from  them,  that  they  perceived  it  not ;  and  they 
feared  to  ask  him  of  that  saying."  Luke,  ix.  45 ;  Mark, 
ix.  32.  In  Saint  John's  Gospel,  we  have,  on  a  different 
occasion,  and  in  a  different  instance,  the  same  difficulty 
of  apprehension,  the  same  curiosity,  and  the  same  re- 
straint:— "  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me  :  and 
again,  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go 
to  the  Father.  Then  said  some  of  his  disciples  among 
themselves,  What  is  this  that  he  saith  unto  us?    A  little 
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while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me :  and  again,  a  little  while 
and  ye  shall  see  me :  and,  Because  I  go  to  the  Father  ? 
They  said,  therefore.  What  is  this  that  he  saith? 
A  little  while?  We  cannot  tell  what  he  saith.  Now 
Jesus  knew  that  they  were  desirous  to  ask  him,  and  said 
unto  them, — "  &c.     John  xvi.  16,  et  seq. 

VII.  The  meekness  of  Christ  during  his  last  suffer- 
ings, which  is  conspicuous  in  the  narratives  of  the  first 
three  evangelists,  is  preserved  in  that  of  Saint  John 
under  separate  examples.     The  answer  given  by  him,  in 
Saint  John*,  when  the  high  priest  asked  him  of  his  dis- 
ciples and  his  doctrine ;  "  I  spake  openly  to  the  world; 
I  ever  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple, 
whither  the  Jews  always  resort;  and  in  secret  have  I 
said  nothing;  why  askest  thou  me?  ask  them  which 
heard  me,  what  I  have  said  unto  them ;"  is  very  much 
of  a  piece  with  his  reply  to  the  armed  party  which 
seized  him,  as  we  read  it  in  Saint  Mark's  Gospel,  and 
in  Saint  Luke's t:   "Are  you  come  out  as  against  a 
thief,  with  swords  and  with  staves  to  take  me?  I  was 
daily  with  you  in  the  temple  teaching,  and  ye  took  me 
not."   In  both  answers,  we  discern  the  same  tranquillity, 
the  same  reference  to  his  public  teaching.     His  mild 
expostulation  with  Pilate,  on  tv/o  several  occasions,  as 
related  by  Saint  Johnt,  is  delivered  with  the  same  un- 
ruffled temper,  as  that  which  conducted  him  through 
the  last  scene  of  his  life,  as  described  by  his  other  evan- 
gelists.     His  answer  in  Saint  John's  Gospel,  to  the 
officer  who  struck  him  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,   "  If 
I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil;  but  if  welJ, 
why  smitest  thou  me§?"  was  such  an  answer,  as  might 
have  been  looked  for  from  the  person,  who,  as  he  pro- 

*  Chap,  xviii.  20,  21.  f  Mark,  xiv.  48.     Luke,  xxii.  52. 

X  Chap,  xviii.  34.  xix.  1 J .  §  Chap,  xviii.  23. 
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ceeded  to  the  place  of  execution,  bid  his  companions 
(as  we  are  told  by  Saint  Luke*),  weep  not  for  him,  but 
for  themselves,  their  posterity,  and  their  country ;  and 
who,  whilst  he  was  suspended  upon  the  cross,  prayed 
for  his  murderers,  "  for  they  know  not,"  said  he,  "  what 
they  do."  The  urgency  also  of  his  judges  and  his  pro- 
secutors to  extort  from  him  a  defence  to  the  accusation, 
and  his  unwillingness  to  make  any  (which  was  a  peculiar 
circumstance),  appears  in  Saint  John's  account,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  other  evangelists  t. 

There  are  moreover  two  other  correspondencies  be- 
tween Saint  John's  history  of  the  transaction  and  theirs, 
of  a  kind  somewhat  different  from  those  which  we  have 
been  now  mentioning. 

The  first  three  evangelists  record  what  is  called  our 
vSaviour's  agony,  i.  e,  his  devotion  in  the  garden  imme- 
diately before  he  was  apprehended ;  in  which  narrative, 
they  all  make  him  pray,  *' that  the  cup  might  pass  from 
him."  This  is  the  particular  metaphor  which  they  all 
ascribe  to  him.  Saint  Matthew  adds,  "  O  my  Father,  if 
this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me,  except  I  drink  it, 
thy  will  be  donet."  Now  Saint  John  does  not  give 
the  scene  in  the  garden :  but  when  Jesus  was  seized,  and 
some  resistance  was  attempted  to  be  made  by  Peter, 
Jesus,  according  to  his  account,  checked  the  attempt 
with  this  reply:  **  Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath; 
the  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it  §  ?"  This  is  something  more  than  consistency; 
it  ie  coincidence ;  because  it  is  extremely  natural,  that 
Jesus,  who,  before  he  was  apprehended,  had  been  pray- 
ing his  Father,  that  "  that  cup  might  pass  from  him," 
yet  with  such  a  pious  retraction  of  his  request,  as  to 
have  added,  *'  If  this  cup  may  not  pass  from  me,  thy 

*  Cluip.  xxiii.  28.  f  See  John,  xix.  9.  Matt,  xxvii.  14.  Luke, 
xxiii.  9.         +  Chap.  xxvi.  42.         §  Chap,  xviii.  1 1 . 
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will  be  done ;"  it  was  natural,  I  say,  for  the  same  pei^on, 
when  he  actually  was  apprehended,  to  express  the  re- 
signation to  which  he  had  already  made  up  his  thoughts, 
and  to  express  it  in  the  form  of  speech  which  he  had 
before  used,  "  The  cup  which  my  father  hath  given  me, 
shall  I  not  drink  it  ?"  This  is  a  coincidence  between 
writers,  in  whose  narratives  there  is  no  imitation,  but 
great  diversity. 

A  second  similar  correspondency  is  the  following : 
Matthew  and  Mark  make  the  charge,  upon  which  our 
Lord  was  condemned,  to  be  a  threat  of  destroying  the 
temple ;  "  We  heard  him  say,  I  will  destroy  this  temple, 
made  with  hands,  and  within  three  days  I  will  build 
another  made  without  hands  ^;"  but  they  neither  of 
them  inform  us,  upon  what  circumstance  this  calumny 
was  founded.  Saint  John,  in  the  early  part  of  the  hi- 
story t,  supplies  us  with  this  information ;  for  he  relates, 
that,  on  our  Lord's  first  journey  to  Jerusalem,  when  the 
Jews  asked  him,  *'  What  sign  showest  thou  unto  us, 
seeing  that  thou  doest  these  things?  he  answered.  De- 
stroy this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up." 
This  agreement  could  hardly  arise  from  any  thing  but 
the  truth  of  the  case.  From  any  care  or  design  in 
Saint  John,  to  make  his  narrative  tally  with  the  narra- 
tives of  other  evangelists,  it  certainly  did  not  arise,  for 
no  such  design  appears,  but  the  absence  of  it. 

A  strong  and  more  general  instance  of  agreement,  is 
the  following. — The  first  three  evangelists  have  related 
the  appointment  of  the  twelve  apostles  J ;  and  have  given 
a  catalogue  of  their  names  in  form.  John,  without  ever 
mentioning  the  appointment,  or  giving  the  catalogue, 
supposes,  throughout  his  whole  narrative,  Christ  to  be 

*  Mark,  xiv.  58.  t  Chap.  ii.  19.  X  Matt.  x.  1.  Mark,  Hi.  14. 
Luke,  vi.  12. 
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accompanied  by  a  select  party  of  disciples ;  the  number 
of  these  to  be  twelve  * ;  and  whenever  he  happens  to 
notice  any  one  as  of  that  number  t,  it  is  one  included  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  other  evangelists:  and  the  names 
principally  occurring  in  the  course  of  his  history  of 
Christ  are  the  names  extant  in  their  list.  This  last 
agreement,  which  is  of  considerable  moment,  runs 
through  every  Gospel,  and  through  every  chapter  of 
each. 

All  this  bespeaks  reality. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Originality  of  our  Saviour's  Character, 

The  Jews,  whether  right  or  wrong,  had  understood 
their  prophecies  to  foretell  the  advent  of  a  person,  who 
by  some  supernatural  assistance  should  advance  their 
nation  to  independence,  and  to  a  supreme  degree  of 
splendour  and  prosperity.  This  was  the  reigning  opi- 
nion and  expectation  of  the  times. 

Now,  had  Jesus  been  an  enthusiast,  it  is  probable 
that  his  enthusiasm  would  have  fallen  in  with  the  popular 
delusion,  and  that,  while  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  the 
person  intended  by  these  predictions,  he  would  have  as- 
sumed the  character  to  which  they  were  universally  sup- 
posed to  relate. 

Had  he  been  an  impostor,  it  was  his  business  to  have 
flattered  the  prevailing  hopes,  because  these  hopes  were 
to  be  the  instruments  of  his  attraction  and  success. 
*  Chap.  vi.  70.  f  Chap.  xx.  24.  vi.  71. 
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But,  what  is  better  than  conjectures,  is  the  fact,  that 
all  the  pretended  Messiahs  actually  did  so.  We  learn 
from  Josephus,  that  there  were  many  of  these.  Some 
of  them,  it  is  probable,  might  be  impostors,  who  thought 
that  an  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion.  Others,  perhaps,  were  enthusiasts,  whose  ima- 
gination had  been  drawn  to  this  particular  object,  by  the 
language  and  sentiments  which  prevailed  around  them. 
But,  whether  impostors  or  enthusiasts,  they  concurred 
in  producing  themselves  in  the  character  which  their 
countrymen  looked  for,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  restorers 
and  deliverers  of  the  nation,  in  that  sense  in  which  re- 
storation and  deliverance  were  expected  by  the  Jews. 

Why  therefore  Jesus,  if  he  was,  like  them,  either  an 
enthusiast  or  impostor,  did  not  pursue  the  same  conduct 
as  they  did,  in  framing  his  character  and  pretensions, 
it  will  be  found  difficult  to  explain.  A  mission,  the 
operation  and  benefit  of  which  was  to  take  place  in  an- 
other life,  was  a  thing  unthought  of  as  the  subject  of 
these  prophecies.  That  Jesus,  coming  to  them  as  their 
Messiah,  should  come  under  a  character  totally  different 
from  that  in  which  they  expected  him ;  should  deviate 
from  the  general  persuasion,  and  deviate  into  pretensions 
absolutely  singular  and  original;  appears  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  imputation  of  enthusiasm  or  imposture, 
both  which,  by  their  nature,  I  should  expect,  would, 
and  both  which,  throughout  the  experience  which  this 
very  subject  furnishes,  in  fact  have,  followed  the  opi- 
nions that  obtained  at  the  time. 

If  it  be  said,  that  Jesus,  having  tried  the  other  plan, 
turned  at  length  to  this ;  I  answer,  that  the  thing  is  said 
without  evidence;  against  evidence;  that  it  was  com- 
petent to  the  rest  to  have  done  the  same,  yet  that  nothing 
of  this  sort  was  thought  of  by  any. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

One  argument,  which  has  been  much  relied  upon, 
(but  not  more  than  its  just  weight  deserves),  is  the  con- 
formity of  the  facts  occasionally  mentioned  or  referred 
to  in  Scripture,  with  the  state  of  things  in  those  times, 
as  represented  by  foreign  and  independent  accounts; 
which  conformity  proves,  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  possessed  a  species  of  local  knowledge,  which 
could  belong  only  to  an  inhabitant  of  that  country,  and 
to  one  living  in  that  age.  This  argument,  if  well  made 
out  by  examples,  is  very  little  short  of  proving  the  ab- 
solute genuineness  of  the  writings.  It  carries  them  up 
to  the  age  of  the  reputed  authors,  to  an  age  in  which  it 
must  have  been  difficult  to  impose  upon  the  Christian 
public  forgeries  in  the  names  of  those  authors,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  forgeries  were  at- 
tempted. It  proves,  at  least,  that  the  books,  whoever 
were  the  authors  of  them,  were  composed  by  persons 
living  in  the  time  and  country  in  which  these  things 
were  transacted ;  and  consequently  capable,  by  their 
situation,  of  being  well  informed  of  the  facts  which  they 
relate.  And  the  argument  is  stronger  when  applied  to 
the  New  Testament,  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  almost  any 
other  writings,  by  reason  of  the  mixed  nature  of  the 
allusions  which  this  book  contains.  The  scene  of  action 
is  not  confined  to  a  single  country,  but  displayed  in  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  Roman  empire.  Allusions  are 
made  to  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  and  the  Jews.  This  variety  renders  a  forgery 
proportionably  more  difiicult,  especially  to  writers  of  a 
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posterior  age.  A  Greek  or  Roman  Christian,  who 
lived  in  the  second  or  third  century,  would  have  been 
wanting  in  Jewish  literature ;  a  Jewish  convert  in  those 
ages  would  have  been  equally  deficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  Greece  and  Rome*. 

This,  however,  is  an  argument  which  depends  en- 
tirely upon  an  induction  of  particulars;  and  as,  con- 
sequently, it  carries  with  it  little  force,  without  a  view 
of  the  instances  upon  which  it  is  built,  I  have  to  request 
the  reader's  attention  to  a  detail  of  examples,  distinctly 
and  articulately  proposed.  In  collecting  these  examples, 
I  have  done  no  more  than  epitomise  the  first  volume  of 
the  first  part  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History.  And  I  have  brought  the  argument  within 
its  present  compass,  first,  by  passing  over  some  of  his 
sections  in  which  the  accordancy  appeared  to  me  less 
certain,  or  upon  subjects  not  sufficiently  appropriate  or 
circumstantial ;  secondly,  by  contracting  every  section 
into  the  fewest  words  possible,  contenting  myself  for 
the  most  part  with  a  mere  apposition  of  passages ;  and, 
thirdly,  by  omitting  many  disquisitions,  which,  though 
learned  and  accurate,  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  understanding  or  verification  of  the  argument. 

The  writer  principally  made  use  of  in  the  inquiry,  is 
Josephus.  Josephus  was  born  at  Jerusalem  four  years 
after  Christ's  ascension.  He  wrote  his  history  of  the 
Jewish  war  some  time  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
which  happened  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  lxx,  that  is, 
thirty-seven  years  after  the  ascension ;  and  his  history  of 
the  Jews  he  finished  in  the  year  xciii,  that  is,  sixty  years 
after  the  ascension. 

At  the  head  of  each  article,  I  have  referred,  by  figures 

*  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Marsli's  trans- 
lation), c.  ii.  sect.  xi. 
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included  in  brackets,  to  the  page  of  Dr.  Lardner's  vo- 
lume, where  the  section,  from  which  the  abridgement  is 
made,  begins.     The  edition  used,  is  that  of  1741. 

I.  [p.  14.]  Matt.  ii.  22.  "  When  he  (Joseph)  heard 
that  Archelaus  did  reign  in  Judea,  in  the  room  of  his  fa- 
ther Herod^he  was  afraid  to  go  thither :  notwithstanding, 
being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  he  turned  aside  into 
the  parts  of  Galilee." 

In  this  passage  it  is  asserted,  that  Archelaus  suc- 
ceeded Herod  in  Judea ;  and  it  is  implied,  that  his  power 
did  not  extend  to  Galilee.  Now  we  learn  from  Josephus, 
that  Herod  the  Great,  whose  dominion  included  all  the 
land  of  Israel,  appointed  Archelaus  his  successor  in 
Judea^  and  assigned  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  other 
sons;  and  that  this  disposition  was  ratified,  as  to  the 
main  parts  of  it,  by  the  Roman  emperor*. 

Saint  Matthew  says,  that  Archelaus  reigned,  was 
king,  in  Judea.  Agreeably  to  this,  we  are  informed  by 
Josephus,  not  only  that  Herod  appointed  Archelaus  his 
successor  in  Judea,  but  that  he  also  appointed  him  with 
the  title  of  King;  and  the  Greek  verb  PaanXEvei,  which 
the  evangelist  uses  to  denote  the  government  and  rank 
of  Archelaus,  is  used  likewise  by  Josephus  t. 

The  cruelty  of  Archelaus^s  character,  which  is  not 
obscurely  intimated  by  the  evangelist,  agrees  with  divers 
particulars  in  his  history,  preserved  by  Josephus : — ^'  In 
the  tenth  year  of  his  government,  the  chief  of  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans,  not  being  able  to  endure  his  cruelty  and 
tyranny,  presented  complaints  against  him  to  Caesar t." 

II.  [p.  19.]  Luke  iii.  1.  "In  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  Csesar, — Herod  being  tetrarch  of 
Galilee,  and  his  brother  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Iturea  and 

*  Ant.  lib.  xvii.  c.  8.  sect.  1.  f  De  Bell.  lib.  i.  c.  33.  sect.  7. 

X  Ant.  lib.  xvii.  c.  13.  sect.  1. 
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of  the  region  of  Trachonitis, — the  word  of  God  came* 
unto  John." 

By  the  will  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  decree  of 
Augustus  thereupon,  his  two  sons  were  appointed,  one 
(Herod  Antipas)  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Peraea,  and 
the  other  (Philip)  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  *.  We  have  therefore  these  two 
persons  in  the  situations  in  which  Saint  Luke  places 
them;  and  also,  that  they  were  in  these  situations  in 
ihe  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  in  other  words,  that  they 
continued  in  possession  of  their  territories  and  titles 
until  that  time,  and  afterwards,  appears  from  a  passage 
of  Josephus,  which  relates  of  Herod,  "  that  he  was  re- 
moved by  Caligula,  the  successor  of  Tiberius  t;  and  of 
Philip,  that  he  died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Tiberius, 
when  he  had  governed  Trachonitis  and  Batanea  and 
Gaulanitis  thirty-seven  years  t." 

III.  [p.  20.]  Mark,  vi.  17  §.  "  Herod  had  sent  forth, 
and  laid  hold  upon  John,  and  bound  him  in  prison,  for 
Herodias'  sake,  his  brother  Philip's  wife:  for  he  had 
married  her." 

With  this  compare  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xviii.  c.  6.  sect. 
1 : — "  He  (Herod  the  tetrarch)  made  a  visit  to  Herod 
his  brother. — Here,  falling  in  love  with  Herodias,  the 
wife  of  the  said  Herod,  he  ventured  to  make  her  pro- 
posals of  marriage  ||.'' 

*  Ant.  lib.  xvii.  c.  8.  sect.  1.  t  lb.  lib.  xviii.  c.  8.  sect.  2. 

X  lb.  c.  5.  sect.  6.     §  See  also  Matt.  xiv.  1 — 13  j  Luke,  iii.  19. 

II  The  affinity  of  the  two  accounts  is  unquestionable  ;  but  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  name  of  Herodias's  first  husband,  which,  in  the 
evangelist,  is  Philip;  in  Josephus,  Herod.  The  difficulty,  however, 
will  not  appear  considerable,  when  we  recollect  how  common  it  was 
in  those  times  for  the  same  person  to  bear  two  names.  "  Simon, 
which  is  called  Peter;  Lebbeus,  whose  surname  is  Thaddeus;  Thomas, 
which  is  called  Didynjus ;  Simeon,  who  was  called  Niger ;  Saul,  who 
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Again,  Mark,  vi.  22.     "  And  when  the  daughter  of 
the  said  Herodlas  came  in  and  danced ." 

With  this  also  compare  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xviii.  c.  6. 
sect.  4.  "  Herodias  was  married  to  Herod,  son  of  Herod 
the  Great.  They  had  a  daughter^  whose  name  was 
Salome ;  after  whose  birth,  Herodias,  in  utter  violation 
of  the  laws  of  her  country,  left  her  husband,  then  living, 
and  married  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  her  husband's 
brother  by  the  father's  side." 

IV.  [p.  29.]  Acts,  xii.  1.  **  Now,  about  that  time, 
Herod  the  king  stretched  forth  his  hands,  to  vex  certain 
of  the  church."  In  the  conclusion  of  the  same  chapter, 
Herod's  death  is  represented  to  have  taken  place  soon 
after  this  persecution.  The  accuracy  of  our  historian, 
or,  rather,  the  unmeditated  coincidence,  which  truth  of 
its  own  accord  produces,  is  in  this  instance  remarkable. 
There  was  no  portion  of  time,  for  thirty  years  before, 
nor  ever  afterwards,  in  which  there  was  a  king  at  Jeru- 
salem, a  person  exercising  that  authority  in  Judea,  or 
to  whom  that  title  could  be  applied,  except  the  last 
three  years  of  this  Herod's  life,  within  which  period 
the  transaction  recorded  in  the  Acts  is  stated  to  have 
taken  place.  This  prince  was  the  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great.  In  the  Acts,  he  appears  under  his  family- 
name  of  Herod;  by  Josephus  he  was  called  Agrippa. 
For  proof  that  he  was  a  king,  properly  so  called,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Josephus  in  full  and  direct  terms: 
" — "  Sending  for  him  to  his  palace,  Caligula  put  a  crown 

was  also  called  Paul."  The  solution  is  rendered  likewise  easier  in 
the  present  case,  by  the  consideration,  that  Herod  the  Great  had 
children  by  seven  or  eight  wives;  that  Josephus  mentions  three  of 
his  sons  under  the  name  of  Herod  3  that  it  is  nevertheless  highly 
probable,  that  the  brothers  bore  some  additional  name,  by  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  one  another.  Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p, 
897. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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upon  his  head,  and  appointed  him  king  of  the  tetrarchie 
of  Philip,  intending  also  to  give  him  the  tetrarchie  of 
Lysanias*."  And  that  Judea  was  at  last,  but  not  until 
the  last,  included  in  his  dominions,  appears  by  a  sub- 
sequent passage  of  the  same  Josephus,  wherein  he  tells 
us,  that  Claudius,  by  a  decree,  confirmed  to  Agrippa 
the  dominion  which  Caligula  had  given  him;  adding 
also  Judea  and  Samaria^  in  the  utmost  extent^  as  pos- 
sessed hy  his  grandfather  Herod  f. 

V.  [p.  32.]  Acts,  xii.  19—23.  ''  And  he  (Herod) 
went  down  from  Judea  to  Cesarea,  and  there  abode. — - 
And  on  a  set  day,  Herod,  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  sat 
upon  his  throne,  and  made  an  oration  unto  them :  and 
the  people  gave  a  shout,  saying,  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god 
and  not  of  a  man:  and  immediately  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  smote  him,  because  he  gave  not  God  the  glory : 
and  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost." 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xix.  c.  8.  sect.  2.  "  He  went 
to  the  city  of  Cesarea.  Here  he  celebrated  shows  in 
honour  of  Caesar.  On  the  second  day  of  the  shows, 
early  in  the  morning,  he  came  into  the  theatre,  dressed 
in  a  robe  of  silver,  of  most  curious  workmanship.  The 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  reflected  from  such  a  splendid 
garb,  gave  him  a  majestic  and  awful  appearance.  They 
called  him  a  god;  and  entreated  him  to  be  propitious 
to  them,  saying.  Hitherto  we  have  respected  you  as  a 
man;  but  now  we  acknowledge  you  to  be  more  than 
mortal.  The  king  neither  reproved  these  persons,  nor 
rejected  the  impious  flattery. — Immediately  after  this, 
he  was  seized  with  pains  in  his  bowels,  extremely  violent 
at  the  very  first. — He  was  carried  therefore  with  all 
haste  to  his  palace.  These  pains  continually  tormenting 
him,  he  expired  in  five  days'  time." 

*  Antiq.  xviii.  c.  7.  sect.  10.  f  lb.  xix.  c.  5.  sect.  1. 
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The  reader  will  perceive  the  accordancy  of  these  ac- 
counts ill  various  particulars.  The  place  (Cesarea),  the 
set  day,  the  gorgeous  dress,  the  acclamations  of  the 
assembly,  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  flattery,  the  reception 
of  it,  the  sudden  and  critical  incursion  of  the  disease, 
are  circumstances  noticed  in  both  narratives.  The 
worms  mentioned  by  Saint  Luke,  are  not  remarked  by 
Josephus;  but  the  appearance  of  these  is  a  symptom,  not 
unusually,  I  believe,  attending  the  disease  which  Jose- 
phus describes,  viz,  violent  affections  of  the  bowels. 

VI.  [p.  41.]  Acts,  xxiv.  24.  "  And  after  certain 
days,  when  Felix  came  with  his  wife  Drusilla,  which  was 
a  Jewess,  he  sent  for  Paul." 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xx.  c.  6.  sect.  1,  2.  "  Agrippa 
gave  his  sister  Drusilla  in  marriage  to  Azizus,  king  of 
the  Emesenes,  when  he  had  consented  to  be  circum- 
cised.— But  this  marriage  of  Drusilla  with  Azizus  was 
dissolved  in  a  short  time  after  in  this  manner: — When 
Felix  was  p7^ocurator  ofJudea,  having  had  a  sight  of 
her,  he  was  mightily  taken  with  her. — She  was  in- 
duced to  transgress  the  laws  of  her  country,  and  marry 
Felix." 

Here  the  public  station  of  Felix,  the  name  of  his  wife, 
and  the  singular  circumstance  of  her  religion,  all  appear 
in  perfect  conformity  with  the  evangelist. 

VII.  [p.  46.]  Acts,  XXV.  13.  "  And  after  certain 
days,  king  Agrippa  and  Berenice  came  to  Cesarea  to 
salute  Festus."  By  this  passage  we  are  in  effect  told  that 
Agrippa  was  a  king,  but  not  of  Judea ;  for  he  came  to 
salute  Festus,  who  at  this  time  administered  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  at  Cesarea. 

Now,  how  does  the  history  of  the  age  correspond 
with  this  account?  The  Agrippa  here  spoken  of,  was 
the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa,  mentioned  in  the  last  ar- 

G  2 
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tide;  but  that  he  did  not  succeed  to  his  father's  king- 
dom, nor  ever  recovered  Judea,  which  had  been  a  part 
of  it,  we  learn  by  the  information  of  Josephus,  who  re- 
lates of  him  that,  when  his  father  was  dead,  Claudius 
intended,  at  first,  to  have  put  him  immediately  in 
possession  of  his  father's  dominions ;  but  that,  Agrippa 
being  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  emperor  was 
persuaded  to  alter  his  mind,  and  appointed  Cuspius 
Fadus  prefect  of  Judea  and  the  whole  kingdom*;  which 
Fadus  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  Cumanus, 
Felix,  Festust.  But  that,  though  disappointed  of  his 
father's  kingdom,  in  which  was  included  Judea,  he  was 
nevertheless  rightly  styled  King  Agrippa,  and  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  considerable  territories  bordering 
upon  Judea,  we  gather  from  the  same  authority:  for, 
after  several  successive  donations  of  country,  '*  Clau- 
dius, at  the  same  time  that  he  sent  Felix  to  be  pro- 
curator of  Judea,  promoted  Agrippa  from  Chalcis  to  a 
greater  kingdom,  giving  to  him  the  tetrarchie  which 
had  been  Philip's;  and  he  added  moreover  the  king- 
dom of  Lysanias,  and  the  province  that  had  belonged  to 
Varust." 

Saint  Paul  addresses  this  person  as  a  Jew:  **  King 
Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets?  I  know  that 
thou  believest."  As  the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa,  who 
is  described  by  Josephus  to  have  been  a  zealous  Jew,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  maintained  the  same 
profession.  But  what  is  more  material  to  remark,  be- 
cause it  is  more  close  and  circumstantial,  is,  that  Saint 
Luke,  speaking  of  the  father  (Acts,  xii.  1 — 3),  calls 
him  Herod  the  king,  and  gives  an  example  of  the  exer- 
cise of  his  authority  at  Jerusalem :  speaking  of  the  son 

*  Antiq.  xix.  c.  9.  ad  fin.     t  lb.  xx.  de  Bell.  lib.  ii.     %  De  Bell, 
lib.  ii.  c.  12.  ad  fin. 
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(xxv,  13),  he  calls  him  king,  but  not  of  Judea;  which 
distinction  agrees  correctly  with  the  history. 

VIII.  [p.  51.]  Acts,  xiii.  6.  **  And  when  they  had 
gone  through  the  isle  (Cyprus)  to  Paphos,  they  found 
a  certain  sorcerer,  a  false  prophet,  a  Jew,  whose  name 
was  Bar-jesus,  which  was  with  the  deputy  of  the  country, 
Sergius  Paulus,  a  prudent  man." 

The  word,  which  is  here  translated  deputy,  signifies 
2)rocons?il,  RXid  upon  this  word  our  observation  is  founded. 
The  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  were  of  two  kinds; 
those  belonging  to  the  emperor,  in  which  the  governor 
was  called  pro-praetor;  and  those  belonging  to  the  se- 
nate, in  which  the  governor  was  called  proconsul.  And 
this  was  a  regular  distinction.  Now  it  appears  from 
Dio  Cassius*,  that  the  province  of  Cyprus,  which  in  the 
original  distribution  was  assigned  to  the  emperor,  had 
been  transferred  to  the  senate,  in  exchange  for  some 
others;  and  that,  after  this  exchange,  the  appropriate 
title  of  the  Roman  governor  was  proconsul. 

lb.  xviii.  1^.  [p.  55.]  "  And  when  Gallio  was  deputy 
(proconsul)  of  Achaia." 

The  propriety  of  the  title  **  proconsul"  is  in  this 
passage  still  more  critical.  For  the  province  of  Achaia, 
after  passing  from  the  senate  to  the  emperor,  had  been 
restored  again  by  the  emperor  Claudius  to  the  senate 
(and  consequently  its  government  had  become  procon^ 
sular)  only  six  or  seven  years  before  the  time  in  which 
this  transaction  is  said  to  have  taken  place  f .  And  what 
confines  with  strictness  the  appellation  to  the  time  is, 
that  Achaia  under  the  following  reign  ceased  to  be  a 
Roman  province  at  all. 

IX.  [p.  152.]  It  appears,  as  well  from  the  general 
constitution  of  a  Roman  province,  as  from  what  Jose- 
*  Lib.  liv.  ad  A.  U.  732.        t  Suet,  iii  Claud,  c.  xxv.    Dio,  lib.  Ixi. 
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phus  delivers  concerning  the  state  of  Judea  in  par* 
ticular*,  that  the  power  of  life  and  death  resided  ex- 
clusively in  the  Roman  governor;  but  that  the  Jews, 
nevertheless,  had  magistrates  and  a  council,  invested 
with  a  subordinate  and  municipal  authority.  This  (Eco- 
nomy is  discerned  in  every  part  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion. 

X.  [p.  203.]  Acts,  ix.  31.  "  Then  had  the  churches 
rest  throughout  all  Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria." 

This  rest  synchronizes  with  the  attempt  of  Caligula 
to  place  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  the  threat 
of  which  outrage  produced  amongst  the  Jews  a  con- 
sternation that,  for  a  season,  diverted  their  attention 
from  every  other  object  t. 

XI.  [p.  S18.]  Acts,  xxi.  30.  «*  And  they  took  Paul, 
and  drew  him  out  of  the  temple ;  and  forthwith  the 
doors  were  shut.  And  as  they  went  about  to  kill  him, 
tidings  came  to  the  chief  captain  of  the  hand,  that  all 
Jerusalem  was  in  an  uproar.  Then  the  chief  captain 
came  near,  and  took  him,  and  commanded  him  to  be 
bound  with  two  chains,  and  demanded  who  he  was,  and 
what  he  had  done ;  and  some  cried  one  thing,  and  some 
another,  among  the  multitude :  and,  when  he  could  not 
know  the  certainty  for  the  tumult,  he  commanded  him 
to  be  carried  into  the  castle.  And  when  he  came  upon 
the  stairs,  so  it  was,  that  he  was  borne  of  the  soldiers 
for  the  violence  of  the  people." 

In  this  quotation,  we  have  the  band  of  Roman  sol- 
diers at  Jerusalem,  their  office  (to  suppress  tumults), 
the  castle,  the  stairs,  both,  as  it  should  seem,  adjoining 
to  the  temple.     Let  us  inquire  whether  we  can  find 


*  Antiq.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  sect.  5.  c.  1.  sect.  2.         t  Joseph,  de  Bell, 
lib.  xi.  c.  13.  sect.  1,  3,  4. 
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these  particulars  in  any  other  record  of  that  age  and 
place. 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  sect.  8.  "  Antonia  was 
situated  at  the  angle  of  the  western  and  northern  por- 
ticoes of  the  outer  temple.  It  was  built  upon  a  rock 
fifty  cubits  high,  steep  on  all  sides. — On  that  side  where 
it  joined  to  the  porticoes  of  the  temple,  there  were 
stairs  reaching  to  each  portico,  by  which  the  guard 
descended ;  for  there  was  always  lodged  here  a  Roman 
legion,  and  posting  themselves  in  their  armour  in  several 
places  in  the  porticoes,  they  kept  a  watch  on  the  people 
on  the  feast-days  to  prevent  all  disorders;  for,  as  the 
temple  was  a  guard  to  the  city,  so  was  Antonia  to  the 
temple." 

XII.  [p.  224.]  Acts,  iv.  1.  "  And  as  they  spake 
unto  the  people,  the  priests,  and  the  captain  of  the 
temple,  and  the  Sadducees,  came  upon  them."  Here 
we  have  a  public  officer,  under  the  title  of  captain  of 
the  temple,  and  he  probably  a  Jew,  as  he  accompanied 
the  priests  and  Sadducees  in  apprehending  the  apostles. 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  ii.  c.  I7.  sect.  2.  "  And  at  the 
temple,  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Ananias  the  high  priest,  a 
young  man  of  a  bold  and  resolute  disposition,  then 
captain,  persuaded  those  who  performed  the  sacred  mi- 
nistrations, not  to  receive  the  gift  or  sacrifice  of  any 
stranger." 

XIII.  [p.  225.]  Acts,  XXV.  12.  "  Then  Festus, 
when  he  had  conferred  with  the  council,  answered. 
Hast  thou  appealed  unto  Caesar?  unto  Caesar  shalt  thou 
go."  That  it  was  usual  for  the  Roman  presidents  to 
have  a  council  consisting  of  their  friends,  and  other 
chief  Romans  in  the  province,  appears  expressly  in  the 
following  passage  of  Cicero's  oration  against  Verres  : — 
'*  lUud  negare  posses,  aut  nunc  negabis,  te,  concilio 
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tuo  dimisso,  viris  primariis,  qui  in  consilio  C.  Sacerdotis 
fuerant,  tibique  esse  volebant,  remotis,  de  re  judicata 
judieasse?" 

XIV.  [p.  ^85.^  Acts,  xvi.  13.  "  And  (at  Philippi) 
on  the  Sabbath  we  went  out  of  the  city  by  a  river-side, 
where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,^'  or  where  a 
irpoffEvxrj,  oratory,  or  place  of  prayer,  was  allowed.  The 
particularity  to  be  remarked,  is  the  situation  of  the  place 
where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,  vk,  by  a  rwer-side, 

Philo,  describing  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria, on  a  certain  public  occasion,  relates  of  them, 
that,  "  early  in  the  morning,  flocking  out  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  they  go  to  the  neighhou7ing  shores  (for 
the  Trpofffvxai  were  destroyed),  and,  standing  in  a  most 
pure  place,  they  lift  up  their  voices  with  one  accord  ^." 

Josephus  gives  us  a  decree  of  the  city  of  Halicarnassus, 
permitting  the  Jews  to  build  oratories;  a  part  of  which 
decree  runs  thus  : — "  We  ordain,  that  the  Jews,  who  are 
willing,  men  and  women,  do  observe  the  Sabbaths,  and 
perform  sacred  rites  according  to  the  Jewish  laws,  and 
huild  oratories  hy  the  sea-side iJ*^ 

Tertullian,  among  other  Jewish  rites  and  customs, 
such  as  feasts,  sabbaths,  fasts,  and  unleavened  bread, 
'mentions  *'  orationes  litorales,'^  that  is,  prayers  by  the 
river-side  J. 

XV.  [p.  255.]  Acts,  xxvi.  5.  "  After  the  most 
straitest  sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee." 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  i.  c.  5,  sect.  2.  "  The  Pharisees 
were  reckoned  the  most  religious  of  any  of  the  Jews, 
and  to  be  the  most  exact  and  skilful  in  explaining  the 
laws." 

In  the  original,  there  is  an  agreement  not  only  in  the 

*  Philo  in  Flacc.  p.  382.  f  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiv.  c.  1 0.  sect.  24. 
X  Tertull.  ad  Nat.  lib.  i.  c.  13. 
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sense  but  in  the  expression,  it  being  the  same  Greek 
adjective,  which  is  rendered  **  strait"  in  the  Acts,  and 
"exact"  in  Josephus. 

XVI.  [p.  2o5.].  Mark,  vii.  3,  4.  "  The  Pharisees 
and  all  the  Jews,  except  they  wash,  eat  not,  holding  the 
tradition  of  the  elders ;  and  many  other  things  there  be 
which  they  have  received  to  hold." 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  c.  10.  sect.  6.  **  The  Pha- 
risees have  delivered  to  the  people  many  institutions,  as 
received  from  the  fathers,  which  are  not  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses." 

XVII.  [p.  ^59.]  Acts,  xxiii.  8.  <*  For  the  Sadducees 
say,  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor 
spirit ;  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both." 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  sect.  14.  "  They  (the 
Pharisees)  believe  every  soul  to  be  immortal,  but  that 
the  soul  of  the  good  only  passes  into  another  body,  and 
that  the  soul  of  the  wicked  is  punished  with  eternal 
punishment."  On  the  other  hand  (Antiq.  lib.  xviii. 
c.  i.  sect.  4.),  **  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Sadducees,  that 
souls  perish  with  the  bodies." 

XVIII.  [p.  268.]  Acts,  V.  17.  "  Then  the  high 
priest  rose  up,  and  all  they  that  were  with  him,  (which 
is  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees),  and  were  filled  with  in- 
dignation." Saint  Luke  here  intimates,  that  the  high 
priest  was  a  Sadducee ;  which  is  a  character  one  would 
not  have  expected  to  meet  with  in  that  station.  This 
circumstance,  remarkable  as  it  is,  was  not  however 
without  examples. 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  c.  10.  sect.  6,  7-  "John  Hyr- 
canus,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  forsook  the  Pharisees 
upon  a  disgust,  and  joined  himself  to  the  party  of  the 
Sadducees."  This  high  priest  died  one  hundred  and 
seven  years  before  the  Christian  aera. 
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Again,  (Antiq.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  sect.  1.)  **  This  Ananus 
the  younger,  who,  as  we  have  said  just  now,  had  re- 
ceived the  high  priesthood,  was  fierce  and  haughty  in 
his  behaviour,  and,  above  all  men,  bold  and  daring,  and, 
moreover,  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees^^  This  high 
priest  lived  little  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
transaction  in  the  Acts. 

XIX.  [p.  28'2.]  Luke,  ix.  51.  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  time  was  come  that  he  should  be  received 
up,  he  steadfastly  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and 
sent  messengers  before  his  face.  And  they  went,  and 
entered  into  a  village  of  the  Samaritans,  to  make  ready 
for  him.  And  they  did  not  receive  him,  because  his 
face  was  as  though  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem." 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xx.  c.  5.  sect.  1.  "It  was  the 
custom  of  the  Galileans,  who  went  up  to  the  holy  city 
at  the  feasts,  to  travel  through  the  country  of  Samaria. 
As  they  were  in  their  journey,  some  inhabitants  of  the 
village  called  Ginaea,  which  lies  on  the  borders  of 
Samaria  and  the  great  plain,  falling  upon  them,  killed 
a  great  many  of  them." 

XX.  [p.  278.]  John,  iv.  20.  '*  Our  fathers,"  said  the 
Samaritan  woman,  *'  worshipped  in  this  mountain;  and 
ye  say,  that  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to 
worship." 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  v.  sect.  1.  "  Commanding 
them  to  meet  him  at  mount  Geri%%im,  which  is  by 
them  (the  Samaritans)  esteemed  the  most  sacred  of  all 
mountains." 

XXI.  [p.  312.]  Matt.  xxvi.  8.  '*  Then  assembled  to- 
gether the  chief  priests,  and  the  elders  of  the  people,  unto 
the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  who  was  called  Caiaphas'* 
That  Caiaphas  was  high  priest,  and  high  priest  through- 
out the  presidentship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  consequently 
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at  this  time,  appears  from  the  following  account : — He 
was  made  high  priest  by  Valerius  Gratus,  predecessor 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  was  removed  from  his  office  by 
Vitellius,  president  of  Syria,  after  Pilate  was  sent  away 
out  of  the  province  of  Judea.  Josephus  relates  the 
eidvancement  of  Caiaphas  to  the  high  priesthood  in  this 
manner :  "  Gratus  gave  the  high  priesthood  to  Simon, 
the  son  of  Camithus.  He,  having  enjoyed  this  honour 
not  above  a  year,  was  succeeded  by  Joseph,  who  is  also 
called  Caiaphas* r  After  this,  Gratus  went  away  for 
Rome,  having  been  eleven  years  in  Judea;  and  Pontius 
Pilate  came  thither  as  his  successor.  Of  the  removal 
of  Caiaphas  from  his  office,  Josephus  likewise  after- 
wards informs  us ;  and  connects  it  with  a  circumstance 
which  fixes  the  time  to  a  date  subsequent  to  the  deter- 
mination of  Pilate's  government — "  Vitellius,"  he  tells 
us,  "  ordered  Pilate  to  repair  to  Rome;  and  after  thaty 
went  up  himself  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  gave  directions 
concerning  several  matters.  And  having  done  these 
things,  he  took  away  the  priesthood  from  the  high  priest 
Joseph,  who  is  called  Caiaphas f.'^ 

XXII.  (Michaelis,  c.  xi.  sect.  11.)  Acts,  xxiii.  4. 
"  And  they  that  stood  by,  said,  Revilest  thou  God's 
high  priest?  Then  said  Paul,  I  wist  not,  brethren, 
that  he  was  the  high  priest."  Now,  upon  inquiry  into 
the  history  of  the  age,  it  turns  out,  that  Ananias,  of 
whom  this  is  spoken,  was,  in  truth,  not  the  high  priest, 
though  he  was  sitting  in  judgement  in  that  assumed 
capacity.  The  case  was,  that  he  had  formerly  holden 
the  office,  and  had  been  deposed ;  that  the  person  who 
succeeded  him  had  been  murdered;  that  another  was 
not  yet  appointed  to  the  station ;  and  that,  during  the 
vacancy,  he  had,  of  his  own  authority,  taken  upon  him- 

*  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  2.  sect.  2.        +  lb.  lib.  xvii.  c.  5.  sect.  3. 
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self  the  discharge  of  the  office*.  This  singular  situa- 
tion of  the  high  priesthood  took  place  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  Jonathan,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  order  of  Felix,  and  the  accession  of  Ismael, 
who  was  invested  with  the  high  priesthood  by  Agrippa ; 
and  precisely  in  this  interval  it  happened  that  Saint 
Paul  was  apprehended,  and  brought  before  the  Jewish 
council. 

XXIII.  [p.  3^3.']  Matt.  xxvi.  59.  **  Now  the  chief 
priests  and  elders,  and  all  the  council,  sought  false  wit- 
ness against  him." 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  15.  sect.  3,  4.  **  Then 
might  be  seen  the  high  priests  themselveSy  with  ashes 
on  their  heads,  and  their  breasts  naked." 

The  agreement  here  consists  in  speaking  of  the  high 
priests  or  chief  priests  (for  the  name  in  the  original  is 
the  same),  in  the  plural  number,  when  in  strictness, 
there  was  only  one  high  priest:  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof,  that  the  evangelists  were  habituated 
to  the  manner  of  speaking  then  in  use,  because  they 
retain  it  when  it  is  neither  accurate  nor  just.  For  the 
5ake  of  brevity,  1  have  put  down,  from  Josephus,  only 
a  single  example  of  the  application  of  this  title  in  the 
plural  number;  but  it  is  his  usual  style. 

lb.  [p.  871.]  Luke,  iii.  1.  **  Now  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  Pontius  Pilate 
being  governor  of  Judea,  and  Herod  being  tetrarch  of 
Galilee,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high  priests, 
the  word  of  God  came  unto  John."  There  is  a  passage 
in  Josephus  very  nearly  parallel  to  this,  and  which 
may  at  least  serve  to  vindicate  the  evangelist  from 
objection,  with  respect  to  his  giving  the  title  of  high 
priest  specifically  to  two  persons  at  the  same  time: 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xx.  c.  5.  sect.  2 ;  c.  6.  sect.  2 ;  c.  9.  sect.  2. 
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"  Quadratus  sent  two  otliers  of  the  most  powerful  men 
of  the  Jews,  as  also  the  high  priests  Jonathan  and 
Ananias*,'^  That  Annas  was  a  person  in  an  eminent 
station,  and  possessed  an  authority  co-ordinate  with,  or 
next  to,  that  of  the  high  priest  properly  so  called,  may 
be  inferred  from  Saint  John's  Gospel,  which,  in  the 
history  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  relates  that  **  the  soldiers 
led  him  away  to  Annas  first  f."  And  this  might  be 
noticed  as  an  example  of  undesigned  coincidence  in  the 
two  evangelists. 

Again,  [p.  87O."]  Acts,  iv.  6.  Annas  is  called  the 
high  priest,  though  Caiaphas  was  in  the  office  of  the 
high  priesthood.  In  like  manner,  in  Josephust,  **  Joseph, 
the  son  of  Gorion,  and  the  high  priest  Ananus,  were 
chosen  to  be  supreme  governors  of  all  things  in  the  city." 
Yet  Ananus,  though  here  called  the  high  priest  Ananus, 
was  not  then  in  the  office  of  the  high  priesthood.  The 
truth  is,  there  is  an  indeterminateness  in  the  use  of  this 
title  in  the  Gospel:  sometimes  it  is  applied  exclusively 
to  the  person  who  held  the  office  at  the  time ;  sometimes 
to  one  or  two  more,  who  probably  shared  with  him  some 
of  the  powers  or  functions  of  the  office;  and,  sometimes, 
to  such  of  the  priests  as  were  eminent  by  their  station 
or  character  §;  and  there  is  the  very  same  indeter- 
minateness in  Josephus. 

XXIV.  [p.  347.]  John,  xix.  19,  20.  "And  Pilate 
wrote  a  title,  and  put  it  on  the  cross."  That  such  was 
the  custom  of  the  Romans  on  these  occasions,  appears 
from  passages  of  Suetonius  and  Dio  Cassius:  "  Patrem 
familias — canibus  objecit,  cum  hoc  titulo,  Impi^  locutus 
parmularius."  Suet.  Domit.  cap.  x.  And  in  Dio  Cas- 
sius we  have  the  following:  **  Having  led  him  through 

*  De  Bell.  lib.  ix.  c  12.  sect.  G.  t  xviii.  13.  %  Lib.  ii.  c.  20. 
sect.  3.         §  Mark,  xiv.  53. 
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the  midst  of  the  court  or  assembly,  with  a  writing  signi- 
Joying  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  afterwards  crucifying 
him."     Book  liv. 

lb.  "  And  it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin."  That  it  was  also  usual  about  this  time  in 
Jerusalem,  to  set  up  advertisements  in  different  lan- 
guages, is  gathered  from  the  account  which  Josephus 
gives  of  an  expostulatory  message  from  Titus  to  the 
Jews,  when  the  city  was  almost  in  his  hands ;  in  which 
he  says,  Did  ye  not  erect  pillars  with  inscriptions  on 
them,  in  the  Greek  and  in  our  language,  "  Let  no  one 
pass  beyond  these  bounds?" 

XXV.  [p.  S5^r\  Matt,  xxvii.  26.  **  When  he  had 
scourged  Jesus,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified." 

The  following  passages  occur  in  Josephus: 

"  Being  beaten,  they  were  crucified  opposite  to  the 
citadel^." 

"  Whom,  having^r^^  scourged  with  whips,  he  cruci- 
fied t." 

"  He  was  burnt  alive,  having  been  first  beaten  t." 

To  which  may  be  added  one  from  Livy,  lib.  xi.  c. 
5.    "  Productique  omnes,  virgisque  ccesi,  ac  securi  per- 


cussi." 


A  modern  example  may  illustrate  the  use  we  make 
of  this  instance.  The  preceding  of  a  capital  execution 
by  the  corporal  punishment  of  the  sufferer,  is  a  practice 
unknown  in  England,  but  retained,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  as  appears  by  the  late  execution  of  a  regicide, 
in  Sweden.  This  circumstance,  therefore,  in  the  account 
of  an  English  execution,  purporting  to  come  from  an 
English  writer,  would  not  only  bring  a  suspicion  upon 
the  truth  of  the  account,  but  would,  in  a  considerable 

*  P.  1247,  edit.  24.  Huds.  f  P.  1080,  edit.  45. 

+  P.  1327,  edit.  43. 
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degree,  impeach  its  pretensions  of  having  been  written 
by  the  author  whose  name  it  bore.  Whereas,  the  same 
circumstance,  in  the  account  of  a  Swedish  execution, 
would  verify  the  account,  and  support  the  authenticity 
of  the  book  in  which  it  was  found ;  or,  at  least,  would 
prove  that  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  possessed  the 
information  and  the  knowledge  which  he  ought  to 
possess. 

XXVI.  [p.  353.']  John,  xix.  l6.  "  And  they  took 
Jesus,  and  led  him  away;  and  he,  hearing  his  cross, 
went  forth." 

Plutarch  De  iis  qui  sero  puniuntur,  p.  55ii ;  c\  Paris, 
1624.  "  Every  kind  of  wickedness  produces  its  own 
particular  torment;  just  as  every  malefactor,  when  he  is 
brought  forth  to  execution,  carries  his  own  cross,'' 

XXVII.  John,  xix.  32.  "  Then  came  the  soldiers, 
and  brake  the  legs  of  the  first,  and  of  the  other  which 
was  crucified  with  him." 

Constantine  abolished  the  punishment  of  the  cross ; 
in  commending  which  edict,  a  heathen  writer  notices 
this  very  circumstance  of  breaking  the  legs:  **  E6  pius, 
ut  etiam  vetus  veterrimumque  supplicium,  patibulum, 
et  cruribus  snffringendis,  primus  removerit."  Aur. 
Vict.  Ces.  cap.  xli. 

XXVIII.  [p.  457.]  Acts,  iii.  1.  "  Now  Peter  and 
John  went  up  together  into  the  temple,  at  the  hour  of 
prayer,  being  the  ninth  hour." 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xv.  c.  7.  sect.  8.  "  Twice  every 
day,  in  the  morning  and  at  the  ninth  hour,  the  priests 
perform  their  duty  at  the  altar." 

XXIX.  [p.  462.]  Acts,  XV.  21.  "For  Moses,  of  old 
time,  hath,  in  every  city,  them  that  preach  him,  being 
read  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath-day'' 

Joseph,  contra  Ap.  1.  ii.  "  He  (Moses)  gave  us  the 
law,  the  most  excellent  of  all  institutions;  nor  did  he 
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appoint  that  it  should  be  heard,  once  only,  or  twice,  or 
often,  but  that,  laying  aside  all  other  works,  we  should 
meet  together  every  week  to  hear  it  read,  and  gain  a 
perfect  understanding  of  it." 

XXX.  [p.  465.]  Acts,  xxi.  23.  **  We  have  four  men, 
which  have  a  vow  on  them ;  them  take,  and  purify  thy- 
self with  them,  that  they  may  shave  their  heads'' 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  1.  xi.  c.  15.  **  It  is  customary  for 
those  who  have  been  afflicted  with  some  distemper,  or 
have  laboured  under  any  other  difficulties,  to  make  a 
vow  thirty  days  before  they  offer  sacrifices,  to  abstain 
from  wine,  and  shave  the  hair  of  their  heads'' 

lb.  V.  24.  "  Them  take,  and  purify  thyself  with  them, 
and  he  at  charges  with  them,  that  they  may  shave  their 
heads," 

Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xix.  c.  6.  "  He  (Herod  Agrippa) 
coming  to  Jerusalem,  offered  up  sacrifices  of  thanks- 
giving, and  omitted  nothing  that  was  prescribed  by  the 
law  For  which  reason  he  also  ordered  a  good  number 
of  Na%arites  to  he  shaved."  We  here  find  that  it  was 
an  act  of  piety  amongst  the  Jews,  to  defray  for  those 
who  were  under  the  Nazaritic  vow  the  expenses  which 
attended  its  completion ;  and  that  the  phrase  was,  "  that 
they  might  be  shaved."  The  custom  and  the  expression 
are  both  remarkable,  and  both  in  close  conformity  with 
the  Scripture  account. 

XXXI.  [p.  474.]  2  Cor.  xi.  24.  "  Of  the  Jews,  five 
times  received  I  forty  stripes,  save  one," 

Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  c.  8.  sect.  21.  "  He  that  acts  con- 
trary hereto,  let  him  receive  forty  stripes,  wanting  one, 
from  the  public  officer." 

The  coincidence  here  is  singular,  because  the  law 
allowed  forty  stripes : — "  Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him, 
and  not  exceed."  Deut.  xxv.  3.  It  proves  that  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  guided 
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not  by  books,  but  by  facts;  because  his  statement  agrees 
with  the  actual  custom,  even  when  that  custom  deviated 
from  the  written  law,  and  from  what  he  must  have  learnt 
by  consulting  the  Jewish  code,  as  set  forth  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

XXXIL  [p.  490.]  Luke,  iii.  12.  "  Then  came  also 
publicans  to  be  baptized."  From  this  quotation,  as  well 
as  from  the  history  of  Levi  or  Matthew  (Luke,  v.  29), 
and  of  Zaccheus  (Luke,  xix.  2),  it  appears,  that  the 
publicans  or  tax-gatherers  were,  frequently  at  least,  if 
not  always,  Jews:  which,  as  the  country  was  then  under 
a  Roman  government,  and  the  taxes  were  paid  to  the 
Romans,  was  a  circumstance  not  to  be  expected.  That 
it  was  the  truth  however  of  the  case  appears  from  a  short 
passage  of  Josephus. 

De  Bell.  lib.  ii.  c.  1  i.  sect.  45. — "  But,  Florus  not 
restraining  these  practices  by  his  authority,  the  chief 
men  of  the  Jews,  among  whom  was  John  the  publican^ 
not  knowing  well  what  course  to  take,  wait  upon  Flo- 
rus, and  give  him  eight  talents  of  silver  to  stop  the 
building." 

XXXIIL  [p.  496.]  Acts,  xxii.  25.  *'  And  as  they 
bound  him  with  thongs,  Paul  said  unto  the  centurion 
that  stood  by.  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that 
is  a  Roman,  and  uncondemned  ?" 

"  Facinus  est  vinciri  civem  Romanum ;  scelus  verbe- 
rari."     Cic.  in  Verr. 

"  Caedebatur  virgis,  in  medio  foro  Messan^e,  civis 
Romanus,  Judices :  ciim  interea  nullus  gemitus,  nulla 
vox  alia,  istius  miseri  inter  dolorem  crepitumque  plaga- 
rum  audiebatur,  nisi  haec,  Civis  Romanus  sum" 

XXXIV.  [p.  513.]  Acts,  xxii.  2?.  ''  Then  the 
chief  captain  came,  and  said  unto  him  (Paul),  Tell  me, 
Art  thou  a  Roman?    He  said.  Yea."     The  circum- 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Stance  here  to  be  noticed  is,  that  a  Jew  was  a  Roman 
citizen. 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiv.  c.  10.  sect.  13.  **  Lucius 
Lentulus,  the  consul,  declared,  I  have  dismissed  from 
the  service  the  Jewish  Raman  citizens,  who  observe  the 
rites  of  the  Jewish  religion  at  Ephesus." 

lb.  ver.  28.  "  And  the  chief  captain  answered.  With 
a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom.^* 

Dio  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.  "  This  privilege,  which  had 
been  bought  formerly  at  a  great  price,  became  so  cheap, 
that  it  was  commonly  said,  a  man  might  be  made  a 
Roman  citizen  for  a  few  pieces  of  broken  glass." 

XXXV.  [p.  521.]  Acts,  xxviii.  16.  "  And  when  we 
came  to  Rome,  the  centurion  delivered  the  prisoners  to 
the  captain  of  the  guard;  but  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell 
by  himself,  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him.^* 

With  which  join  ver.  20.  "  For  the  hope  of  Israel, 
I  am  bound  with  this  chain^ 

"  Quemadmodum  eadem  catena  et  custodiam  et  milt- 
tem  copulat;  sic  ista,  quae  tam  dissimilia  sunt,  pariter 
incedunt."     Seneca,  Ep.  v. 

"  Proconsul  aestimare  solet,  utrum  in  carcerem  re- 
cipienda  sit  persona,  an  militi  tradenda^^  Ulpian.  1.  i. 
sect.  De  Custod.  et  Exhib.  Reor. 

In  the  confinement  of  Agrippa  by  the  order  of  Ti- 
berius, Antonia  managed,  that  the  centurion  who  pre- 
sided over  the  guards,  and  the  soldier  to  whom  Agripp(i 
was  to  be  bound,  might  be  men  of  mild  character. 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  7«  sect.  5.)  After  the  ac- 
cession of  Caligula,  Agrippa  also,  like  Paul,  was  suffered 
to  dwell,  yet  as  a  prisoner,  in  his  own  house. 

XXXVI.  [p.  531.]  Acts,  xxvii.  1.  "  And  when  it 
was  de^^^ermined  that  we  should  sail  into  Italy,  they  de- 
livered Paul,  and  certain  other  prisoners,  unto  one 
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named  Julius."  Since  not  only  Paul,  but  certain  other 
prisoners^  were  sent  by  the  same  ship  into  Italy,  the 
text  must  be  considered  as  carrying  with  it  an  intima- 
tion, that  the  sending  of  persons  from  Judea  to  be  tried 
at  Rome  was  an  ordinary  practice.  That  in  truth  it 
was  so,  is  made  out  by  a  variety  of  examples  which  the 
writings  of  Josephus  furnish ;  and,  amongst  others,  by 
the  following,  which  comes  near  both  to  the  time  and 
the  subject  of  the  instance  in  the  Acts.  **  Felix,  for 
some  slight  offence,  hound  and  sent  to  Rome  several 
priests  of  his  acquaintance,  and  very  good  and  honest 
men,  to  answer  for  themselves  to  Caesar."  Joseph,  in 
Vit.  sect.  3. 

XXXVII.  [p.  539.]  Acts,  xi.  27.  "  And  in  these 
days  came  prophets  from  Jerusalem  unto  Antioch ;  and 
there  stood  up  one  of  them,  named  Agebus,  and  signi- 
fied by  the  Spirit  that  there  should  be  a  great  dearth 
throughout  all  the  world  (or  all  the  country) ;  which 
came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Ctesar.*' 

Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xx.  c.  4.  sect.  2.  "  In  their  time 
(i,  e.  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  Claudius)  a  great 
dearth  happened  in  Judea." 

XXXVIII.  [p,  555.^  Acts,  xviii.  1,  2.  **  Because 
that  Claudius  had  commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from 
Rome." 

Suet.  Claud,  c.  xxv.  "  Judaeos,  impulsore  Chresto 
assidue  tumultuantes,  Roma  expulit." 

XXXIX.  [p.  664.]  Acts,  v.  37.  "  After  this  man, 
rose  up  Judas  of  Galilee,  in  the  days  of  the  taxing,  and 
drew  away  much  people  after  him." 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  1.  vii.  **  He  (vi%.  the  person  who  in 
another  place  is  called,  by  Josephus,  Judas  the  Galilean 
or  Judas  of  Galilee)  persuaded  not  a  few  not  to  enrol 

h2 
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themselves,  when  Cyrenius  the  censor  was  sent  into 
Judea.'* 

XL.  [p.  942.]  Acts,  xxi.  38.  "  Art  not  thou  that 
Egyptian  which,  before  these  days,  madest  an  uproar, 
and  leddest  out  into  the  wilderness  four  thousand  men 
that  were  murderers?" 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  sect.  5,  **  But  the  Egyp- 
tian false  prophet  brought  a  yet  heavier  disaster  upon 
the  Jews;  for  this  impostor,  coming  into  the  country, 
and  gaining  the  reputation  of  a  prophet,  gathered  to- 
gether thirty  thousand  men,  who  were  deceived  by  him. 
Having  brought  them  round  out  of  the  wilderness,  up 
to  the  mount  of  Olives,  he  intended  from  thence  to 
make  his  attack  upon  Jerusalem;  but  Felix,  coming 
suddenly  upon  him  with  the  Roman  soldiers,  prevented 
the  attack. — A  great  number,  or  (as  it  should  rather  be 
rendered)  the  greatest  part  of  those  that  were  with  him, 
were  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners." 

In  these  two  passages,  the  designation  of  this  impos- 
tor, an  **  Egyptian,"  without  the  proper  name;  "  the 
wilderness;"  his  escape,  though  his  followers  were  de- 
stroyed; the  time  of  the  transaction,  in  the  president- 
ship of  Felix,  which  could  not  be  any  long  time  before 
the  words  in  Luke  are  supposed  to  have  been  spoken; 
are  circumstances  of  close  correspondency.  There  is 
one,  and  only  one,  point  of  disagreement,  and  that  is, 
in  the  number  of  his  followers,  which  in  the  Acts  are 
called  four  thousand,  and  by  Josephus  thirty  thousand : 
but,  beside  that  the  names  of  numbers,  more  than  any 
other  words,  are  liable  to  the  errors  of  transcribers,  we 
are  in  the  present  instance  under  the  less  concern  to 
reconcile  the  evangelist  with  Josephus,  as  Josephus  is 
not,  in  this  point,  consistent  with  himself.    For  whereas. 
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in  the  passage  here  quoted,  he  calls  the  number  thirty 
thousand,  and  tells  us  that  the  greatest  part,  or  a  great 
number  (according  as  his  words  are  rendered)  of  those  that 
were  with  him,  were  destroyed ;  in  his  Antiquities,  he  re- 
presents four  hundred  to  have  been  killed  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  two  hundred  taken  prisoners^:  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  "greatest  part,"  nor  ''  a  great  part," 
lior  "  a  great  number,"  out  of  thirty  thousand.  It  is 
probable  also,  that  Lysias  and  Josephus  spoke  of  the 
expedition  in  its  different  stages :  Lysias,  of  those  who 
followed  the  Egyptian  out  of  Jerusalem;  Josephus,  of 
all  who  were  collected  about  him  afterwards,  from 
different  quarters. 

XLI.  (Lardner's  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies, 
vol.  iii.  p.  21.)  Acts,  xvii.  22.  "  Then  Paul  stood  in 
the  midst  of  Mars-hill,  and  said.  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I 
perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious;  for, 
as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an 
altar  with  this  inscription,  TO  THE  UNKNOWN 
GOD,  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him 
declare  I  unto  you." 

Diogenes  Laertius,  who  wrote  about  the  year  210, 
in  his  history  of  Epimenides,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  nearly  six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  re- 
lates of  him  the  following  story :  that,  being  invited  to 
Athens  for  the  purpose,  he  delivered  the  city  from  a 
pestilence  in  this  manner; — "Taking  several  sheep, 
some  black,  others  white,  he  had  them  up  to  the  Areo- 
pagus, and  then  let  them  go  where  they  would,  and 
gave  orders  to  those  who  followed  them,  wherever  any 
of  them  should  lie  down,  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  god  to 
whom  it  belonged ;  and  so  the  plague  ceased. — Hence," 
says  the  historian,  "  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  to  this 
*  Lib.  20.  c.  r.  sect.  6. 
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present  time  may  he  found  in  the  boroughs  of  th^ 
Athenians  anonymous  altars:  a  memorial  of  the  expia- 
tion then  made  ^.''  These  altars,  it  may  be  presumed^ 
were  called  anonymous,  because  there  was  not  the  name 
of  any  particular  deity  inscribed  upon  them. 

Paiisanias,  who  wrote  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  in  his  description  of  Athens,  having  mentioned 
an  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  adds,  "  And  nigh  unto  it 
is  an  altar  of  unknown  godsi,^*  And  in  another  place, 
he  speaks  **  of  altars  of  gods  called  UnknownX>^ 

PhUostratus,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  records  it  as  an  observation  of  Apollonius 
Tyanaeus,  "  That  it  was  wise  to  speak  well  of  all  the 
gods,  especially  at  Athens,  where  altars  of  unknown 
demons  were  erected ^,^' 

The  author  of  the  dialogue  Phihpatris,  by  many 
supposed  to  have  been  Lucian,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  I70,  by  others  some  anonymous  Heathen  writer  of 
the  fourth  century,  makes  Critias  swear  hy  the  unknown 
god  qf  Athens;  and,  near  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  has 
these  words,  "  But  let  us  find  out  the  unknown  god  at 
Athens,  and,  stretching  our  hands  to  heaven,  offer  to 
him  our  praises  and  thanksgivings  1|.'* 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  a  very  important  coincidence. 
It  appears  beyond  controversy,  that  altars  with  this  in- 
scription were  existing  at  Athens,  at  the  time  when 
Saint  Paul  is  alleged  to  have  been  there.  It  seems  also 
(which  is  very  worthy  of  observation),  that  this  inscrip- 
tion  was  peculiar  to  the  Athenians.  There  is  no  evi» 
dence  that  there  were  altars  inscribed  "  to  the  unknown 
god"  in  any  other  country.     Supposing  the  history  of 

*  In  Epimcnide,  I.  i.  segm.  110.  f  Paus.  1.  v.  p.  412.  %  Paus. 
1.  i.  p.  4.  §  Philos.  Apoll.  Tyaii.  1.  vi,  c.  3.  ||  Lucian.  in  Philop. 
torn.  ii.  Graev.  p.  7^7,  780. 
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Saint  Paul  to  have  been  a  fable,  how  is  it  possible  that 
such  a  writer  as  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
was  should  hit  upon  a  circumstance  so  extraordinary, 
and  introduce  it  by  an  allusion  so  suitable  to  Saint  Paul's 
office  and  character? 


The  examples  here  collected  will  be  sufficient,  1 
hope,  to  satisfy  us,  that  the  writers  of  the  Christian 
history  knew  something  of  what  they  were  writing 
about.  The  argument  is  also  strengthened  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations : 

I.  That  these  agreements  appear,  not  only  in  articles 
of  public  history,  but  sometimes,  in  minute,  recondite, 
and  very  peculiar  circumstances,  in  which,  of  all  others, 
a  forger  is  most  likely  to  have  been  found  tripping. 

II.  That  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  took 
place  forty  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Chris* 
tian  institution,  produced  such  a  change  in  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  that  a  writer 
who  was  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
nation  before  that  event,  would  find  it  difficult  to  avoid 
mistakes,  in  endeavouring  to  give  detailed  accounts  of 
transactions  connected  with  those  circumstances,  foras-^ 
much  as  he  could  no  longer  have  a  living  exemplar  to 
copy  from. 

III.  That  there  appears,  in  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  a  knowledge  of  the  affiiirs  of  those  times, 
which  we  do  not  find  in  authors  of  later  ages.  In  par^ 
ticular,  "  many  of  the  Christian  writers  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  and  of  the  following  ages,  had 
false  notions  concerning  the  state  of  Judea,  betweea 
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the  nativity  of  Jesus  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ^/^ 
Therefore  tlieij  could  not  have  composed  our  histories. 

Amidst  so  many  conformities,  we  are  not  to  wonder 
that  we  meet  with  some  difficulties.  The  principal 
of  these  I  will  put  down,  together  with  the  solutions 
which  they  have  received.  But  in  doing  this,  I  must 
be  contented  with  a  brevity  better  suited  to  the  limits 
of  my  volume  than  to  the  nature  of  a  controversial 
argument.  For  the  historical  proofs  of  my  assertions, 
and  for  the  Greek  criticisms  upon  which  some  of  them 
are  founded,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  second  volume  of 
the  first  part  of  Dr.  Lardner's  large  work. 

I.  The  taxing  during  which  Jesus  was  born,  was 
'*  first  made/'  as  we  read,  according  to  our  translation, 
in  Saint  Luke,  "  whilst  Cyrenius  was  governor  of 
Syria  t.''  Now  it  turns  out  that  Cyrenius  was  not 
governor  of  Syria  until  twelve,  or,  at  the  soonest,  ten 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  that  a  taxing, 
census,  or  assessment,  was  made  in  Judea,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  government.  The  charge,  therefore, 
brought  against  the  evangelist  is,  that,  intending  to 
refer  to  this  taxing,  he  has  misplaced  the  date  of  it  by 
an  error  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 

The  answer  to  the  accusation  is  found  in  his  using 
the  word  "  first :" — "  And  this  taxing  v^zs^  first  made :" 
for,  according  to  the  mistake  imputed  to  the  evangelist, 
this  word  could  have  no  signification  whatever;  it  could 
have  had  no  place  in  his  narrative ;  because,  let  it  relate 
to  what  it  will,  taxing,  census,  enrolment,  or  assessment, 
it  imports  that  the  writer  had  more  than  one  of  those  in 
contemplation.  It  acquits  him  therefore  of  the  charge: 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  his  knowing 
only  of  the  taxing  in  the  beginning  of  Cyrenius's 
*.Lardner,  part  i,  vol.  ii.  p.  960.  f  Chap.  ii.  ver.  2. 
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government.  And  if  the  evangelist  knew  (which  this 
word  proves  that  he  did)  of  some  other  taxing  beside 
that,  it  is  too  much,  for  the  sake  of  convicting  him  of  a 
mistake,  to  lay  it  down  as  certain  that  he  intended  to 
refer  to  that. 

The  sentence  in  Saint  Luke  may  be  construed  thus: 
"  This  was  the  first  assessment  (or  enrolment)  of  Cy- 
renius,  governor  of  Syria  ^;"  the  words  **  governor  of 
Syria"  being  used  after  the  name  of  Cyrenius  as  his 
addition  or  title.  And  this  title  belonging  to  him  at 
the  time  of  writing  the  account,  was  naturally  enough 
subjoined  to  his  name,  though  acquired  after  the  trans- 
action which  the  account  describes.  A  modern  writer 
who  was  not  very  exact  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions, 
in  relating  the  affairs  of  the  East  Indies,  might  easily 
say,  that  such  a  thing  was  done  by  Governor  Hastings; 
though,  in  truth,  the  thing  had  been  done  by  him  before 
his  advancement  to  the  station  from  which  he  received 
the  name  of  governor.  And  this,  as  we  contend,  is 
precisely  the  inaccuracy  which  has  produced  the  dif- 
ficulty in  Saint  Luke. 

At  any  rate,  it  appears  from  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, that  he  had  two  taxings  or  enrolments  in  con- 
templation. And  if  Cyrenius  had  been  sent  upon  this 
business  into  Judea,  before  he  became  governor  of  Syria 
(against  which  supposition  there  is  no  proof,  but  rather 
external  evidence  of  an  enrolment  going  on  about  this 

*  If  the  word  which  we  render  "first,"  be  rendered  "before," 
which  it  has  been  strongly  contended  that  the  Greek  idiom  allows 
of,  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes :  for  then  the  passage  would  be, — 
"  Now  this  taxing  vras  made  before  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria;" 
which  corresponds  with  the  chronology.  But  I  rather  choose  to  argue, 
that,  however  the  Mord  "first"  be  rendered,  to  give  it  a  meaning  at 
all,  it  militates  with  the  objection.  In  this  I  think  there  can  be  no 
mistake. 
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time  under  some  person  or  other*),  then  the  census  on 
all  hands  acknowledged  to  have  been  made  by  him  in 
the  beginning  of  his  government,  would  form  a  second, 
so  as  to  occasion  the  other  to  be  called  iheJirsL 

II.  Another  chronological  objection  arises  upon  a 
date  assigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  of 
Saint  Luket.  **  Now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  Caesar, — ^Jesus  began  to  he  about  thirty 
years  of  age :"  for,  supposing  Jesus  to  have  been  born, 
as  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  Luke  also  himself,  relate, 
in  the  time  of  Herod,  he  must,  according  to  the  dates 
given  in  Josephus  and  by  the  Roman  historians,  have 
been  at  least  thirty-one  years  of  age  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Tiberius.  If  he  was  born,  as  Saint  Matthew's  nar- 
rative intimates,  one  or  two  years  before  Herod's  death, 
he  would  have  been  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  old 
at  that  time. 

This  is  the  difficulty:  the  solution  turns  upon  an 
alteration  in  the  construction  of  the  Greek.  Saint 
Luke's  words  in  the  original  are  allowed,  by  the  general 
opinion  of  learned  men,  to  signify,  not  "  that  Jesus 
began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,"  but  "that 
he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  began  his 
ministry."  This  construction  being  admitted,  the  ad- 
verb "about"  gives  us  all  the  latitude  we  want,  and 
more  especially  when  applied,  as  it  is  in  the  present  in- 
stance, to  a  decimal  number  5  for  such  numbers,  even 

*  Josephus  (Antiq.  xvii.  c.  2.  sect.  6.)  has  this  remarkable  pass- 
age :  "  When  therefore  the  whole  Jewish  nation  took  an  oath  to  be 
faithful  to  Caesar,  and  the  interests  of  the  king."  This  transaction 
corresponds  in  the  course  of  the  history  with  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth.  What  is  called  a  census,  and  which  we  render  taxing,  was 
delivering  upon  oath  an  account  of  their  property.  This  might  be 
accompanied  with  an  oath  of  fidelity,  or  might  be  mistaken  by  Jo- 
sephus for  it. 

t  Lardner,  part  i.  vol.  ii.^  p.  768. 
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without  this  qualifying  addition,  are  often  used  in  a 
laxer  sense  than  is  here  contended  for*. 

III.  Acts,  V.  36.  '*  For  before  these  days  rose  up 
Theudas,  boasting  himself  to  be  somebody ;  to  whom  a 
number  of  men,  about  four  hundred,  joined  themselves : 
who  were  slain ;  and  all,  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were 
scattered  and  brought  to  nought." 

Josephus  has  preserved  the  account  of  an  impostor  of 
the  name  of  Theudas,  who  created  some  disturbances, 
and  was  slain ;  but  according  to  the  date  assigned  to 
this  man's  appearance  (in  which,  however,  it  is  very 
possible  that  Josephus  may  have  been  mistaken  f),  it 
must  have  been,  at  the  least,  seven  years  after  Gamaliel's 
speech,  of  which  this  text  is  a  part,  was  delivered.  It 
has  been  replied  to  the  objection  t,  that  there  might  be 
two  impostors  of  this  name :  and  it  has  been  observed, 
in  order  to  give  a  general  probability  to  the  solution, 
that  the  same  thing  appears  to  have  happened  in  other 
instances  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  proved  from  Josephus, 
that  there  were  not  fewer  than  four  persons  of  the  name 
of  Simon  within  forty  years,  and  not  fewer  than  three 
of  the  name  of  Judas  within  ten  years,  who  were  all 
leaders  of  insurrections :  and  it  is  likewise  recorded  by 
this  historian,  that  upon  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great 
(which  agrees  very  well  with  the  time  of  the  commotion) 

*  Livy,  speaking  of  the  peace  which  the  conduct  of  Romulus  had 
procured  to  the  state,  during  the  whole  reign  of  his  successor  (Numa), 
has  these  words  §: — **  Ab  illo  enim  profectis  viribus  datis  tantum 
valuit,  ut,  in  quadraginta  deinde  annos,  tutam  pacem  haberet :"  yet 
afterwards  in  the  same  chapter,  "  Romulus,"  he  says,  "  septem  et 
triginta  regnavit  annos.     Numa  tres  et  quadraginta." 

t  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Marsh's  trans* 
lation),  vol.  i.  p.  61.  %  Lardner,  part  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

§  Liv.  Hist.  c.  i.  sect.  1 6. 
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referred  to  by  Gamaliel,  and  with  his  manner  of  stating 
that  time,  "before  these  days"),  there  were  innumerable 
disturbances  in  Judea*.  Archbishop  Usher  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  one  of  the  three  Judases  above-mentioned  was 
Gamaliel's  Theudast;  and  that  with  a  less  variation  of 
the  name  than  we  actually  find  in  the  Gospel,  where 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles  is  called,  by  Luke,  Judas  5  and 
by  Mark,  Thaddeus  J.  Origen,  however  he  came  at  his 
information,  appears  to  have  believed  that  there  was  an 
impostor  of  the  name  of  Theudas  before  the  nativity  of 
Christ  §. 

IV.  Matt,  xxiii.  34.  "Wherefore,  behold,  I  send 
unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes;  and 
some  of  them  ye  shall  kill  and  crucify;  and  some  of 
them  shall  ye  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and  persecute 
them  from  city  to  city ;  that  upon  you  may  come  all  the 
righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood 
of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zacharicis,  son  of 
JBarachias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the 
altar'' 

There  is  a  Zacharias,  whose  death  is  related  in  the 
second  book  of  Chronicles  1 1,  in  a  manner  which  perfectly 
supports  our  Saviour's  allusion.  But  this  Zacharias  was 
the  son  of  Jehoiada, 

There  is  also  Zacharias  the  prophet;  who  was  the 
son  of  Barachiah,  and  is  so  described  in  the  super- 

*  Antiq.  I.  17.  c.  12.  sect.  4.  f  Annals,  p.  797. 

X  Luke,  vi.  16.     Mark,  iii.  18.  §  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  p.  44. 

11  "And  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiada  the  priest,  which  stood  above  the  people,  and  said  unto  them. 
Thus  saith  God,  Why  transgress  ye  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
that  ye  cannot  prosper  ?  Because  ye  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  he  hath 
also  forsaken  you.  And  they  conspired  against  him,  and  stoned  him 
with  stones,  at  the  commandment  of  the  king,  in  the  court  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord."     2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21. 
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scription  of  his  prophecy,  but  of  whose  death  we  have 
no  account. 

I  have  little  doubt,  but  that  the  first  Zacharias  was 
the  person  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour:  and  that  the  name 
of  the  father  has  been  since  added,  or  changed,  by  some 
one,  who  took  it  from  the  title  of  the  prophecy,  which 
happened  to  be  better  known  to  him  than  tlie  history  in 
the  Chronicles. 

There  is  likewise  a  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Baruch,  re- 
lated by  Josephus  to  have  been  slain  in  the  temple  a  few 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  been 
insinuated,  that  the  words  put  into  our  Saviour's  mouth 
contain  a  reference  to  this  transaction,  and  were  com- 
posed by  some  writer,  who  either  confounded  the  time  of 
the  transaction  with  our  Saviour's  age,  or  inadvertently 
overlooked  the  anachronism. 

Now  suppose  it  to  have  been  so ;  suppose  these  words 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  transaction  related  in  Jo- 
sephus, and  to  have  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Christ;  and 
observe  what  extraordinary  coincidences  (accidentally, 
as  it  must  in  that  case  have  been)  attend  the  forger's 
mistake. 

First,  that  we  have  a  Zacharias  in  the  book  of  Chro- 
nicles, whose  death,  and  the  manner  of  it,  corresponds 
with  the  allusion. 

Secondly,  that  although  the  name  of  this  person's 
father  be  erroneously  put  down  in  the  Gospel,  yet  we 
have  a  way  of  accounting  for  the  error  by  showing  an- 
other Zacharias  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  much  better 
known  than  the  former,  whose  patronymic  was  actually 
that  which  appears  in  the  text. 

Every  one  who  thinks  upon  the  subject,  will  find 
these  to  be  circumstances  which  could  not  have  met 
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together  in  a  mistake,  which  did  not  proceed  from  the 
circumstances  themselves. 

I  have  noticed,  I  think,  all  the  difficulties  of  this 
kii^d.  They  are  few :  some  of  them  admit  of  a  clear, 
others  of  a  probable  solution.  The  reader  will  compare 
them  with  the  number,  the  variety,  the  closeness,  and 
the  satisfactoriness,  of  the  instances  which  are  to  be  set 
against  them ;  and  he  will  remember  the  scantiness,  in 
many  cases,  of  our  intelligence,  and  that  difficulties 
always  attend  imperfect  information. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Undesigned  Coincidences, 


Between  the  letters  which  bear  the  name  of  Saint 
Paul  in  our  collection,  and  his  history  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  there  exist  many  notes  of  correspondency. 
The  simple  perusal  of  the  writings  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  neither  the  history  was  taken  from  the  letters,  nor 
the  letters  from  the  history.  And  the  undesignedness 
of  the  agreements  (which  undesignedness  is  gathered 
from  their  latency,  their  minuteness,  their  obliquity, 
the  suitableness  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
consist,  to  the  places  in  which  those  circumstances 
occur,  and  the  circuitous  references  by  which  they  are 
traced  out)  demonstrates  that  they  have  not  been  pro- 
duced by  meditation,  or  by  any  fraudulent  contrivance. 
But  coincidences,  from  which  these  causes  are  excluded, 
and  which  are  too  close  and  numerous  to  be  accounted 
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for  by  accidental  concurrences  of  fiction,  must  necessarily 
have  truth  for  their  foundation. 

This  argument  appeared  to  my  mind  of  so  much  value 
(especially  for  its  assuming  nothing  beside  the  existence 
of  the  books),  that  I  have  pursued  it  through  Saint 
Paul's  thirteen  epistles,  in  a  work  published  by  me 
four  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  Horae  Paulinas.  I  am 
sensible  how  feebly  any  argument  which  depends  upon  an 
induction  of  particulars,  is  represented  without  examples. 
On  which  account,  I  wished  to  have  abridged  my  own 
volume,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  treated  Dr. 
Lardner's  in  the  preceding  chapter.  But,  upon  making 
the  attempt,  I  did  not  find  it  in  my  power  to  render  the 
articles  intelligible  by  fewer  words  than  I  have  there 
used.  I  must  be  content,  therefore,  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  work  itself.  And  I  would  particularly  invite  his 
attention  to  the  observations  which  are  made  in  it  upon 
the  first  three  epistles.  I  persuade  myself  that  he  will 
find  the  proofs,  both  of  agreement,  and  undesignedness, 
supplied  by  these  epistles,  sufficient  to  support  the  con- 
clusion which  is  there  maintained,  in  favour  both  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  writings  and  the  truth  of  the  narrative. 

It  remains  only,  in  this  place,  to  point  out  how  the 
argument  hears  upon  the  general  question  of  the  Christian 
history. 

First,  Saint  Paul  in  these  letters  affirms,  in  unequivocal 
terms,  his  own  performance  of  miracles,  and,  what  ought 
particularly  to  be  remembered,  "  That  miracles  were 
the  signs  of  an  Apostle^. '^  If  this  testimony  come 
from  Saint  Paul's  own  hand,  it  is  invaluable.  And  that 
it  does  so,  the  argument  before  us  fixes  in  my  mind  a 
firm  assurance. 

Secondly,  it  shows  that  the  series  of  action,  repre- 
*  Rom.  XV.  18,  19,     2  Cor.  xii.  12. 
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sented  in  the  epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  was  real;  which 
alone  lays  a  foundation  for  the  proposition  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  first  part  of  our  present  work,  vh, 
that  the  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  history 
devoted  themselves  to  lives  of  toil,  suffering,  and  danger, 
in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  that  history, 
and  for  the  sake  of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  it 
to  others. 

Thirdly,  it  proves  that  Luke,  or  whoever  was  the 
author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (for  the  argu- 
ment does  not  depend  upon  the  name  of  the  author, 
though  I  know  no  reason  for  questioning  it),  was  well 
acquainted  with  Saint  Paul's  history;  and  that  he  pro- 
bably was,  what  he  professes  himself  to  be,  a  companion 
of  Saint  Paul's  travels ;  which,  if  true,  establishes,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  the  credit  even  of  his  Gospel, 
because  it  shows,  that  the  writer,  from  his  time,  situation, 
and  connexions,  possessed  opportunities  of  informing  him- 
self truly  concerning  the  transactions  which  he  relates. 
I  have  little  difficulty  in  applying  to  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
Luke  what  is  proved  concerning  the  Acts  of  the  Apo- 
stles, considering  them  as  two  parts  of  the  same  history; 
for,  though  there  are  instances  of  second  parts  being 
forgeries,  I  know  none  where  the  second  part  is  genuine, 
and  the  first  not  so. 

I  will  only  observe,  as  a  sequel  of  the  argument, 
though  not  noticed  in  my  work,  the  remarkable  similitude 
between  the  style  of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  and  of  Saint 
John's  Epistle.  The  style  of  Saint  John's  is  not  at  all 
the  style  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  though  both  are  very 
singular ;  nor  is  it  the  style  of  Saint  James's  or  of  Saint 
Peter's  Epistles:  but  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  style 
of  the  Gospel  inscribed  with  Saint  John's  name,  so  far 
as  that  resemblance  can  be  expected  to  appear  which  is 
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not  in  simple  narrative,  so  much  as  in  reflections,  and 
in  the  representation  of  discourses.  Writings  so  cir- 
cumstanced prove  themselves,  and  one  another,  to  be 
genuine.  This  correspondency  is  the  more  valuable, 
as  the  epistle  itself  asserts,  in  Saint  John's  manner 
indeed,  but  in  terms  sufficiently  explicit,  the  writer's 
personal  knowledge  of  Christ's  history:  "  That  which 
was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which 
we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked 
upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  word  of  life ; 
that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto 
you*."  Who  would  not  desire, — who  perceives  not 
the  value  of  an  account,  delivered  by  a  writer  so  well 
informed  as  this? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  History  of  the  Resurrection, 

The  history  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  part  of 
the  evidence  of  Christianity :  but  I  do  not  know,  whether 
the  proper  strength  of  this  passage  of  the  Christian 
history,  or  wherein  its  peculiar  value,  as  a  head  of 
evidence,  consists,  be  generally  understood.  It  is  not 
that,  as  a  miracle,  the  resurrection  ought  to  be  accounted 
a  more  decisive  proof  of  supernatural  agency  than  other 
miracles  are ;  it  is  not  that,  as  it  stands  in  the  Gospels, 
it  is  better  attested  than  some  others;  it  is  not,  for 
either  of  these  reasons,  that  more  weight  belongs  to  it 
than  to  other  miracles,  but  for  the  following,  vi%.  That 
it  is  completely  certain  that  the  apostles  of  Christ,  and 

*  Ch.  i.  ver.  1—3. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  asserted  the  fact.  And 
this  would  have  been  certain,  if  the  four  Gospels  had 
been  lost,  or  never  written.  Every  piece  of  Scripture 
recognises  the  resurrection.  Every  epistle  of  every 
apostle,  every  author  contemporary  with  the  apostles, 
of  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  apostles,  every 
writing  from  that  age  to  the  present,  genuine  or  spurious, 
on  the  side  of  Christianity  or  against  it,  concur  in  repre- 
senting the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  an  article  of  his 
history,  received  without  doubt  or  disagreement  by  all 
who  called  themselves  Christians,  as  alleged  from  the 
beginning  by  the  propagators  of  the  institution,  and 
alleged  as  the  centre  of  their  testimony.  Nothing,  I 
apprehend,  which  a  man  does  not  himself  see  or  hear, 
can  be  more  certain  to  him  than  this  point.  I  do  not 
mean,  that  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead;  but  that  nothing  can  be 
more  certain,  than  that  his  apostles,  and  the  first  teachers 
of  Christianity,  gave  out  that  he  did  so.  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  a  question  may  be  made, 
whether  the  things  related  of  Christ  be  the  very  things 
which  the  apostles  and  first  teachers  of  the  religion 
delivered  concerning  him?  And  this  question  depends 
a  good  deal  upon  the  evidence  we  possess  of  the  ge- 
nuineness, or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  antiquity,  credit, 
and  reception  of  the  books.  On  the  subject  of  the 
resurrection,  no  such  discussion  is  necessary,  because  no 
such  doubt  can  be  entertained.  The  only  points  which 
can  enter  into  our  consideration  are,  whether  the  apostles 
knowingly  published  a  falsehood,  or  whether  they  were 
themselves  deceived;  whether  either  of  these  suppositions 
be  possible.  The  first,  I  think,  is  pretty  generally  given 
up.  The  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  of  the  men ; 
the  extreme  unlikelihood  that  such  men  should  engage 
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in  such  a  measure  as  a  scheme;  their  personal  toils,  and 
dangers,  and  sufferings,  in  the  cause ;  their  appropriation 
of  their  whole  time  to  the  object;  the  warm  and  seem- 
ingly unaffected  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  they 
profess  their  sincerity ;  exempt  their  memory  from  the 
suspicion  of  imposture.  The  solution  more  deserving 
of  notice,  is  that  which  would  resolve  the  conduct  of 
the  apostles  into  enthusiasm;  which  would  class  the 
evidence  of  Christ's  resurrection  with  the  numerous 
stories  that  are  extant  of  the  apparitions  of  dead  men. 
There  are  circumstances  in  the  narrative,  as  it  is  pre- 
served in  our  histories,  which  destroy  this  comparison 
entirely.  It  was  not  one  person,  but  many,  who  saw 
him ;  they  saw  him  not  only  separately  but  together,  not 
only  by  night  but  by  day,  not  at  a  distance  but  near, 
not  once  but  several  times ;  they  not  only  saw  him,  but 
touched  him,  conversed  with  him,  ate  with  him,  exa- 
mined his  person  to  satisfy  their  doubts.  These  par- 
ticulars are  decisive:  but  they  stand,  I  do  admit,  upon 
the  credit  of  our  records.  I  would  answer,  therefore, 
the  insinuation  of  enthusiasm,  by  a  circumstance  which 
arises  out  of  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  and  the  reality  of 
which  must  be  confessed  by  all  who  allow,  what  I  believe 
is  not  denied,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  whether 
true  or  false,  was  asserted  by  his  disciples  from  the  be- 
ginning; and  that  circumstance  is,  the  non-production 
of  the  dead  body.  It  is  related  in  the  history,  what 
indeed  the  story  of  the  resurrection  necessarily  implies, 
that  the  corpse  was  missing  out  of  the  sepulchre :  it  is 
related  also  in  the  history,  that  the  Jews  reported  that 
the  followers  of  Christ  had  stolen  it  away*.     And  this 

*  ^'  And  this  saying,"  Saint  Matthew  writes,  '^  is  commonly 
reported  amongst  the  Jews  until  this  day,"  (chap,  xxviii.  15). 
The  evangelist  may  be  thought  good  authority  as  to  this  point. 
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account,  though  loaded  with  great  improbabilities,  such 
as  the  situation  of  the  disciples,  their  fears  for  their  own 
safety  at  the  time,  the  unlikelihood  of  their  expecting 
to  succeed,  the  difficulty  of  actual  success*,  and  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  detection  and  failure,  was, 
nevertheless,  the  most  credible  account  that  could  be 
given  of  the  matter.  But  it  proceeds  entirely  upon  the 
supposition  of  fraud,  as  all  the  old  objections  did.  What 
account  can  be  given  of  the  body,  upon  the  supposition 
of  enthusiasm?  It  is  impossible  our  Lord's  followers 
could  believe  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  if  his 
corpse  was  lying  before  them.  No  enthusiasm  ever 
reached  to  such  a  pitch  of  extravagancy  as  that :  a  spirit 
may  be  an  illusion ;  a  body  is  a  real  thing,  an  object  of 
sense,  in  which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  All  accounts 
of  spectres  leave  the  body  in  the  grave.  And,  although 
the  body  of  Christ  might  be  removed  hy  frauds  and  for 
the  purposes  of  fraud,  yet  without  any  such  intention, 
and  by  sincere  but  deluded  men  (which  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  apostolic  character  we  are  now  exa- 
mining), no  such  attempt  could  be  made.  The  presence 
and  the  absence  of  the  dead  body  are  alike  inconsistent 
with  the  hypothesis  of  enthusiasm;  for,  if  present,  it 

even  by  those  who  do  not  admit  his  evidence  in  every  other  point  : 
and  this  point  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  body  was  missing. 

It  has  been  rightly,  I  think,  observed  by  Dr.  Townshend  (Dis. 
upon  the  Res.  p.  126),  that  the  story  of  the  guards  carried  collusion 
upon  the  face  of  it : — "  His  disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  him 
away,  while  we  slept."  Men  in  their  circumstances  would  not  have 
made  such  an  acknowledgement  of  their  negligence,  without  previous 
assurances  of  protection  and  impunity. 

*  "  Especially  at  the  full  moon,  the  city  full  of  people,  many  pro- 
bably passing  the  whole  night,  as  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  done, 
in  the  open  air,  the  sepulchre  so  near  the  city  as  to  be  now  enclosed 
within  the  walls."     Priestley  on  the  Resurr,  p.  24. 
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must  have  cured  their  enthusiasm  at  once ;  if  absent, 
fraud,  not  enthusiasm,  must  have  carried  it  away. 

But  further,  if  we  admit,  upon  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  all  the  histories,  so  much  of  the  account  as 
states  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  set  up  at  Jerusalem, 
and  set  up  with  asserting,  in  the  very  place  in  which 
he  had  been  buried,  and  a  few  days  after  he  had  been 
buried,  his  resurrection  out  of  the  grave,  it  is  evident 
that,  if  his  body  could  have  been  found,  the  Jews 
would  have  produced  it,  as  the  shortest  and  completest 
answer  possible  to  the  whole  story.  The  attempt  of 
the  apostles  could  not  have  survived  this  refutation  a 
moment.  If  we  also  admit,  upon  the  authority  of 
Saint  Matthew,  that  the  Jews  were  advertised  of  the 
expectation  of  Christ's  followers,  and  that  they  had 
taken  due  precaution  in  consequence  of  this  notice,  and 
that  the  body  was  in  marked  and  public  custody,  the 
observation  receives  more  force  still.  For,  notwith- 
standing their  precaution,  and  although  thus  prepared 
and  forewarned ;  when  the  story  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  came  forth,  as  it  immediately  did ;  when  it  was 
publicly  asserted  by  his  disciples,  and  made  the  ground 
and  basis  of  their  preaching  in  his  name,  and  collecting 
followers  to  his  religion,  the  Jews  had  not  the  body  to 
produce;  but  were  obliged  to  meet  the  testimony  of  the 
apostles  by  an  answer  not  containing  indeed  any  im- 
possibility in  itself,  but  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  of  their  integrity ;  that  is,  in  other  words, 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  which  would  resolve 
their  conduct  into  enthusiasm. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
2%e  Propagation  of  Christianity. 

In  this  argument,  the  first  consideration  is  the  fact; 
in  what  degree,  within  what  time,  and  to  what  extent, 
Christianity  actually  was  propagated. 

The  accounts  of  the  matter,  which  can  be  collected 
from  our  books,  are  as  follow :  A  few  days  after  Christ's 
disappearance  out  of  the  world,  we  find  an  assembly  of 
disciples  at  Jerusalem,  to  the  number  of  "  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  =^;"  which  hundred  and  twenty 
were,  probably,  a  little  association  of  believers,  met 
together,  not  merely  as  believers  in  Christ,  but  as  per- 
sonally connected  with  the  apostles,  and  with  one 
another.  Whatever  was  the  number  of  believers  then 
in  Jerusalem,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  so 
small  a  company  should  assemble :  for  there  is  no  proof, 
that  the  followers  of  Christ  were  yet  formed  into  a 
society;  that  the  society  was  reduced  into  any  order; 
that  it  was  at  this  time  even  understood  that  a  new 
religion  (in  the  sense  which  that  term  conveys  to  us) 
was  to  be  set  up  in  the  world,  or  how  the  professors  of 
that  religion  were  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  death  of  Christ  had  left,  we  may  sup- 
pose, the  generality  of  his  disciples  in  great  doubt,  both 
as  to  what  they  were  to  do,  and  concerning  what  was  to 
follow. 

This  meeting  was  holden,  as  we  have  already  said,  a 
few  days  after  Christ's  ascension:  for,  ten  days  after 
*  Acts,  i.  15. 
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that  event  was  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when,  as  our 
history  relates*,  upon  a  signal  display  of  Divine  agency 
attending  the  persons  of  the  apostles,  there  were  added 
to  the  society  "  about  three  thousand  souls  t."  But  here, 
it  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  taken,  that  these  three  thousand 
were  all  converted  by  this  single  miracle;  but  rather 
that  many,  who  before  were  believers  in  Christ,  became 
now  professors  of  Christianity;  that  is  to  say,  when 
they  found  that  a  religion  was  to  be  established,  a 
society  formed  and  set  up  in  the  name  of  Christ,  go- 
verned by  his  laws,  avowing  their  belief  in  his  mission, 
united  amongst  themselves,  and  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  by  visible  distinctions ;  in  pursuance  of 
their  former  conviction,  and  by  virtue  of  what  they  had 
heard  and  seen  and  known  of  Christ's  history,  they  pub- 
licly became  members  of  it. 

We  read  in  the  fourth  chapter t  of  the  Acts,  that, 
soon  after  this,  "  the  number  of  the  men,"  i,  e,  the 
society  openly  professing  their  belief  in  Christ,  "  was 
about  five  thousand."  So  that  here  is  an  increase  of 
two  thousand  within  a  very  short  time.  And  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  were  many,  both  now  and  afterwards, 
who,  although  they  believed  in  Christ,  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  join  themselves  to  this  society;  or  who 
waited  to  see  what  was  likely  to  become  of  it.  Gama- 
liel, whose  advice  to  the  Jewish  council  is  recorded 
Acts,  V.  34,  appears  to  have  been  of  this  description ; 
perhaps  Nicodemus,  and  perhaps  also  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea.  This  class  of  men,  their  character  and  their 
rank,  are  likewise  pointed  out  by  Saint  John,  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  his  Gospel :  "  Nevertheless,  among 
the  chief  rulers  also,  many  believed  on  him  :  but  be- 
cause of  the  Pharisees,  they  did  not  confess  him, 
*Acts,  ii.  1.  fib.  ii.  41.  J  Verse  4. 
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lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  for 
they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise 
of  God."  Persons  such  as  these  might  admit  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  without  being  immediately  con- 
vinced that  they  were  under  obligation  to  make  a  public 
profession  of  Christianity,  at  the  risk  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  them  in  life,  and  even  of  life  itself'^. 

Christianity,  however,  proceeded  to  increase  in  Jeru- 
salem by  a  progress  equally  rapid  with  its  first  success ; 
for,  in  the  nextt  chapter  of  our  history,  we  read  that, 
**  believers  were  the  more  added  to  the  Lord,  multitudes 
both  of  men  and  women."  And  this  enlargement  of  the 
new  society  appears  in  the  first  verse  of  the  succeeding 
chapter,  wherein  we  are  told,  that,  **  when  the  number 
of  the  disciples  was  multiplied^  there  arose  a  murmur- 
ing of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews,  because  their 
widows  were  neglected  tj"  and  afterwards,  in  the  same 


*  "  Beside  those  who  professed,  and  those  who  rejected  and 
opposed,  Christianity;  there  were,  in  all  probability,  multitudes 
between  both,  neither  perfect  Christians,  nor  yet  unbelievers.  They 
had  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Gospel,  but  worldly  considerations 
made  them  unwilling  to  own  it.  There  were  many  circumstances 
which  inclined  them  to  think  that  Christianity  was  a  divine  re- 
velation, but  there  were  many  inconveniences  which  attended  the 
open  profession  of  it;  and  they  could  not  find  in  themselves  courage 
enough  to  bear  them  to  disoblige  their  friends  and  family,  to  ruin  their 
fortunes,  to  lose  their  reputation,  their  liberty,  and  their  life,  for 
the  sake  of  the  new  religion.  Therefore  they  were  willing  to  hope, 
that  if  they  endeavoured  to  observe  the  great  principles  of  morality, 
which  Christ  had  represented  as  the  principal  part,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  religion ;  if  they  thought  honourably  of  the  Gospel ;  if 
they  offered  no  injury  to  the  Christians;  if  they  did  them  all  the 
services  that  they  could  f^afely  perform ;  they  were  willing  to  hope, 
that  God  would  accept  this,  and  that  He  would  excuse  and  forgive 
the  rest,"     Jortin's  Dis.  on  the  Christ.  Rel.  p.  91.  ed.  4.  ' 

f  Acts,  V,  14.  X  lb.  vi.  I. 
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chapter,  it  is  declared  expressly,  that  "  the  number  of 
the  disciples  multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly,  and  that 
a  great  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the 
faith." 

This  1  call  the  first  period  in  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  It  commences  with  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  and  extends,  as  may  be  collected  from  in- 
cidental notes  of  time*,  to  something  more  than  one 
year  after  that  event.  During  which  term,  the  preach- 
ing of  Christianity,  so  far  as  our  documents  inform  us, 
w^as  confined  to  the  single  city  of  Jerusalem.  And  how 
did  it  succeed  there?  The  first  assembly  which  we 
meet  with  of  Christ's  disciples,  and  that  a  few  days  after 
his  removal  from  the  world,  consisted  of  "  one  hundred 
and  twenty."  About  a  week  after  this,  "  three  thousand 
were  added  in  one  day ;"  and  the  number  of  Christians, 
publicly  baptized,  and  publicly  associating  together, 
was  very  soon  increased  to  "  ^we  thousand."  "  Mul- 
titudes both  of  men  and  women  continued  to  be  added;" 
"disciples  multiplied  greatly,"  and  "many  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  as  well  as  others,  became  obedient  to  the 
faith ;"  and  this  within  a  space  of  less  than  two  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  institution. 

By  reason  of  a  persecution  raised  against  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  the  converts  were  driven  from  that  city, 
and  dispersed  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and 
Samaria t.  Wherever  they  came,  they  brought  their 
religion  with  them:  for,  our  historian  informs  ust,  that 
"  they,  that  were  scattered  abroad,  went  every  where 
preaching  the  word."  The  effect  of  this  preaching 
comes  afterwards  to  be  noticed,  where  the  historian  is 

*  Vide  Pearson's  Antiq.  I.  xviii.  c.  7.     Benson's  History  of  Christ, 
b.  i.  p.  148. 
t  Acts.  viii.  1. 
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led,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  to  observe,  that  then 
(i.  e.  about  three  years*  posterior  to  this)  "  the  churches 
had  rest  throughout  all  Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria, 
and  were  edified,  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied." 
This  was  the  work  of  the  second  period,  which  comprises 
about  four  years. 

Hitherto  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  had  been 
confined  to  Jews,  to  Jewish  proselytes,  and  to  Sama- 
ritans. And  I  cannot  forbear  from  setting  down  in 
this  place  an  observation  of  Mr.  Bryant,  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  perfectly  well  founded  ; — *'  The  Jews  still 
remain :  but  how  seldom  is  it  that  we  can  make  a  single 
proselyte!  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  there  were 
more  converted  by  the  apostles  in  one  day,  than  have 
since  been  won  over  in  the  last  thousand  years f." 

It  was  not  yet  known  to  the  apostles,  that  they  were 
at  liberty  to  propose  the  religion  to  mankind  at  large. 
That  "mystery,"  as  Saint  Paul  calls  itt,  and  as  it  then 
was,  was  revealed  to  Peter  by  an  especial  miracle.  It 
appears  to  have  been§  about  seven  years  after  Christ's 
ascension,  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles 
of  Cesarea.  A  year  after  this,  a  great  multitude  of 
Gentiles  were  converted  at  Antioch  in  Syria.  The  ex- 
pressions employed  by  the  historian  are  these: — "  A 
great  number  believed,  and  turned  to  the  Lord ;" 
"  much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord ;"  "  the 
apostles  Barnabas  and  Paul  taught  much  people  ||." 
Upon  Herod's  death,  which  happened  in  the  next  year  ^, 
it  is  observed,  that  "  the  word  of  God  grew  and  mul- 
tiplied^^."    Three  years  from  this  time,   upon  the 

*  Benson,  b.  i.  p.  207.  f  Bryant  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  p.  112.  X  ^ph.  iii.  3 — 6.  §  Benson,  book  ii.  p.  236. 
II  Acts,  xi.  21.  24.  26.     IF  Benson,  book  ii.  p.  289.     **  Acts,  xii.  24. 
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preaching  of  Paul  at  Iconium,  the  metropolis  of  Ly- 
caonia,  "  a  great  multitude  both  of  Jews  and  Greeks 
believed*:"  and  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  this  very- 
progress,  he  is  represented  as  **  making  many  disciples'* 
at  Derbe,  a  principal  city  in  the  same  district.  Three 
yearst  after  this,  which  brings  us  to  sixteen  after  the 
ascension,  the  apostles  wrote  a  public  letter  from  Jeru- 
salem to  the  Gentile  converts  in  Antioch,  Syria,  and 
Cilicia,  with  which  letter  Paul  travelled  through  these 
countries,  and  found  the  churches  "  established  in  the 
faith,  and  increasing  in  number  daily  J."  From  Asia, 
the  apostle  proceeded  into  Greece,  where,  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Macedonia,  we  find  him  at  Thessalonica ;  in 
which  city,  "  some  of  the  Jews  believed,  and  of  the 
devout  Greeks  a  great  multitude  §."  We  meet  also  here 
with  an  accidental  hint  of  the  general  progress  of  the 
Christian  mission,  in  the  exclamation  of  the  tumultuous 
Jews  of  Thessalonica,  **  that  they,  who  had  turned  the 
world  upside  down,  were  come  thither  also  ||."  At  Berea, 
the  next  city  at  which  Saint  Paul  arrives,  the  historian, 
who  was  present,  informs  us  that  "  many  of  the  Jews 
believed  ^."  The  next  year  and  a  half  of  Saint  Paul's 
ministry  was  spent  at  Corinth.  Of  his  success  in  that 
city,  we  receive  the  following  intimations;  "  that  many 
of  the  Corinthians  believed  and  were  baptized;"  and 
*'  that  it  was  revealed  to  the  apostle  by  Christ,  that  he 
had  much  people  in  that  city  *  =^."  Within  less  than  a 
year  after  his  departure  from  Corinth,  and  twenty- 
five  ft  years  after  the  ascension.  Saint  Paul  fixed  his 
station  at  Ephesus,  for  the  space  of  two  years tt  and 
something  more.     The  effect  of  his  ministry  in  that 

*  Acts,  xiv.  I.  t  Benson's  History  of  Christ,  book  iii.  p.  50. 

%  Acts,  xvi.  5.         §  lb.  xvii.  4.  ||  lb.  xvii.  fi.         IT  lb.  xvii.  12. 

**  lb.  xviii.  8— -10.     ff  Benson,  book  iii.  p.  1 60.     %%  Acts,  xix.  10. 
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city  and  neighbourhood  drew  from  the  historian  a  re- 
flection, how  "  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and 
prevailed*."  And  at  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  we 
find  Demetrius  at  the  head  of  a  party,  who  were  alarmed 
by  the  progress  of  the  religion,  complaining,  that  "  not 
only  at  Ephesus,  but  also  throughout  all  Asia  {L  e,  the 
province  of  Lydia,and  the  country  adjoining  to  Ephesus), 
this  Paul  hath  persuaded  and  turned  away  much  peo- 
ple f."  Beside  these  accounts,  there  occurs,  incidentally, 
mention  of  converts  at  Rome,  Alexandria,  Athens,  Cy- 
prus, Cyrene,  Macedonia,  Philippi. 

This  is  the  third  period  in  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, setting  off  in  the  seventh  year  after  the  ascen- 
sion, and  ending  at  the  twenty-eighth.  Now,  lay  these 
three  periods  together,  and  observe  how  the  progress  of 
the  religion  by  these  accounts  is  represented.  The  in- 
stitution, which  properly  began  only  after  its  Author's 
removal  from  the  world,  before  the  end  of  thirty  years 
had  spread  itself  through  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria, 
almost  all  the  numerous  districts  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
through  Greece,  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  the 
sea-coast  of  Africa,  and  had  extended  itself  to  Rome, 
and  into  Italy.  At  Antioch  in  Syria,  at  Joppa,  Ephesus, 
Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Berea,  Iconium,  Derbe,  Antioch 
in  Pisidia,  at  Lydda,  Saron,  the  number  of  converts  is 
intimated  by  the  expressions,  *'  a  great  number,"  "great 
multitudes,"  "  much  people.''  Converts  are  mentioned, 
without  any  designation  of  their  number  t,  at  Tyre, 

*  Acts,  xix.  20.         t  lb.  xix.  26. 

X  Considering  the  extreme  conciseness  of  many  parts  of  the  history, 
the  silence  about  the  numbers  of  converts  is  no  proof  of  their  pau- 
city; for  <it  Philippi,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  number, 
yet  Saint  Paul  addressed  an  epistle  to  that  church.  The  churches 
of  Galatia,  and  the  affairs  of  those  churches,  were  considerable  enough 
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Cesarea,  Troas,  Athens,  Philippi,  Lystra,  Damascus. 
During  all  this  time,  Jerusalem  continued  not  only  the 
centre  of  the  mission,  but  a  principal  seat  of  the  reli- 
gion ;  for  when  Saint  Paul  returned  thither  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  considering 
the  accounts,  the  other  apostles  pointed  out  to  him,  as 
a  reason  for  his  compliance  with  their  advice,  "how 
many  thousands  (myriads,  ten  thousands)  there  were  in 
that  city  who  believed*." 

Upon  this  abstract,  and  the  writing  from  which  it  is 
drawn,  the  following  observations  seem  material  to  be 
made : 

I.  That  the  account  comes  from  a  person,  who  was 
himself  concerned  in  a  portion  of  what  he  relates,  and 
was  contemporary  with  the  whole  of  it;  who  visited 
Jerusalem,  and  frequented  the  society  of  those  who  had 
acted,  and  were  acting  the  chief  parts  in  the  transaction. 
I  lay  down  this  point  positively ;  for  had  the  ancient 
attestations  to  this  valuable  record  been  less  satisfactory 
than  they  are,  the  unaffectedness  and  simplicity  with 
which  the  author  notes  his  presence  upon  certain  occa- 
sions, and  the  entire  absence  of  art  and  design  from 
these  notices,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  persuade 
my  mind,  that,  whoever  he  was,  he  actually  lived  in  the 
times,  and  occupied  the  situation,  in  which  he  repre- 
sents himself  to  be.  When  I  say,  "  whoever  he  was," 
I  do  not  mean  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  name  to  which 
antiquity  hath  ascribed  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (for 

to  be  the  subject  of  another  letter,  and  of  much  of  Saint  Paul's  soli- 
citude :  yet  no  account  is  preserved  in  the  history  of  his  success^,  or 
even  of  his  preaching  in  that  country,  except  the  slight  notice  which 
these  words  convey : — ''  When  they  had  gone  throughout  Phrygia, 
and  the  .region  of  Galatia — they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia."  Acts^, 
xvi.  6. 

*  Acts,  xxi.  20. 
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there  is  no  cause  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  for  ques- 
tioning it),  but  to  observe,  that,  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
the  time  and  situation  of  the  author  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  his  name;  and  that  these  appear  from  the 
work  itself,  and  in  the  most  unsuspicious  form. 

II.  That  this  account  is  a  very  incomplete  account  of 
the  preaching  and  propagation  of  Christianity ;  I  mean, 
that,  if  what  we  read  in  the  history  be  true,  much  more 
than  what  the  history  contains  must  be  true  also.  For, 
although  the  narrative  from  which  our  information  is 
derived  has  been  entitled  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it 
is  in  fact  a  history  of  the  twelve  apostles  only  during  a 
short  time  of  their  continuing  together  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  even  of  this  period  the  account  is  very  concise. 
The  work  afterwards  consists  of  a  few  important  passages 
of  Peter's  ministry,  of  the  speech  and  death  of  Stephen, 
of  the  preaching  of  Philip  the  deacon ;  and  the  sequel 
of  the  volume,  that  is,  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  is  taken 
up  with  the  conversion,  the  travels,  the  discourses,  and 
history  of  the  new  apostle,  Paul ;  in  which  history  also, 
large  portions  of  time  are  often  passed  over  with  very 
scanty  notice. 

III.  That  the  account,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  for  this 
very  reason  more  credible.  Had  it  been  the  author's 
design  to  have  displayed  the  early  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  would  undoubtedly  have  collected,  or,  at 
least,  have  set  forth,  accounts  of  the  preaching  of  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  who  cannot,  without  extreme  im- 
probability, be  supposed  to  have  remained  silent  and  in- 
active, or  not  to  have  met  with  a  share  of  that  success 
which  attended  their  colleagues.  To  which  may  be  added, 
as  an  observation  of  the  same  kind, 

IV.  That  the  intimations  of  the  number  of  converts, 
and  of  the  success  of  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  come 
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out  for  the  most  part  incidentally;  are  drawn  from  the 
historian  by  the  occasion ;  such  as  the  murmuring  of  the 
Grecian  converts ;  the  rest  from  persecution ;  Herod's 
death ;  the  sending  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  and  Barna- 
bas calling  Paul  to  his  assistance;  Paul  coming  to  a 
place,  and  finding  there  disciples ;  the  clamour  of  the 
Jews ;  the  complaint  of  artificers  interested  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  popular  religion ;  the  reason  assigned  to  in- 
duce Paul  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Christians  of  Jeru- 
salem. Had  it  not  been  for  these  occasions,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  no  notice  whatever  would  have  been  taken  of 
the  number  of  converts  in  several  of  the  passages  in  which 
that  notice  now  appears.  All  this  tends  to  remove  the 
suspicion  of  a  design  to  exaggerate  or  deceive. 

Parallel  testimonies  with  the  history,  are  the 
letters  of  Saint  Paul,  and  of  the  other  apostles,  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Those  of  Saint  Paul  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  churches  of  Corinth,  Philippi,  Thessalo- 
nica,  the  church  of  Galatia,  and,  if  the  inscription  be 
right,  ofEphesus;  his  ministry  at  all  which  places  is 
recorded  in  the  history :  to  the  church  of  Colosse,  or 
rather  to  the  churches  of  Colosse  and  Laodicea  jointly, 
which  he  had  not  then  visited.  They  recognise  by  re- 
ference the  churches  of  Judea,  the  churches  of  Asia, 
and  "all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles*."  In  the  epi- 
stle t  to  the  Romans,  the  author  is  led  to  deliver  a  re- 
markable declaration  concerning  the  extent  of  his  preach- 
ing, its  efficacy,  and  the  cause  to  which  he  ascribes  it, — 
"  to  make  the  Gentiles  obedient  by  word  and  deed, 
through  mighty  signs  and  wonders,  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God;  so  that  from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about 
unto  Illyricum,  I  have  fully  preached  the  Gospel  of 

*   1  Thess.  ii.  14.  t  Rom.  xv.  J  8,  19. 
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Christ."  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians*,  we  find  an 
oblique  but  very  strong  signification  of  the  then  general 
state  of  the  Christian  mission,  at  least  as  it  appeared  to 
Saint  Paul : — ''  If  ye  continue  in  the  faith,  grounded 
and  settled,  and  be  not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of 
the  Gospel,  which  ye  have  heard,  w[i^which  was  preached 
to  every  creature  which  is  under  heaven ;"  which  Go- 
spel, he  had  reminded  them  near  the  beginning  t  of  his 
letter,  **  was  present  with  them,  as  it  was  in  all  the 
world '^  The  expressions  are  hyperbolical ;  but  they  are 
hyperboles  which  could  only  be  used  by  a  writer  who 
entertained  a  strong  sense  of  the  subject.  The  first 
epistle  of  Peter  accosts  the  Christians  dispersed  through- 
out Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia. 


It  comes  next  to  be  considered,  how  far  these  ac- 
counts are  confirmed,  or  followed  up,  by  other  evi- 
dence. 

Tacitus,  in  delivering  a  relation,  which  has  already 
been  laid  before  the  reader,  of  the  fire  w^hich  happened 
at  Rome  in  the  tenth  year  of  Nero  (which  coincides 
with  the  thirtieth  year  after  Christ's  ascension),  asserts, 
that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  suppress  the  rumours  of 
having  been  himself  the  author  of  the  mischief,  pro- 
cured the  Christians  to  be  accused.  Of  which  Christians, 
thus  brought  into  his  narrative,  the  following  is  so  much 
of  the  historian's  account,  as  belongs  to  our  present 
purpose :  *'  They  had  their  denomination  from  Christus, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  put  to  death  as  a 
criminal  by  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate.  This  perni- 
*  Col.  i.  23.  t  lb.  i.  G. 
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clous  superstition,  though  checked  for  a  while,  broke 
out  again,  and  spread  not  only  over  Judea,  but  reached 
the  city  also.  At  first,  they  only  were  apprehended  who 
confessed  themselves  of  that  sect;  afterwards  a  vast 
multitude  were  discovered  by  them."  This  testimony 
to  the  early  propagation  of  Christianity  is  extremely 
material.  It  is  from  an  historian  of  great  reputation, 
living  near  the  time ;  from  a  stranger  and  an  enemy  to 
the  religion ;  and  it  joins  immediately  with  the  period 
through  which  the  Scripture  accounts  extend.  It  esta- 
blishes these  points:  that  the  religion  began  at  Jerusa- 
lem; that  it  spread  throughout  Judea;  that  it  had 
reached  Rome,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it  had  there 
obtained  a  great  number  of  converts.  This  was  about 
six  years  after  the  time  that  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  Epi- 
stle to  the  Romans,  and  something  more  than  two  years 
after  he  arrived  there  himself.  The  converts  to  the  re- 
ligion were  then  so  numerous  at  Rome,  that  of  those 
who  were  betrayed  by  the  information  of  the  persons 
first  persecuted,  a  great  multitude  (multitudo  ingens) 
were  discovered  and  seized. 

It  seems  probable,  that  the  temporary  check  which 
Tacitus  represents  Christianity  to  have  received  (re- 
pressa  in  praesens)  referred  to  the  persecution  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  follow^ed  the  death  of  Stephen  (Acts,  viii.) ; 
and  which,  by  dispersing  the  converts,  caused  the  insti- 
tution, in  some  measure,  to  disappear.  Its  second  erup- 
tion at  the  same  place,  and  within  a  short  time,  has 
much  in  it  of  the  character  of  truth.  It  was  the  firm- 
ness and  perseverance  of  men  who  knew  what  they  re- 
lied upon. 

Next  in  order  of  time,  and  perhaps  superior  in  im- 
portance, is  the  testimony  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  Pliny 
was  the  Roman  governor  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  two 
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considerable  districts  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  situation  in  which  he  found  his  province,  led  him 
to  apply  to  the  emperor  (Trajan)  for  his  direction  as  to 
the  conduct  he  was  to  hold  towards  the  Christians.  The 
letter  in  which  this  application  is  contained  was  written 
not  quite  eighty  years  after  Christ's  ascension.  The 
president,  in  this  letter,  states  the  measures  he  had 
already  pursued,  and  then  adds,  as  his  reason  for  re- 
sorting to  the  emperor's  counsel  and  authority,  the 
following  words : — "Suspending  all  judicial  proceedings, 
I  have  recourse  to  you  for  advice ;  for  it  has  appeared  to 
me  a  matter  highly  deserving  consideration,  especially 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  are  in 
danger  of  suffering :  for,  many  of  all  ages,  and  of  every 
rank,  of  both  sexes  likewise,  are  accused,  and  will  be 
accused.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstition 
seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns  also,  and  the 
open  country.  Nevertheless  it  seemed  to  me,  that  it 
may  be  restrained  and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the 
temples,  which  were  almost  forsaken,  begin  to  be  more 
frequented ;  and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  in- 
termission, are  revived.  Victims,  likewise,  are  every- 
where (passim)  bought  up;  whereas,  for  some  time, 
there  were  few  to  purchase  them.  Whence  it  is  easy  to 
imagine,  that  numbers  of  men  might  be  reclaimed,  if 
pardon  were  granted  to  those  that  shall  repent*." 

It  is  obvious  to  observe,  that  the  passage  of  Pliny's 
letter,  here  quoted,  proves,  not  only  that  the  Christians 
in  Pontus  and  Bithynia  were  now  numerous,  but  that 
they  had  subsisted  there  for  some  considerable  time. 
**  It  is  certain,"  he  says,  *'  that  the  temples,  which  were 
almost  forsaken  (plainly  ascribing  this  desertion  of  the 
popular  worship  to  the  prevalency  of  Christianity),  begin 
*  C.  Plin.  Trajano  Imp.  lib.  x.  ep.  xcvii. 
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to  be  more  frequented;  and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after 
a  long  intermission,  are  revived."  There  are  also  two 
clauses  in  the  former  part  of  the  letter  which  indicate 
the  same  thing ;  one,  in  which  he  declares  that  he  had 
"  never  been  present  at  any  trials  of  Christians,  and 
therefore  knew  not  what  was  the  usual  subject  of  in- 
quiry and  punishment,  or  how  far  either  was  wont  to 
be  urged."  The  second  clause  is  the  following:  "  Others 
were  named  by  an  informer,  who,  at  first,  confessed 
themselves  Christians,  and  afterwards  denied  it ;  the 
rest  said,  they  had  been  Christians,  some  three  years 
ago,  some  longer,  and  some  about  twenty  years."  It  is 
also  apparent,  that  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Christians  as  a 
description  of  men  well  known  to  the  person  to  whom 
he  writes.  His  first  sentence  concerning  them  is,  '*  I 
have  never  been  present  at  the  trials  of  Christians." 
This  mention  of  the  name  of  Christians,  without  any 
preparatory  explanation,  shows  that  it  was  a  term  familiar 
both  to  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  Had  it  not  been  so,  Pliny  would 
naturally  have  begun  his  letter  by  informing  the  emperor, 
that  he  had  met  with  a  certain  set  of  men  in  the  pro- 
vince, called  Christians. 

Here  then  is  a  very  singular  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  a  short  space.  It  was  not 
fourscore  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  when  Pliny 
wrote  this  letter ;  nor  seventy  years  since  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  began  to  mention  his  name  to  the  Gentile  world. 
Bithynia  and  Pontus  were  at  a  great  distance  from 
Judea,  the  centre  from  which  the  religion  spread ;  yet 
in  these  provinces,  Christianity  had  long  subsisted,  and 
Christians  were  now  in  such  numbers  as  to  lead  the 
Roman  governor  to  report  to  the  emperor,  that  they 
were  found  not  only  in  cities,  but  in  villages  and  in 
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open  countries ;  of  all  ages,  of  every  rank  and  condition  ; 
that  they  abounded  so  much,  as  to  have  produced  a 
visible  desertion  of  the  temples ;  that  beasts  brought  to 
market  for  victims  had  few  purchasers ;  that  the  sacred 
solemnities  were  much  neglected : — circumstances  noted 
by  Pliny,  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  to  the 
emperor  the  effect  and  prevalency  of  the  new  institution. 

No  evidence  remains,  by  which  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  Christians  were  more  numerous  in  Pontus  and 
Bithynia  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  nor 
has  any  reason  been  offered  to  show  why  they  should 
be  so.  Christianity  did  not  begin  in  these  countries, 
nor  near  them.  I  do  not  know,  therefore,  that  we 
ought  to  confine  the  description  in  Pliny's  letter  to  the 
state  of  Christianity  in  those  provinces,  even  if  no  other 
account  of  the  same  subject  had  come  down  to  us ;  but, 
certainly,  this  letter  may  fairly  be  applied  in  aid  and 
confirmation  of  the  representations  given  of  the  general 
state  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  by  Christian  writers 
of  that  and  the  next  succeeding  age. 

Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about  thirty  years  after 
Pliny,  and  one  hundred  and  six  after  the  ascension,  has 
these  remarkable  words :  "  There  is  not  a  nation,  either 
of  Greek  or  Barbarian,  or  of  any  other  name,  even  of 
those  whose  wander  in  tribes,  and  live  in  tents,  amongst 
whom  prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  not  offered  to  the 
Father  and  Creator  of  the  universe  by  the  name  of  the 
crucified  Jesus  ^."  Tertullian,  who  comes  about  fifty 
years  after  Justin,  appeals  to  the  governors  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  these  terms :  "  We  were  but  of  yesterday, 
and  we  have  filled  your  cities,  islands,  towns,  and 
boroughs,  the  camp,  the  senate,  and  the  forum.  They 
(the  heathen  adversaries  of  Christianity)  lament,  that 
'*  Dial,  cum  Tryph. 
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every  sex,  age,  and  condition,  and  persons  of  every  rank 
also,  are  converts  to  that  name*."  I  do  allow  that 
these  expressions  are  loose,  and  may  be  called  declama- 
tory. But  even  declamation  hath  its  bounds;  this 
public  boasting,  upon  a  subject  which  must  be  known 
to  every  reader,  was  not  only  useless  but  unnatural,  un- 
less the  truth  of  the  case,  in  a  considerable  degree,  cor- 
respond with  the  description;  at  least,  unless  it  had 
been  both  true  and  notorious,  that  great  multitudes  of 
Christians,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  were  to  be  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  same  Tertullian, 
in  another  passage,  by  way  of  setting  forth  the  extensive 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  enumerates  as  belonging  to 
Christ,  beside  many  other  countries,  the  "  Moors  and 
Gaetulians  of  Africa,  the  borders  of  Spain,  several  nations 
of  France,  and  parts  of  Britain,  inaccessible  to  the 
Romans,  the  Sarmatians,  Daci,  Germans,  and  Scy- 
thians t;"  and,  which  is  more  material  than  the  extent 
of  the  institution,  the  number  of  Christians  in  the 
several  countries  in  which  it  prevailed,  is  thus  expressed 
by  him :  *'  Although  so  great  a  multitude  that  in  almost 
every  city  we  form  the  greater  part,  we  pass  our  time 
modestly  and  in  silence t."  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
who  preceded  Tertullian  by  a  few  years,  introduces  a 
comparison  between  the  success  of  Christianity,  and 
that  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophical  institutions : 
"  The  philosophers  were  confined  to  Greece,  and  to 
their  particular  retainers;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  Christianity  did  not  remain  in  Judea,  as  phi- 
losophy did  in  Greece,  but  is  spread  throughout  the 
whole  world,  in  every  nation,  and  village,  and  city,  both 
of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  converting  both  whole  houses 
and  separate  individuals,  having  already  brought  over 
*  TertuU.  Apol.  c.  37.       f  Ad  Jud.  c.  7.       X  Ad  Scap.  c.  111. 
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to  the  truth  not  a  few  of  the  philosophers  themselves. 
If  the  Greek  philosophy  be  prohibited,  it  immediately 
vanishes;  whereas,  from  the  first  preaching  of  our 
doctrine,  kings  and  tyrants,  governors  and  presidents, 
with  their  whole  train,  and  with  the  populace  on  their 
side,  have  endeavoured  with  their  whole  might  to  ex- 
terminate it,  yet  doth  it  flourish  more  and  more^." 
Origen,  who  follows  Tertullian  at  the  distance  of  only 
thirty  years,  delivers  nearly  the  same  account:  **  In 
every  part  of  the  world,"  says  he,  '*  throughout  all 
Greece,  and  in  all  other  nations,  there  are  innumerable 
and  immense  multitudes,  who,  having  left  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and  those  whom  they  esteemed  gods, 
have  given  themselves  up  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the 
religion  of  Christ:  and  this  not  without  the  bitterest 
resentment  from  the  idolaters,  by  whom  they  were  fre- 
quently put  to  torture,  and  sometimes  to  death :  and  it 
is  wonderful  to  observe,  how,  in  so  short  a  time,  the 
religion  has  increased,  amidst  punishment  and  death, 
and  every  kind  of  torture  t."  In  another  passage,  Ori- 
gen draws  the  following  candid  comparison  between  the 
state  of  Christianity  in  his  time,  and  the  condition  of 
its  more  primitive  ages :  "By  the  good  providence  of 
God,  the  Christian  religion  has  so  flourished  and  in- 
creased continually,  that  it  is  now  preached  freely  with- 
out molestation,  although  there  were  a  thousand  ob- 
stacles to  the  spreading  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  in  the 
world.  But  as  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  Gentiles 
should  have  the  benefit  of  it,  all  the  counsels  of  men 
against  the  Christians  were  defeated :  and  by  how  much 
the  more  emperors  and  governors  of  provinces,  and  the 
people  every  where,  strove  to  depress  them;  so  much 

*  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  lib.  vi.  ad  Hn.         f  Orig.  in  Cels.  lib.  i. 
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the  more  have  they  increased,  and  prevailed  exceed- 
ingly*.'* 

It  is  well  known,  that  within  less  than  eighty  years  after 
this,  the  Roman  empire  became  Christian  under  Con- 
stantine :  and  it  is  probable  that  Constantine  declared 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  Christians,  because  they  were 
the  powerful  party;  for  Arnobius,  who  wrote  imme- 
diately before  Constantine's  accession,  speaks  of  *'  the 
whole  world  as  filled  with  Christ's  doctrine,  of  its  dif- 
fusion throughout  all  countries,  of  an  innumerable  body 
of  Christians  in  distant  provinces,  of  the  strange  re- 
volution of  opinion  of  men  of  the  greatest  genius, 
orators,  grammarians,  rhetoricians,  lawyers,  physicians, 
having  come  over  to  the  institution,  and  that  also  in 
the  face  of  threats,  executions,  and  tortures  t."  And 
not  more  than  twenty  years  after  Constantine's  entire 
possession  of  the  empire,  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus 
calls  upon  the  emperors  Constantius  and  Constans  to 
extirpate  the  relics  of  the  ancient  religion;  the  reduced 
and  fallen  condition  of  which  is  described  by  our  author 
in  the  following  words :  "  Lic^t  adhuc  in  quibusdam  re- 
gionibus  idololatriai  morientia  palpitent  membra ;  tamen 
in  eo  res  est,  ut  a  Christianis  omnibus  terris  pestiferum 
hoc  malum  funditiis  amputetur :"  and  in  another  place, 
*'  Modicum  tantum  superest,  ut  legibus  vestris — extincta 
idololatriae  pereat  funesta  contagio  J."  It  will  not  be 
thought  that  we  quote  this  writer  in  order  to  recommend 
his  temper  or  his  judgement,  but  to  show  the  com- 
parative state  of  Christianity  and  of  Heathenism  at  this 
period.  Fifty  years  afterwards,  Jerome  represents  the 
decline  of  Paganism   in  language  which  conveys  the 

*  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  vii.  f  Arnob.  in  Gentes,  1.  i.  p.  27.  9. 
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same  idea  of  its  approaching  extinction :  "  Solitudineni 
patitur  et  in  urbe  gentilitas.  Dii  quondam  nationum, 
cum  bubonibus  et  noctuis,  in  solis  culminibus  remanse- 
runt*/'  Jerome  here  indulges  a  triumph,  natural  and 
allowable  in  a  zealous  friend  of  the  cause,  but  which 
could  only  be  suggested  to  his  mind  by  the  consent  and 
universality  with  which  he  saw  the  religion  received. 
"  But  now,^'  says  he,  "  the  passion  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  are  celebrated  in  the  discourses  and  writings  of 
all  nations.  I  need  not  mention  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Latins.  The  Indians,  Persians,  Goths,  and  Egyptians, 
philosophize,  and  firmly  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  future  recompenses,  which,  before,  the  greatest 
philosophers  had  denied,  or  doubted  of,  or  perplexed 
with  their  disputes.  The  fierceness  of  Thracians  and 
Scythians  is  now  softened  by  the  gentle  sound  of  the 
Gospel;  and  every  where  Christ  is  all  in  allf."  Were 
therefore  the  motives  of  Constantine's  conversion  ever 
so  problematical,  the  easy  establishment  of  Christianity, 
and  the  ruin  of  Heathenism  under  him  and  his  imme- 
diate successors,  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  the  progress  which 
Christianity  had  made  in  the  preceding  period.  It  may 
be  added  also,  "  that  Maxentius,  the  rival  of  Con- 
stantine,  had  shown  himself  friendly  to  the  Christians. 
Therefore  of  those  who  were  contending  for  worldly 
power  and  empire,  one  actually  favoured  and  flattered 
them,  and  another  may  be  suspected  to  have  joined 
himself  to  them,  partly  from  consideration  of  interest : 
so  considerable  were  they  become,  under  external  dis- 
advantages of  all  sorts  t."  This  at  least  is  certain,  that 
throughout  the  whole  transaction  hitherto,  the  great 
seemed  to  follow,  not  to  lead,  the  public  opinion. 

*  Jer.  ad  Lect.  ep.  5.  7.       t  lb.  ep.  8.  ad  Heliod.        J  Larduer, 
vol.  vii.  p.  380. 
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It  may  help  to  convey  to  iis  some  notion  of  the  extent 
and  progress  of  Christianity,  or  rather  of  the  character 
and  quality  of  many  early  Christians,  of  their  learning 
and  their  labours,  to  notice  the  number  of  Christian 
writers,  who  flourished  in  these  ages.  Saint  Jerome's 
catalogue  contains  sixty-six  writers  within  the  first  three 
centuries,  and  the  first  six  years  of  the  fourth;  and 
fifty-four  between  that  time  and  his  own,  m%,  A.  D. 
392.  Jerome  introduces  his  catalogue  with  the  follow- 
ing just  remonstrance: — "Let  those  who  say  the  church 
has  had  no  philosophers,  nor  eloquent  and  learned  men, 
observe  who  and  what  they  were  who  founded,  esta- 
blished, and  adorned  it ;  let  them  cease  to  accuse  our 
faith  of  rusticity,  and  confess  their  mistake*."  Of 
these  writers,  several,  as  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Bardesanes,  Hippolitus, 
Eusebius,  were  voluminous  writers.  Christian  writers 
abounded  particularly  about  the  year  I78.  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  founded  a  library  in  that  city, 
A.  D.  ^12.  Pamphilus,  the  friend  of  Origen,  founded 
a  library  at  Cesarea,  A.  D.  294.  Public  defences  were 
also  set  forth,  by  various  advocates  of  the  religion,  in 
the  course  of  its  first  three  centuries.  Within  one 
hundred  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  Quadratus  and 
Aristides,  whose  works,  except  some  few  fragments  of 
the  first,  are  lost;  and,  about  twenty  years  afterwards, 
Justin  Martyr,  whose  works  remain,  presented  apologies 
for  the  Christian  religion  to  the  Roman  emperors; 
Quadratus  and  Aristides  to  Adrian,  Justin  to  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  and  a  second  to  Marcus  Antoninus.  Me- 
lito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  and  Apollinaris,  bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  and  Miltiades,  men  of  great  reputation, 
did  the  same  to  Marcus  Antoninus,  twenty  years  after- 

*  Jer.  Prol.  in  Lib.  dc  Ser.  Eccl. 
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wards'*^;  and  ten  years  after  this,  Apollonius,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  the  emperor  Commodus,  com- 
posed an  apology  for  his  faith  which  he  read  in  the 
senate,  and  which  was  afterwards  published  f.  Four- 
teen years  after  the  apology  of  Apollonius,  Tertullian 
addressed  the  work  which  now  remains  under  that  name 
to  the  governors  of  provinces  in  the  Roman  empire; 
and,  about  the  same  time,  Minucius  Felix  composed  a 
defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  still  extant; 
and,  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  copious 
defences  of  Christianity  were  published  by  Arnobius 
and  Lac  tan  tins. 


SECTION  II. 
Reflections  upon  the  preceding  Account, 

In  viewing  the  progress  of  Christianity,  our  first 
attention  is  due  to  the  number  of  converts  at  Jeru- 
salem, immediately  after  its  Founder's  death;  because 
this  success  was  a  success  at  the  time^  and  upon  the 
spot,  when  and  where  the  chief  part  of  the  history  had 
been  transacted. 

We  are,  in  the  next  place,  called  upon  to  attend  to 
the  early  establishment  of  numerous  Christian  societies 
in  Judea  and  Galilee;  which  countries  had  been  the 
scene  of  Christ's  miracles  and  ministry,  and  where  the 
memory  of  what  had  passed,  and  the  knowledge  of  what 
was  alleged,  must  have  yet  been  fresh  and  certain. 

We  are,  thirdly,  invited  to  recollect  the  success  of 
the  apostles  and  of  their  companions,  at  the  several 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  26.     See  also  Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  666. 
t  Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  687. 
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places  to  which  they  came,  both  within  and  without 
Judea;  because  it  was  the  credit  given  to  original  wit- 
nesses, appealing  for  the  truth  of  their  accounts  to  what 
themselves  had  seen  and  heard.  The  effect  also  of 
their  preaching  strongly  confirms  the  truth  of  what  our 
history  positively  and  circumstantially  relates,  that  they 
were  able  to  exhibit  to  their  hearers  supernatural  attesta- 
tions of  their  mission. 

We  are,  lastly,  to  consider  the  subsequent  growth 
and  spread  of  the  religion,  of  which  we  receive  successive 
intimations,  and  satisfactory,  though  general  and  oc- 
casional, accounts,  until  its  full  and  final  establishment. 

In  all  these  several  stages,  the  history  is  without  a 
parallel :  for  it  must  be  observed,  that  we  have  not  now 
been  tracing  the  progress,  and  describing  the  prevalency, 
of  an  opinion,  founded  upon  philosophical  or  critical 
arguments,  upon  mere  deductions  of  reason,  or  the  con- 
struction of  ancient  writings  (of  which  kind  are  the 
several  theories  which  have,  at  different  times,  gained 
possession  of  the  public  mind  in  various  departments  of 
science  and  literature;  and  of  one  or  other  of  which 
kind  are  the  tenets  also  which  divide  the  various  sects 
of  Christianity) ;  but  that  we  speak  of  a  system,  the  very 
basis  and  postulatum  of  which  was  a  supernatural  cha- 
racter ascribed  to  a  particular  person ;  of  a  doctrine,  the 
truth  whereof  depends  entirely  upon  the  truth  of  a 
matter  of  fact  then  recent.  "  To  establish  a  new  reli- 
gion, even  amongst  a  few  people,  or  in  one  single  nation, 
is  a  thing  in  itself  exceedingly  difficult.  To  reform 
some  corruptions  which  may  have  spread  in  a  religion, 
or  to  make  new  regulations  in  it,  is  not  perhaps  so  hard, 
when  the  main  and  principal  part  of  that  religion  is  pre- 
served entire  and  unshaken;  and  yet  this  very  often 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  an  extraordinary  con- 
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currence  of  circumstances,  and  may  be  attempted  a 
thousand  times  without  success.  But  to  introduce  a 
new  faith,  a  new  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  and  to 
persuade  many  nations  to  quit  the  religion  in  which 
their  ancestors  have  lived  and  died,  which  had  been 
delivered  down  to  them  from  time  immemorial,  to  make 
them  forsake  and  despise  the  deities  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  reverence  and  worship ;  this  is  a 
work  of  still  greater  difficulty*."  The  resistance  of 
education,  worldly  policy,  and  superstition,  is  almost 
invincible. 

If  men,  in  these  days,  be  Christians  in  consequence 
of  their  education,  in  submission  to  authority,  or  in  com- 
pliance with  fashion,  let  us  recollect  that  the  very  con- 
trary of  this,  at  the  beginning,  was  the  case.  The  first 
race  of  Christians,  as  well  as  millions  who  succeeded 
them,  became  such  in  formal  opposition  to  all  these 
motives,  to  the  whole  power  and  strength  of  this  in- 
fluence. Every  argument,  therefore,  and  every  instance, 
which  sets  forth  the  prejudice  of  education,  and  the 
almost  irresistible  effects  of  that  prejudice  (and  no 
persons  are  more  fond  of  expatiating  upon  this  subject 
than  deistical  writers),  in  fact  confirms  the  evidence  of 
Christianity. 

But,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  argument  which  is 
drawn  from  the  early  propagation  of  Christianity,  I 
know  no  fairer  way  of  proceeding,  than  to  compare  what 
we  have  seen  on  the  subject,  with  the  success  of  Chris- 
tian missions  in  modern  ages.  In  the  East-India  mis- 
sion, supported  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  we  hear  sometimes  of  thirty,  sometimes  of 
forty,  being  baptized  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  these 
principally  children.  Of  converts  properly  so  called, 
*  Jortin's  Dis.  on  the  Christ.  Rel.  p.  107.  4th  edit. 
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that  is,  of  adults  voluntarily  embracing  Christianity, 
the  number  is  extremely  small.  '*  Notwithstanding  the 
labour  of  missionaries  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years, 
and  the  establishments  of  different  Christian  nations  who 
support  them,  there  are  not  twelve  thousand  Indian 
Christians,  and  those  almost  entirely  outcasts  *." 

I  lament,  as  much  as  any  man,  the  little  progress 
which  Christianity  has  made  in  these  countries,  and  the 
inconsiderable  effect  that  has  followed  the  labours  of 
its  missionaries ;  but  I  see  in  it  a  strong  proof  of  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  religion.  What  had  the  apostles 
to  assist  them  in  propagating  Christianity  which  the 
missionaries  have  not?  If  piety  and  zeal  had  been  suf- 
ficient, I  doubt  not  but  that  our  missionaries  possess 
these  qualities  in  a  high  degree:  for  nothing  except 
piety  and  zeal  could  engage  them  in  the  undertaking. 
If  sanctity  of  life  and  manners  was  the  allurement,  the 
conduct  of  these  men  is  unbiameable.  If  the  advantage 
of  education  and  learning  be  looked  to,  there  is  not  one 
of  the  modern  missionaries,  who  is  not,  in  this  respect, 
superior  to  all  the  apostles :  and  that  not  only  absolutely, 
but,  w  hat  is  of  more  importance,  relatively,  in  comparison, 
that  is,  with  those  amongst  w^hom  they  exercise  their 
office.  If  the  intrinsic  excellency  of  the  religion,  the 
perfection  of  its  morality,  the  purity  of  its  precepts,  the 
eloquence  or  tenderness  or  sublimity  of  various  parts  of 
its  writings,  were  the  recommendations  by  which  it  made 
its  way,  these  remain  the  same.  If  the  character  and 
circumstances,  under  which  the  preachers  were  intro- 
duced to  the  countries  in  which  they  taught,  be  accounted 
of  importance,  this  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 

*  Sketches  relating  to  the  history,  learning,  and  manners  of  the 
Hindoos,  p.  48;  quoted  by  Dr.  Robertson,  Hist.  Dis.  concerning 
ancient  India,  p.  236. 
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modern  missionaries.  They  come  from  a  country  and 
a  people  to  which  the  Indian  world  look  up  with  sen- 
timents of  deference.  The  apostles  came  forth  amongst 
the  Gentiles  under  no  other  name  than  that  of  Jews, 
which  was  precisely  the  character  they  despised  and  de- 
rided. If  it  be  disgraceful  in  India  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian, it  could  not  be  much  less  so  to  be  enrolled  amongst 
those,  "  quos  per  flagitia  invisos,  vulgus,  Christianos  ap- 
pellabat."  If  the  religion  which  they  had  to  encounter 
be  considered,  the  difference,  I  apprehend,  will  not  be 
great.  The  theology  of  both  was  nearly  the  same: 
*'  what  is  supposed  to  be  performed  by  the  power  of 
Jupiter,  of  Neptune,  of  ^olus,  of  Mars,  of  Venus,  ac- 
cording to  the  mythology  of  the  West,  is  ascribed,  in 
the  East,  to  the  agency  of  Agrio  the  god  of  fire,  Varoon 
the  god  of  oceans,  Vayoo  the  god  of  wind,  Cama  the 
god  of  love  *.^'  The  sacred  rites  of  the  Western  Poly- 
theism were  gay,  festive,  and  licentious;  the  rites  of  the 
public  religion  in  the  East  partake  of  the  same  character, 
with  a  more  avowed  indecency.  "  In  every  function 
performed  in  the  pagodas,  as  well  as  in  every  public  pro- 
cession, it  is  the  office  of  these  women  (i.  e,  of  women 
prepared  by  the  Brahmins  for  the  purpose),  to  dance 
before  the  idol,  and  to  sing  hymns  in  his  praise ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  trespass  most  against  de- 
cency by  the  gestures  they  exhibit,  or  by  the  verses  which 
they  recite.  The  walls  of  the  pagodas  were  covered 
with  paintings  in  a  style  no  less  indelicate  ft." 

*  Baghvat  Geta,  p.  94,  quoted  by  Dr.  Robertson,  Ind.  Dis. 
p.  306. 

t  Others  of  the  deities  of  the  East  are  of  an  austere  and  gloomy 
character,  to  be  propitiated  by  victims,  sometimes  by  human  sacrifices, 
and  by  voluntary  torments  of  the  most  excruciating  kind. 

X  Voyage  de  Gentil.  vol.  i.  p.  244—260.  Preface  to  Code  of 
Gentoo  Laws,  p.  57,  quoted  by  Dr.  Robertson,  p.  320. 
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On  both  sides  of  the  comparison,  the  popular  religion 
had  a  strong  establishment.  In  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  it  was  strictly  incorporated  with  the  state.  The 
magistrate  was  the  priest.  The  highest  officers  of  govern- 
ment bore  the  most  distinguished  part  in  the  celebration 
of  the  public  rites.  In  India,  a  powerful  and  numerous 
cast  possess  exclusively  the  administration  of  the  esta- 
blished worship;  and  are,  of  consequence,  devoted  to  its 
service,  and  attached  to  its  interest.  In  both,  the  pre- 
vailing mythology  was  destitute  of  any  proper  evidence : 
or  rather,  in  both,  the  origin  of  the  tradition  is  run  up 
into  ages  long  anterior  to  the  existence  of  credible  history, 
or  of  written  language.  The  Indian  chronology  com- 
putes aeras  by  millions  of  years,  and  the  life  of  man  by 
thousands'^;  and  in  these,  or  prior  to  these,  is  placed 
the  history  of  their  divinities.  In  both,  the  established 
superstition  held  the  same  place  in  the  public  opinion ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  both  it  was  credited  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people  t,  but,  by  the  learned  and  philosophical  part  of 

*  "  The  SufFec  Jogue,  or  age  of  purfty,  is  said  to  hare  lasted  three 
million  tv70  hundred  thousand  years  j  and  they  hold  that  the  life  of 
man  was  extended  in  that  age  to  one  hundred  thousand  years ;  but 
there  is  a  difference  amongst  the  Indian  writers  of  six  millions  of 
years  in  the  computation  of  this  eera."     lb. 

t  "  How  absurd  soever  the  articles  of  faith  may  be,  which  su- 
perstition has  adopted,  or  how  unhallowed  the  rites  which  it  pre- 
scribes, the  former  are  received,  in  every  age  and  country,  with  un- 
hesitating assent,  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  the  latter 
observed  with  scrupulous  exactness.  In  our  reasonings  concerning 
opinions  and  practices  which  differ  widely  from  our  own,  we  are 
extremely  apt  to  err.  Having  been  instructed  ourselves  in  the 
principles  of  a  religion  worthy  in  every  respect  of  that  Divine  wisdom 
by  which  they  were  dictated,  we  frequently  express  wonder  at  the 
credulity  of  nations,  in  embracing  systems  of  belief  which  appear  to 
us  so  directly  repugnant  to  right  reason  ;  and  sometimes  suspect,  that 
tenets  so  wild  and  extravagant  do  not  really  gain  credit  with  them. 
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the  community,  either  derided,  or  regarded  by  them  as 
only  fit  to  be  upholden  for  the  sake  of  its  political  uses  *. 
Or  if  it  should  be  allowed,  that  the  ancient  heathens 
believed  in  their  religion  less  generally  than  the  present 
Indians  do,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  this  circumstance 
would  afford  any  facility  to  the  work  of  the  apostles,  above 
that  of  the  modern  missionaries.  To  me  it  appears,  and 
I  think  it  material  to  be  remarked,  that  a  disbelief  of  the 
established  religion  of  their  country  has  no  tendency  to 
dispose  men  for  the  reception  of  another;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  generates  a  settled  contempt  of  all  reli- 
gious pretensions  whatever.  General  infidelity  is  the 
hardest  soil  which  the  propagators  of  a  new  religion 
can  have  to  work  upon.  Could  a  Methodist  or  Moravian 
promise  himself  a  better  chance  of  success,  with  a  French 
esprit  Jbrt,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  laugh  at  the 
popery  of  his  country,  than  with  a  believing  Mahometan 
or  Hindoo  ?  Or  are  our  modern  unbelievers  in  Chris- 
tianity, for  that  reason,  in  danger  of  becoming  Maho- 
metans or  Hindoos  ?  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews, 
who  had  a  body  of  historical  evidence  to  offer  for  their 

But  experience  may  satisfy  us,  that  neither  our  wonder  nor  sus- 
picions are  well  founded.  No  article  of  the  public  religion  was  called 
in  question  by  those  people  of  ancient  Europe  with  whose  history  we 
are  best  acquainted  3  and  no  practice  which  it  enjoined  appeared  im- 
proper to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  every  opinion  that  tended  to 
diminish  the  reverence  of  men  for  the  gods  of  their  country,  or  to 
alienate  them  from  their  worship,  excited,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  that  indignant  zeal  which  is  natural  to  every  people  at- 
tached to  their  religion  by  a  firm  persuasion  of  its  truth."  Ind. 
Dis.  p.  321. 

*  That  the  learned  Brahmins  of  the  East  are  rational  Theists, 
and  secretly  reject  the  established  theory,  and  contemn  the  rites 
that  were  founded  upon  them,  or  rather  consider  them  as  contrivances 
to  be  supported  for  their  political  uses,  see  Dr,  Robertson's  Ind.  Dis. 
p.  324—334. 
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religion,  and  who  at  that  time  undoubtedly  entertained 
and  held  forth  the  expectation  of  a  future  state,  derived 
any  great  advantage,  as  to  the  extension  of  their  system, 
from  the  discredit  into  which  the  popular  religion  had 
fallen  with  many  of  their  heathen  neighbours. 

We  have  particularly  directed  our  observations  to  the 
state  and  progress  ofChristianity  amongst  the  inhabitants 
0^  India:  but  the  history  of  the  Christian  mission  in 
other  countries,  where  the  efficacy  of  the  mission  is  left 
solely  to  the  conviction  wrought  by  the  preaching  of 
strangers,  presents  the  same  idea,  as  the  Indian  mission 
does,  of  the  feebleness  and  inadequacy  of  human  means. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  published  in  England, 
a  translation  from  the  Dutch,  of  a  History  of  Greenland, 
and  a  relation  of  the  mission  for  above  thirty  years  car- 
ried on  in  that  country  by  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Mo- 
ravians. Every  part  of  that  relation  confirms  the  opi- 
nion we  have  stated.  Nothing  could  surpass,  or  hardly 
equal,  the  zeal  and  patience  of  the  missionaries.  Yet 
their  historian,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative,  could 
find  place  for  no  reflections  more  encouraging  than  the 
following: — "A  person  that  had  known  the  heathen, 
that  had  seen  the  little  benefit  from  the  great  pains 
hitherto  taken  with  them,  and  considered  that  one  after 
another  had  abandoned  all  hopes  of  the  conversion  of 
those  infidels  (and  some  thought  they  would  never  be 
converted,  till  they  saw  miracles  wrought  as  in  the 
apostles'  days,  and  this  the  Greenlanders  expected  and 
demanded  of  their  instructors);  one  that  considered 
this,  I  say,  would  not  so  much  wonder  at  the  past 
unfruitfulness  of  these  young  beginners,  ,as  at  their 
steadfast  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  nothing  but 
distress,  difficulties,  and  impediments,  internally  and 
externally ;  and  that  they  never  desponded  of  the  con- 

VOL.  II.  L 
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version  of  those  poor  creatures  amidst  all  seeming  im- 
possibilities^." 

From  the  widely  disproportionate  effects  which  attend 
the  preaching  of  modern  missionaries  of  Christianity, 
compared  with  what  followed  the  ministry  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  under  circumstances  either  alike,  or  not  so 
unlike  as  to  account  for  the  difference,  a  conclusion  is 
fairly  drawn,  in  support  of  what  our  histories  deliver 
concerning  them,  viz,  that  they  possessed  means  of  con- 
viction, which  we  have  not ;  that  they  had  proofs  to  ap- 
peal to,  which  we  want. 


SECTION  III. 
Of  the  Religion  of  Mahomet. 

The  x)nly  event  in  the  history  of  the  human  species, 
which  admits  of  comparison  with  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  is  the  success  of  Mahometanism.  The 
Mahometan  institution  was  rapid  in  its  progress,  was 
recent  in  its  history,  and  was  founded  upon  a  super- 
natural or  prophetic  character  assumed  by  its  author. 
In  these  articles,  the  resemblance  with  Christianity  is 
confessed.  But  there  are  points  of  difference,  which 
separate,  w^e  apprehend,  the  two  cases  entirely. 

I.  Mahomet  did  not  found  his  pretensions  upon 
miracles,  properly  so  called ;  that  is,  upon  proofs  of 
supernatural  agency,  capable  of  being  known  and  at- 
tested by  others.  Christians  are  warranted  in  this  as- 
sertion by  the  evidence  of  the  Koran,  in  which  Ma- 
*  History  of  Greenland,  voL  ii.  p.  376. 
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hornet  not  only  does  not  affect  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  but  expressly  disclaims  it.  The  following 
passages  of  that  book  furnish  direct  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  what  we  allege : — "  The  infidels  say,  Unless  a  sign 
be  sent  down  unto  him  from  his -lord,  we  will  not  be- 
lieve; thou  art  a  preacher  only^.'*  Again;  *'  Nothing 
hindered  us  from  sending  thee  with  miracles,  except 
that  the  former  nations  have  charged  them  with  im- 
posture t."  And  lastly;  "  They  say,  Unless  a  sign  be 
sent  down  unto  him  from  his  lord,  we  will  not  believe : 
Answer ;  Signs  are  in  the  power  of  God  alone,  and  I 
am  no  more  than  a  public  preacher.  Is  it  not  sufficient 
for  them,  that  we  have  sent  down  unto  them  the  book 
of  the  Koran  to  be  read  unto  themt?"  Beside  these 
acknowledgements,  I  have  observed  thirteen  distinct 
places,  in  which  Mahomet  puts  the  objection  (unless  a 
sign,  &c.)  into  the  mouth  of  the  unbeliever,  in  not  one 
of  which  does  he  allege  a  miracle  in  reply.  His  answer 
is,  *'  that  God  giveth  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
when  and  to  whom  he  pleaseth§;"  "  that  if  he  should 
work  miracles,  they  would  not  believe  1|;"  "  that  they 
had  before  rejected  Moses,  and  Jesus,  and  the  Prophets, 
who  wTought  miracles^;"  "  that  the  Koran  itself  was 
a  miracle*^." 

The  only  place  in  the  Koran  in  which  it  can  be  pre- 
tended that  a  sensible  miracle  is  referred  to  (for  I  do 
not  allow  the  secret  visitations  of  Gabriel,  the  night- 
journey  of  Mahomet  to  heaven,  or  the  presence  in  bat- 
tle of  invisible  hosts  of  angels,  to  deserve  the  name  of 
sensible  miracles),  is  the  beginning  of  the  fifty-fourth 
chapter.     The  words  are  these : — "  The  hour  of  judge- 

*  Sale's  Koran,  c.  xiii.  p.  201.  ed.  quarto.  f  C.  xvii.  p.  232. 

X  C.  xxix.  p.  328.  §  C.  V.  x,  xiii.  twice.  i|  C.  vi.  IF  C.  iii.  xxi. 
xxviii.         **  C.  xvi. 

l2 
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nient  approacheth,  and  the  moon  hath  been  split  in 
sunder:  but  if  the  unbelievers  see  a  sign,  they  turn 
aside,  saying,  This  is  a  powerful  charm."  The  Maho- 
metan expositors  disagree  in  their  interpretation  of  this 
passage;  some  explaining  it  to  be  a  mention  of  the 
splitting  of  the  moon,  as  one  of  the  future  signs  of  the 
approach  of  the  day  of  judgement;  others  referring  it 
to  a  miraculous  appearance  which  had  then  taken  place  ^. 
It  seems  to  me  not  improbable,  that  Mahomet  might 
have  taken  advantage  of  some  extraordinary  halo,  or 
other  unusual  appearance  of  the  moon,  which  had  hap- 
pened about  this  time ;  and  which  supplied  a  foundation 
both  for  this  passage,  and  for  the  story  which  in  after- 
times  had  been  raised  out  of  it. 

After  this  more  than  silence,  after  these  authentic 
confessions  of  the  Koran,  we  are  not  to  be  moved  with 
miraculous  stories  related  of  Mahomet  by  Abulfeda, 
who  wrote  his  life  about  six  hundred  years  after  his 
death ;  or  which  are  found  in  the  legend  of  Al-Jannabi, 
who  came  two  hundred  years  later t.  On  the  contrary, 
from  comparing  what  Mahomet  himself  wrote  and  said, 
with  what  was  afterwards  reported  of  him  by  his  fol- 
lowers, the  plain  and  fair  conclusion  is,  that  when  the 
religion  was  established  by  conquest,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  came  out  the  stories  of  his  miracles. 

Now  this  difference  alone  constitutes,  in  my  opinion, 


*  Vide  Sale,  in  loc. 

t  It  does  not,  I  think,  appear,  that  these  historians  had  any 
written  accounts  to  appeal  to,  more  ancient  than  the  Sonnah  j  which 
was  a  collection  of  traditions  made  by  order  of  the  Caliphs  two 
hundred  years  after  Mahomet's  death.  Mahomet  died  a.  d.  632 ; 
.  Al-Bochari,  one  of  the  six  doctors  who  compiled  the  Sonnah,  was 
born  A.D.  809;  died  869.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  192. 
ed.  7th. 
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11  bar  to  all  reasoning  from  one  case  to  the  other.     The 
success  of  a  religion  founded  upon  a  miraculous  history, 
shows  the  credit  which  was  given  to  the  history;  and 
this  credit,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
given,  L  e,  by  persons  capable  of  knowing  the  truth, 
and  interested  to  inquire  after  it,  is  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  the  history,  and,  by  consequence,  of  the  truth 
of  the  religion.     Where  a  miraculous  history  is  not 
alleged,  no  part  of  this  argument  can  be  applied.     We 
admit,  that  multitudes  acknowledged  the  pretensions 
of  Mahomet :  but,  these  pretensions  being  destitute  of 
miraculous  evidence,  we  know  that  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  were  acknowledged  could  not  be  secure 
grounds  of  persuasion  to  his  followers,  nor  their  exam- 
ple any  authority  to  us.    Admit  the  whole  of  Mahomet's 
authentic  history,  so  far  as  it  was  of  a  nature  capable  of 
being  known  or  witnessed  by  others,  to  be  true  (which 
is  certainly  to  admit  all  that  the  reception  of  the  religion 
can  be  brought  to  prove),  and  Mahomet  might  still  be 
an  impostor,  or  enthusiast,  or  a  union  of  both.     Admit 
to  be  true  almost  any  part  of  Christ's  history,  of  that,  I 
mean,  which  was  public,  and  within  the  cognizance  of  his 
followers,  and  he  must  have  come  from  God.     Where 
matter  of  fact  is  not  in  question,  where  miracles  are  not 
alleged,  I  do  not  see  that  the  progress  of  a  religion  is  a 
better  argument  of  its  truth,  than  the  prevalency  of  any 
system  of  opinions  in  natural  religion,  morality,  or  phy- 
sics, is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  those  opinions.     And 
we  know  that  this  sort  of  argument  is  inadmissible  in 
any  branch  of  philosophy  whatever. 

But  it  will  be  said,  if  one  religion  could  make  its  way 
without  miracles,  why  might  not  another?  To  which  I 
reply,  first,  that  this  is  not  the  question;  the  proper 
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question  is  not,  whether  a  religious  institution  could  be 
set  up  without  miracles,  but  whether  a  religion,  or  a 
change  of  religion,  founding  itself  in  miracles,  could 
succeed  without  any  reality  to  rest  upon  ?  I  apprehend 
these  two  cases  to  be  very  different:  and  I  apprehend 
Mahomet's  not  taking  this  course,  to  be  one  proof, 
amongst  others,  that  the  thing  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  be  accomplished :  certainly  it  was  not  from 
an  unconsciousness  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
miraculous  evidence;  for  it  is  very  observable,  that  in 
the  same  volume,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  chapters, 
in  which  Mahomet  so  repeatedly  disclaims  the  power  of 
working  miracles  himself,  he  is  incessantly  referring  to 
the  miracles  of  preceding  prophets.  One  would  imagine, 
to  hear  some  men  talk,  or  to  read  some  books,  that  the 
setting  up  of  a  religion  by  dint  of  miraculous  pretences 
was  a  thing  of  every  day's  experience ;  whereas,  I  be- 
lieve that,  except  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religion,  there 
is  no  tolerably  well  authenticated  account  of  any  such 
thing  having  been  accomplished. 

II.  The  establishment  of  Mahomet's  religion  was 
effected  by  causes  which  in  no  degree  appertained  to  the 
origin  of  Christianity. 

During  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  mission,  Mahomet 
had  recourse  only  to  persuasion.  This  is  allowed.  And 
there  is  sufficient  reason  from  the  effect  to  believe  that, 
if  he  had  confined  himself  to  this  mode  of  propagating 
his  religion,  we  of  the  present  day  should  never  have 
heard  either  of  him  or  it.  "  Three  years  were  silently 
employed  in  the  conversion  o^Jburteen  proselytes.  For 
ten  years,  the  religion  advanced  with  a  slow  and  painful 
progress,  within  the  walls  of  Mecca.  The  number  of 
proselytes  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  mission  may  be 
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estimated  by  the  absence  of  eighty-three  men  and 
eighteen  women,  who  retired  to  Ethiopia  ^."  Yet  this 
progress,  such  as  it  was,  appears  to  have  been  aided  by 
some  very  important  advantages  which  Mahomet  found 
in  his  situation,  in  his  mode  of  conducting  his  design, 
and  in  his  doctrine. 

1.  Mahomet  was  the  grandson  of  the  most  powerful 
and  honourable  family  in  Mecca :  and  although  the  early 
death  of  his  father  had  not  left  him  a  patrimony  suitable 
to  his  birth,  he  had,  long  before  the  commencement  of 
his  mission,  repaired  this  deficiency  by  an  opulent  mar- 
riage. A  person  considerable  by  his  wealth,  of  high 
descent,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  chiefs  of  his  country, 
taking  upon  himself  the  character  of  a  religious  teacher, 
would  not  fail  of  attracting  attention  and  followers. 

2.  Mahomet  conducted  his  design,  in  the  outset 
especially,  with  great  art  and  prudence.  He  conducted 
it  as  a  politician  would  conduct  a  plot.  His  first  appli- 
cation was  to  his  own  family.  This  gained  him  his  wife's 
uncle,  a  considerable  person  in  Mecca,  together  with 
his  cousin  Ali,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Caliph,  then  a 
youth  of  great  expectation,  and  even  already  distinguished 
by  his  attachment,  impetuosity,  and  courage  t.  He  next 
expressed  himself  to  Abu  Beer,  a  man  amongst  the  first 
of  the  Koreish  in  wealth  and  influence.  The  interest 
and  example  of  Abu  Beer  drew  in  five  other  principal 
persons  in  Mecca,  whose  solicitations  prevailed  upon 

*  Gibbon's  Hist.  vol.  ix.  p.  244,  et  seq. ;  ed.  Dub. 

t  Of  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  preserved  the  following  specimen : — 
"  When  Mahomet  called  out  in  an  assembly  of  his  family.  Who 
among  you  will  be  my  companion,  and  my  vizir?  Ali,  then  only  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  suddenly  replied,  O  prophet !  I  am 
the  man; — whosoever  rises  against  thee,  I  will  dash  out  his  teeth, 
tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his  legs,  rip  up  his  belly.  O  prophet!  I 
will  be  thy  vizir  over  them."     Vol.  ix.  p.  245. 
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five  more  of  the  same  rank.  This  was  the  work  of  three 
years ;  during  which  time,  every  thing  was  transacted  in 
secret.  Upon  the  strength  of  these  allies,  and  under 
the  powerful  protection  of  his  family,  who,  however  some 
of  them  might  disapprove  his  enterprise,  or  deride  his 
pretensions,  would  not  suffer  the  orphan  of  their  house, 
the  relict  of  their  favourite  brother,  to  be  insulted;  Ma- 
homet now  commenced  his  public  preaching.  And  the 
advance  which  he  made  during  the  nine  or  ten  remain- 
ing years  of  his  peaceable  ministry  was  by  no  means 
greater  than  what,  with  these  advantages,  and  with  the 
additional  and  singular  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
established  religion  at  Mecca  at  that  time  to  contend 
with,  might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  How  soon 
his  primitive  adherents  were  let  into  the  secret  of  his 
views  of  empire,  or  in  what  stage  of  his  undertaking 
these  views  first  opened  themselves  to  his  own  mind,  it 
is  not  now  easy  to  determine.  The  event  however  was, 
that  these,  his  first  proselytes,  all  ultimately  attained  to 
riches  and  honours,  to  the  command  of  armies,  and  the 
government  of  kingdoms*. 

3.  The  Arabs  deduced  their  descent  from  Abraham 
through  the  line  of  Ishmael.  The  inhabitants  of  Mecca, 
in  common  probably  with  the  other  Arabian  tribes,  ac- 
knowledged, as,  I  think,  may  clearly  be  collected  from  the 
Koran,  one  supreme  Deity,  but  had  associated  with  him 
many  objects  of  idolatrous  worship.  The  great  doctrine, 
wdth  which  Mahomet  set  out,  was  the  strict  and  exclu- 
sive unity  of  God.  Abraham,  he  told  them,  their  il- 
lustrious ancestor;  Ishmael,  the  father  of  their  nation; 
Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews ;  and  Jesus,  the  author 
of  Christianity ;  had  all  asserted  the  same  thing ;  that 
their  followers  had  universally  corrupted  the  truth,  and 
*  Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  p.  244. 
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that  he  was  now  commissioned  to  restore  it  to  the  world. 
Was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  doctrine  so  specious, 
and  authorised  by  names,  some  or  other  of  which  were 
holden  in  the  highest  veneration  by  every  description 
of  his  hearers,  should,  in  the  hands  of  a  popular  mission- 
ary, prevail  to  the  extent  in  which  Mahomet  succeeded 
by  his  pacific  ministry? 

4.  Of  the  institution  which  Mahomet  joined  with 
this  fundamental  doctrine,  and  of  the  Koran  in  which 
that  institution  is  delivered,  we  discover,  I  think,  two 
purposes  that  pervade  the  whole,  m%.  to  make  converts, 
and  to  make  his  converts  soldiers.  The  following  par- 
ticulars, amongst  others,  may  be  considered  as  pretty 
evident  indications  of  these  designs : 

1.  When  Mahomet  began  to  preach,  his  address  to 
the  Jews,  to  the  Christians,  and  to  the  Pagan  Arabs, 
was,  that  the  religion  which  he  taught  was  no  other 
than  what  had  been  originally  their  own. — "  We  be- 
lieve in  God,  and  that  which  hath  been  sent  down  unto 
us,  and  that  which  hath  been  sent  down  unto  Abraham, 
and  Ishmael,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  Tribes,  and 
that  which  was  delivered  unto  Moses  and  Jesus,  and 
that  which  was  delivered  unto  the  prophets  from  their 
Lord:  we  make  no  distinction  between  any  of  them*." 
*'  He  hath  ordained  you  the  religion  which  he  com- 
manded Noah,  and  which  we  have  revealed  unto  thee, 
O  Mohammed,  and  which  we  commanded  Abraham, 
and  Moses,  and  Jesus,  saying,  Observe  this  religion, 
and  be  not  divided  therein  t."  "  He  hath  chosen  you, 
and  hath  not  imposed  on  you  any  difficulty  in  the  reli- 
gion which  he  hath  given  you,  the  religion  of  your 
father  Abraham  t." 

^  Sale's  Koran,  c.  ii.  p.  1 7.  f  lb.  c.  xlii.  p.  S93. 

X  lb.  c.  xxii.  p.  281. 
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2.  The  author  of  the  Koran  never  ceases  from  de- 
scribing the  future  anguish  of  unbelievers,  their  despair, 
regret,  penitence,  and  torment.  It  is  the  point  which 
he  labours  above  all  others.  And  these  descriptions 
are  conceived  in  terms  which  will  appear  in  no  small 
degree  impressive  even  to  the  modern  reader  of  an 
English  translation.  Doubtless  they  would  operate  with 
much  greater  force  upon  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  immediately  directed.  The  terror  which  they 
seem  well  calculated  to  inspire,  would  be  to  many  tem- 
pers a  powerful  application. 

3.  On  the  other  hand ;  his  voluptuous  paradise ;  his 
robes  of  silk,  his  palaces  of  marble,  his  rivers,  and 
shades,  his  groves  and  couches,  his  wines,  his  dainties ; 
and,  above  all,  his  seventy-two  virgins  assigned  to  each 
of  the  faithful,  of  resplendent  beauty  and  eternal  youth; 
intoxicated  the  imaginations,  and  seized  the  passions,  of 
his  Eastern  followers. 

4.  But  Mahomet's  highest  heaven  was  reserved  for 
those  who  fought  his  battles  or  expended  their  fortunes 
in  his  cause. — **  Those  believers  who  sit  still  at  home, 
not  having  any  hurt,  and  those  who  employ  their  for- 
tunes and  their  persons  for  the  religion  of  God,  shall 
not  be  held  equal.  God  hath  preferred  those  who  em- 
ploy their  fortunes  and  their  persons  in  that  cause,  to  a 
degree  above  those  who  sit  at  home.  God  had  indeed 
promised  every  one  Paradise;  but  God  had  preferred 
those  who  Jlghtjbr  tlie  faith  before  those  who  sit  still, 
by  adding  unto  them  a  great  reward;  by  degrees  of 
honour  conferred  upon  them  from  him,  and  by  grant- 
ing them  forgiveness  and  mercy*."  Again;  "  Do  ye 
reckon  the  giving  drink  to  the  pilgrims,  and  the  visiting 
of  the  holy  temple,  to  be  actions  as  meritorious  as  those 

*  Sale's  Koran,  c.  iv.  p.  73. 
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performed  by  him  who  belie veth  in  God  and  the  last 
day,  2LXi(iifigJitethfor  the  religion  of  God?  They  shall 
not  be  held  equal  with  God. — They  who  have  believed 
and  fled  their  country,  and  employed  their  substance 
and  their  persons  in  the  defence  of  God's  true  religion, 
^hall  be  in  the  highest  degree  of  honour  with  God ; 
and  these  are  they  who  shall  be  happy.  The  Lord 
sendeth  them  good  tidings  of  mercy  from  him,  and  good 
will,  and  of  gardens  wherein  they  shall  enjoy  lasting 
pleasures.  They  shall  continue  therein  for  ever  5  for 
with  God  is  a  great  reward*."  And,  once  more; 
'*  Verily  God  hath  purchased  of  the  true  believers  their 
souls  and  their  substance,  promising  them  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Paradise,  on  condition  that  they  fght  for  the 
cause  of  God:  whether  they  slay  or  be  slain,  the  pro- 
mise for  the  same  is  assuredly  due  by  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel  and  the  Koran  tt." 

5,  His  doctrine  of  predestination  was  applicable,  and 
was  applied  by  him,  to  the  same  purpose  of  fortifying 
and  of  exalting  the  courage  of  his  adherents. — "  If  any 
thing  of  the  matter  had  happened  unto  us,  we  had  not 
been  slain  here.  Answer;  If  ye  had  been  in  your 
houses,  verily  they  would  have  gone  forth  to  fight,  whose 
slaughter  was  decreed,  to  the  places  where  they  died  §." 

6.  In  warm  regions,  the  appetite  of  the  sexes  is 
ardent,  the  passion  for  inebriating  liquors  moderate. 

*  Sale's  Koran,  c.  ix.  p.  151.  f  lb.  c.  ix.  p.  164. 

X  "  The  sword,"  saith  Mahomet,  "  is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of 
hell ;  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a  night  spent  in 
arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months'  fasting  or  prayer.  Whosoever 
falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven  at  the  day  of  judgement;  his 
wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion,  and  odoriferous  as  musk  j 
and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of  angels  and 
cherubim."     Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  p.  256. 

§  Sale's  Koran,  c.  iii.  p.  54. 
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In  compliance  with  this  distinction,  although  Mahomet 
laid  a  restraint  upon  the  drinking  of  wine,  in  the  use  of 
women  he  allowed  an  almost  unbounded  indulgence. 
Four  wives,  with  the  liberty  of  changing  them  at  plea- 
sure'^, together  with  the  persons  of  all  his  captives  t, 
was  an  irresistible  bribe  to  an  Arabian  warrior.  **  God 
is  minded,"  says  he,  speaking  of  this  very  subject,  **  to 
make  his  religion  light  unto  you;  for  man  was  created 
weak.''  How  different  this  from  the  unaccommodating 
purity  of  the  Gospel!  How  would  Mahomet  have  suc- 
ceeded with  the  Christian  lesson  in  his  mouth, — **  Who- 
soever looketh  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,- hath 
committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart  ?"  It 
must  be  added,  that  Mahomet  did  not  venture  upon  the 
prohibition,  of  wine,  till  the  fourth  year  of  the  Hegira, 
or  the  seventeenth  of  his  mission  J,  when  his  military 
successes  had  completely  established  his  authority.  The 
same  observation  holds  of  the  fast  of  the  Ramadan  §, 
and  of  the  most  laborious  part  of  his  institution,  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  ||. 

What  has  hitherto  been  collected  from  the  records  of 
the  Mussulman  history,  relates  to  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  Mahomet's  peaceable  preaching;  which  part 
alone  of  his  life  and  enterprise  admits  of  the  smallest 
comparison  with  the  origin  of  Christianity.  A  new 
scene  is  now  unfolded.  The  city  of  Medina,  distant 
about  ten  days'  journey  from  Mecca,  was  at  that  time 

*  Sale's  Koran,  c.  iv.  p.  63.  t  Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  p.  225. 

+  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  126.  §  lb.  p.  112. 

II  This  latter,  however,  already  prevailed  amongst  the  Arabs,  and 
had  grown  out  of  their  excessive  veneration  for  the  Caaba.  Ma- 
homet's law,  in  this  respect,  was  rather  a  compliance  than  an  inno- 
vation IF. 

f  Sale's  Prelim.  Disc.  p.  122. 
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distracted  by  the  hereditary  contentions  of  two  hostile 
tribes.  These  feuds  were  exasperated  by  the  mutual 
persecutions  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent Christian  sects  by  which  the  city  was  inhabited'^. 
The  religion  of  Mahomet  presented,  in  some  measure, 
a  point  of  union  or  compromise  to  these  divided  opinions. 
It  embraced  the  principles  which  were  common  to  them 
all.  Each  party  saw  in  it  an  honourable  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  fundamental  truth  of  their  own  system. 
To  the  Pagan  Arab,  somewhat  imbued  with  the  sen- 
timents and  knowledge  of  his  Jewish  or  Christian  fellow- 
citizen,  it  offered  no  offensive  or  very  improbable  theo- 
logy. This  recommendation  procured  to  Mahomet- 
anism  a  more  favourable  reception  at  Medina,  than  its 
author  had  been  able,  by  twelve  years'  painful  en- 
deavours, to  obtain  for  it  at  Mecca.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
progress  of  the  religion  was  inconsiderable.  His  mis- 
sionary could  only  collect  a  congregation  of  forty  per- 
sons t.  It  was  not  a  religious,  but  a  political  association, 
which  ultimately  introduced  Mahomet  into  Medina. 
Harassed,  as  it  should  seem,  and  disgusted  by  the  long 
continuance  of  factions  and  disputes,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city  saw  in  the  admission  of  the  prophet's  authority 
a  rest  from  the  miseries  which  they  had  suffered,  and  a 
suppression  of  the  violence  and  fury  which  they  had 
learned  to  condemn.  After  an  embassy,  therefore,  com- 
posed of  believers  and  unbelievers  t,  and  of  persons  of 
both  tribes,  with  whom  a  treaty  was  concluded  of  strict 
alliance  and  support,  Mahomet  made  his  public  entry, 
and  was  received  as  the  sovereign  of  Medina. 

From  this  time,  or  soon  after  this  time,  the  impostor 
changed  his  language  and  his  conduct.    Having  now  a 

*  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  100.         t  lb.  p.  85.         X  lb. 
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town  at  his  command,  where  to  arm  his  party,  and  to 
head  them  with  security,  he  enters  upon  new  counsels. 
He  now  pretends  that  a  divine  commission  is  given  him 
to  attack  the  infidels,  to  destroy  idolatry,  and  to  set  up 
the  true  faith  by  the  sword  *.  An  early  victory  over  a 
very  superior  force,  achieved  by  conduct  and  bravery, 
established  the  renown  of  his  arms,  and  of  his  personal 
character  t.  Every  year  after  this  was  marked  by  battles 
or  assassinations.  The  nature  and  activity  of  Mahomet's 
future  exertions  may  be  estimated  from  the  computation, 
that,  in  the  nine  following  years  of  his  life,  he  com- 
manded his  army  in  person  in  eight  general  engage- 
ments t,  and  undertook,  by  himself  or  his  lieutenants, 
fifty  military  enterprises. 

From  this  time  we  have  nothing  left  to  account  for, 
but  that  Mahomet  should  collect  an  army,  that  his  army 
should  conquer,  and  that  his  religion  should  proceed  to- 
gether with  his  conquests.  The  ordinary  experience  of 
human  affairs  leaves  us  little  to  wonder  at,  in  any  of  these 
effects:  and  they  were  likewise  each  assisted  by  peculiar 
facilities.  From  all  sides,  the  roving  Arabs  crowded 
round  the  standard  of  religion  and  plunder,  of  freedom 
and  victory,  of  arms  and  rapine.  Beside  the  highly 
painted  joys  of  a  carnal  paradise,  Mahomet  rewarded 
his  followers  in  this  world  with  a  liberal  division  of  the 
spoils,  and  with  the  persons  of  their  female  captives  §. 
The  condition  of  Arabia,  occupied  by  small  independent 
tribes,  exposed  it  to  the  impression,  and  yielded  to  the 
progress,  of  a  firm  and  resolute  army.  After  the  re» 
duction  of  his  native  peninsula,  the  weakness  also  of 
the  Roman  provinces  on  the  north  and  the  west,  as 
well  as  the  distracted  state  of  the  Persian  empire  on  the 

*  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  88.         f  Victory  of  Bedr,  ib.  p.  106. 
X  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  255.       §  Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  p.  255. 
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east,  facilitated  the  successful  invasion  of  neighbouring 
countries.  That  Mahomet's  conquests  should  carry  his 
religion  along  with  them  will  excite  little  surprise, 
when  we  know^  the  conditions  which  he  proposed  to  the 
vanquished.  Death  or  conversion  was  the  only  choice 
offered  to  idolaters.  **  Strike  off  their  heads!  strike  off 
all  the  ends  of  their  fingers^!  kill  the  idolaters,  where- 
soever ye  shall  find  them  t !"  To  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians was  left  the  somewhat  milder  alternative,  of  sub- 
jection and  tribute,  if  they  persisted  in  their  own  re- 
ligion, or  of  an  equal  participation  in  the  rights  and 
liberties,  the  honours  and  privileges,  of  the  faithful,  if 
they  embraced  the  religion  of  their  conquerors.  "  Ye 
Christian  dogs,  you  know  your  option;  the  Koran,  the 
tribute,  or  the  sword  t."  The  corrupted  state  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  contentions  of 
its  sects,  unhappily  so  fell  in  with  men's  care  of  their 
safety,  or  their  fortunes,  as  to  induce  many  to  forsake 
its  profession.  Add  to  all  which,  that  Mahomet's  vic- 
tories not  only  operated  by  the  natural  effect  of  conquest, 
but  that  they  were  constantly  represented,  both  to  his 
friends  and  enemies,  as  divine  declarations  in  his  favour. 
Success  was  evidence.  Prosperity  carried  with  it,  not 
only  influence,  but  proof.  "  Ye  have  already,"  says 
he,  after  the  battle  of  Bedr,  *'  had  a  miracle  shown  you, 
in  two  armies  which  attacked  each  other;  one  army 
fought  for  God's  true  religion,  but  the  other  were  in- 
fidels §."  Again;  *'  Ye  slew  not  those  who  were  slain 
at  Bedr,  but  God  slew  them. — If  ye  desire  a  decision 
of  the  matter  between  us,  now  hath  a  decision  come  unto 
you  II." 

Many  more  passages  might  be  collected  out  of  the 
Koran  to  the  same  effect.     But  they  are  unnecessary. 

*  Sale's  Koran,  c.  viii.  p.  140.         f  lb.  c.  ix.  p.  149.         t  Gibbon, 
vol.  ix.  p.  337.       §  Sale's  Koran,  c.  iii.  p.  36.       J!  lb.  c.  viii.  p.  141. 
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The  success  of  Mahometanism  during  this,  and  indeed 
every  future  period  of  its  history,  bears  so  little  re- 
semblance to  the  early  propagation  of  Christianity,  that 
no  inference  whatever  can  justly  be  drawn  from  it  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Christian  argument.  For,  what 
are  we  comparing?  A  Galilean  peasant  accompanied 
by  a  few  fishermen,  with  a  conqueror  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  We  compare  Jesus  without  force,  without  power, 
without  support,  without  one  external  circumstance  of 
attraction  or  influence,  prevailing  against  the  pre- 
judices, the  learning,  the  hierarchy,  of  his  country; 
against  the  ancient  religious  opinions,  the  pompous  re- 
ligious rites,  the  philosophy,  the  wisdom,  the  authority, 
of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  most  polished  and  en- 
lightened period  of  its  existence ;  with  Mahomet  making 
his  way  amongst  Arabs;  collecting  followers  in  the 
midst  of  conquests  and  triumphs,  in  the  darkest  ages 
and  countries  of  the  world,  and  when  success  in  arms 
not  only  operated  by  that  command  of  men's  wills  and 
persons  which  attend  prosperous  undertakings,  but  was 
considered  as  a  sure  testimony  of  divine  approbation. 
That  multitudes,  persuaded  by  this  argument,  should 
join  the  train  of  a  victorious  chief;  that  still  greater 
multitudes  should,  without  any  argument,  bow  down 
before  irresistible  power;  is  a  conduct  in  which  we 
cannot  see  much  to  surprise  us ;  in  which  we  can  see 
nothing  that  resembles  the  causes  by  which  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  was  effected. 

The  success,  therefore,  of  Mahometanism,  stands  not 
in  the  way  of  this  important  conclusion ;  that  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  in  the  manner  and  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  propagated,  is  an  unique 
in  the  history  of  the  species.  A  Jewish  peasant  over- 
threw the  religion  of  the  world. 

I  have,  nevertheless,  placed  the  prevalency  of  the  re- 
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ligion  amongst  the  auxiliary  arguments  of  its  truth  j 
because,  whether  it  had  prevailed  or  not,  or  whether  its 
prevalency  can  or  cannot  be  accounted  for,  the  direct 
argument  remains  still.  It  is  still  true  that  a  great 
number  of  men  upon  the  spot,  personally  connected 
with  the  history  and  with  the  Author  of  the  religion, 
were  induced  by  what  they  heard,  and  saw,  and  knew; 
not  only  to  change  their  former  opinions,  but  to  give 
up  their  time,  and  sacrifice  their  ease,  to  traverse  seas 
and  kingdoms  without  rest  and  without  weariness,  to 
commit  themselves  to  extreme  dangers,  to  undertake 
incessant  toils,  to  undergo  grievous  sufferings,  and  all 
this,  solely  in  consequence,  and  in  support,  of  their 
belief  of  facts,  which,  if  true,  establish  the  truth  of  the 
religion,  which,  if  false,  they  must  have  known  to  be  so. 


VOL.  II.  M 
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PART  III. 

A  BRIEF  CONSIDERATION  OF  SOME  FOPUI/AR  OBJECTIONS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Discrepancies  between  the  several  Gospels, 

I  KNOW  not  a  more  rash  or  unphilosophical  conduct 
of  the  understanding,  than  to  reject  the  substance  of  a 
story,  by  reason  of  some  diversity  in  the  circumstances 
with  which  it  is  related.  The  usual  character  of  human 
testimony  is  substantial  truth  under  circumstantial  variety. 
This  is  what  the  daily  experience  of  coijrts  of  justice 
teaches.  When  accounts  of  a  transaction  come  from  the 
mouths  of  diflPerent  witnesses,  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  pick  out  apparent  or  real  inconsistencies 
between  them.  These  inconsistencies  are  studiously 
displayed  by  an  adverse  pleader,  but  oftentimes  with 
little  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  judges.  On 
the  contrary,  a  close  and  minute  agreement  induces  the 
suspicion  of  confederacy  and  fraud.  When  written  hi- 
stories touch  upon  the  same  scenes  of  action,  the  com- 
parison almost  always  affords  ground  for  a  like  reflection. 
Numerous,  and  sometimes  important,  variations  present 
themselves;  not  seldom  also,  absolute  and  final  con- 
tradictions; yet  neither  one  nor  the  other  are  deemed 
sufficient  to  shake  the  credibility  of  the  main  fact.  The 
embassy  of  the  Jews  to  deprecate  the  execution  of  Clau- 
dian's  order  to  place  his  statue  in  their  temple,  Philo 
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places  in  harvest,  Josephus  in  seed-time;  both  con- 
temporary writers.  No  reader  is  led  by  this  incon- 
sistency to  doubt  whether  such  an  embassy  was  sent,  or 
whether  such  an  order  was  given.  Our  own  history 
supplies  examples  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  account  of 
the  Marquis  of  Argyle's  death,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  we  have  a  very  remarkable  contradiction. 
Lord  Clarendon  relates  that  he  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  which  was  performed  the  same  day;  on  the 
contrary,  Burnet,  Woodrow,  Heath,  Echard,  concur  in 
stating  that  he  was  beheaded;  and  that  he  was  con- 
demned upon  the  Saturday,  and  executed  upon  the 
Monday*.  Was  any  reader  of  English  history  ever 
sceptic  enough  to  raise  from  hence  a  question,  whether 
the  Marquis  of  Argyle  was  executed,  or  not?  Yet  this 
ought  to  be  left  in  uncertainty,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Christian  history  has  sometimes 
been  attacked.  Dr.  Middleton  contended,  that  the 
different  hours  of  the  day  assigned  to  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  by  John  and  by  the  other  evangelists,  did  not 
admit  of  the  reconcilement  which  learned  men  had  pro* 
posed :  and  then  concludes  the  discussion  with  this  hard 
remark ;  "We  must  be  forced,  with  several  of  the  critics, 
to  leave  the  difficulty  just  as  we  found  it,  chargeable 
with  all  the  consequences  of  manifest  inconsistency  t." 
But  what  are  these  consequences?  By  no  means  the 
discrediting  of  the  history  as  to  the  principal  fact,  by  a 
repugnancy  (even  supposing  that  repugnancy  not  to  be 
resolvable  into  different  modes  of  computation)  in  the 
time  of  the  day  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place. 
A  great  deal  of  the  discrepancy,  observable  in  the 
Gospels,  arises  from  omission ;  from  a  fact  or  a  passage 

*  See  Biog.  Britann.  f  Middleton's  Reflections  answered  by 

Benson,  Hist.  Christ,  vol.  iii.  p.  50. 
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of  Christ*s  life  being  noticed  by  one  writer,  which  is 
unnoticed  by  another.  Now,  omission  is  at  all  times  a 
very  uncertain  ground  of  objection.  We  perceive  it,  not 
only  in  the  comparison  of  different  writers,  but  even  in 
the  same  writer  when  compared  with  himself.  There 
are  a  great  many  particulars,  and  some  of  them  of  im- 
portance, mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his  Antiquities, 
which,  as  we  should  have  supposed,  ought  to  have  been 
put  down  by  him  in  their  place,  in  the  Jewish  Wars*. 
Suetonius,  Tacitus,  Dio  Cassius,  have,  all  three,  written 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Each  has  mentioned  many 
things  omitted  by  the  restt,  yet  no  objection  is  from 
thence  taken  to  the  respective  credit  of  their  histories. 
We  have  in  our  own  times,  if  there  were  not  something 
indecorous  in  the  comparison,  the  life  of  an  eminent 
person,  written  by  three  of  his  friends,  in  which  there 
is  very  great  variety  in  the  incidents  selected  by  them ; 
some  apparent,  and  perhaps  some  real  contradictions; 
yet  without  any  impeachment  of  the  substantial  truth 
of  their  accounts,  of  the  authenticity  of  the  books,  of 
the  competent  information  or  general  fidelity  of  the 
writers. 

But  these  descrepancies  will  be  still  more  numerous, 
when  men  do  not  write  histories  but  memoirs:  which  is 
perhaps  the  true  name  and  proper  description  of  our 
Gospels :  that  is,  when  they  do  not  undertake,  nor  ever 
meant  to  deliver,  in  order  of  time,  a  regular  and  com- 
plete account  of  all  the  things  of  importance,  which  the 
person,  who  is  the  subject  of  their  history,  did  or  said; 
but  only,  out  of  many  similar  ones,  to  give  such  passages, 
or  such  actions  and  discourses,  as  offered  themselves 
more  immediately  to  their  attention,  came  in  the  way 
of  their  inquiries,  occurred  to  their  recollection,  or  were 

*  Lardner,  part  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  735,  et  seq.  f  Ibid.  p.  743. 
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suggested  by  their  particular  design  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

This  particular  design  may  appear  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  nor  often.  Thus  I  think  that  the  particular 
design  which  Saint  Matthew  had  in  view  whilst  he  was 
writing  the  history  of  the  resurrection,  was  to  attest  the 
faithful  performance  of  Christ's  promise  to  his  disciples 
to  go  before  them  into  Galilee ;  because  he  alone,  except 
Mark,  who  seems  to  have  taken  it  from  him,  has  re- 
corded this  promise,  and  he  alone  has  confined  his  nar- 
rative to  that  single  appearance  to  the  disciples  which 
fulfilled  it.  It  was  the  preconcerted,  the  great  and  most 
public  manifestation  of  our  Lord's  person.  It  was  the 
thing  which  dwelt  upon  Saint  Matthew's  mind,  and  he 
adapted  his  narrative  to  it.  But,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  Saint  Matthew's  language,  which  negatives  other 
appearances,  or  which  imports  that  this  his  appearance 
to  his  disciples  in  Galilee,  in  pursuance  of  his  promise, 
was  his  first  or  only  appearance,  is  made  pretty  evident 
by  Saint  Mark's  Gospel,  which  uses  the  same  terms 
concerning  the  appearance  in  Galilee  as  Saint  Matthew 
uses,  yet  itself  records  two  other  appearances  prior  to 
this :  "  Go  your  way,  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter,  that 
he  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee;  there  shall  ye  see  him 
as  he  said  unto  you"  (xvi.  7.)  We  might  be  apt  to  infer 
from  these  words,  that  this  was  ilne  first  time  they  were 
to  see  him :  at  least,  we  might  infer  it,  with  as  much 
reason  as  we  draw  the  inference  from  the  same  words 
in  Matthew:  yet  the  historian  himself  did  not  perceive 
that  he  was  leading  his  readers  to  any  such  conclusion ; 
for,  in  the  twelfth  and  two  following  verses  of  this 
chapter,  he  informs  us  of  two  appearances,  which,  by 
comparing  the  ojder  of  events,  are  shown  to  have  been 
prior  to  the  appearance  in  Galilee.     *'  He  appeared  in 
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another  form  unto  two  of  them,  as  they  walked,  and 
went  into  the  country:  and  they  went  and  told  it  unto 
the  residue,  neither  believed  they  them :  afterwards  he 
appeared  unto  the  eleven,  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  up- 
braided them  with  their  unbelief,  because  they  believed 
not  them  that  had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen." 

Probably  the  same  observation,  concerning  the  par- 
ticular design  which  guided  the  historian,  may  be  of  use 
in  comparing  many  other  passages  of  the  Gospels. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Erroneous  Opinions  imputed  to  the  Apostles, 

A  SPECIES  of  candour  which  is  shown  towards  every 
other  book,  is  sometimes  refused  to  the  Scriptures ;  and 
that  is,  the  placing  of  a  distinction  between  judgement 
and  testimony.  We  do  not  usually  question  the  credit 
of  a  writer,  by  reason  of  an  opinion  he  may  have  deli- 
vered upon  subjects  unconnected  with  his  evidence :  and 
even  upon  subjects  connected  with  his  account,  or  mixed 
with  it  in  the  same  discourse  or  writing,  we  naturally 
separate  facts  from  opinions,  testimony  from  observation, 
narrative  from  argument. 

To  apply  this  equitable  consideration  to  the  Christian 
records,  much  controversy  and  much  objection  has  been 
raised  concerning  the  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament 
found  in  the  New;  some  of  which  quotations,  it  is  said, 
are  applied  in  a  sense,  and  to  events,  apparently  different 
from  that  which  they  bear,  and  from  those  to  which  they 
belong  in  the  original.  It  is  probable  to  my  apprehension. 
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that  many  of  those  quotations  were  intended  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  as  nothing  more  than  ac- 
commodations. They  quoted  passages  of  their  Scripture, 
which  suited,  and  fell  in  with,  the  occasion  before  them, 
without  always  undertaking  to  assert,  that  the  occasion 
was  in  the  view  of  the  author  of  the  words.  Such  accom- 
modations of  passages  from  old  authors,  from  books  espe- 
cially which  are  in  every  one's  hands,  are  common  with 
writers  of  all  countries;  but  in  none,  perhaps,  were  more 
to  be  expected  than  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  whose 
literature  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  their  Scriptures. 
Those  prophecies  which  are  alleged  with  more  solemnity, 
and  which  are  accompanied  with  a  precise  declaration^ 
that  they  originally  respected  the  event  then  related,  are, 
I  think,  truly  alleged.  But  were  it  otherwise;  is  the 
judgement  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  in  in- 
terpreting passages  of  the  Old,  or  sometimes,  perhaps, 
in  receiving  established  interpretations,  so  connected 
either  with  their  veracity,  or  with  their  means  of  in- 
formation concerning  what  was  passing  in  their  own 
times,  as  that  a  critical  mistake,  even  were  it  clearly 
made  out,  should  overthrow  their  historical  credit?— 
Does  it  diminish  it?  Has  it  any  thing  to  do  with  it? 

Another  error  imputed  to  the  first  Christians,  was 
the  expected  approach  ofthe  day  of  judgement.  I  would 
introduce  this  objection  by  a  remark  upon  what  appears 
to  me  a  somewhat  similar  example.  Our  Saviour,  speaking 
to  Peter  of  John,  said,  **  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come, 
what  is  that  to  thee  *  ?"  These  words,  we  find,  had  been 
so  misconstrued,  as  that  a  report  from  thence  "went 
abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  that  disciple  should  not 
die.'*  Suppose  that  this  had  come  down  to  us  amongst 
the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  early  Christians,   and 

*  John,  xxi.  22. 
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that  the  particular  circumstance,  from  which  the  mistake 
sprang,  had  been  lost  (which,  humanly  speaking,  was 
most  likely  to  have  been  the  case),  some,  at  this  day, 
would  have  been  ready  to  regard  and  quote  the  error, 
as  an  impeachment  of  the  whole  Christian  system.  Yet 
with  how  little  justice  such  a  conclusion  would  have  been 
drawn,  or  rather  such  a  presumption  taken  up,  the  in- 
formation which  we  happen  to  possess  enables  us  now 
to  perceive.  To  those  who  think  that  the  Scriptures 
lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  early  Christians,  and  even 
the  apostles,  expected  the  approach  of  the  day  of  judge- 
ment in  their  own  times,  the  same  reflection  will  occur, 
as  that  which  we  have  made  with  respect  to  the  more 
partial,  perhaps,  and  temporary,  but  still  no  less  ancient, 
error  concerning  the  duration  of  Saint  John's  life.  It 
was  an  error,  it  may  be  likewise  said,  which  would  ef- 
fectually hinder  those  who  entertained  it  from  acting 
the  part  of  impostors. 

The  difficulty  which  attends  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter,  is  contained  in  this  question ;  If  we  once  admit 
the  fallibility  of  the  apostolic  judgement,  where  are  we 
to  stop,  or  in  what  can  we  rely  upon  it?  To  which 
question,  as  arguing  with  unbelievers,  and  as  arguing 
for  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Christian  history,  and 
for  that  alone,  it  is  competent  to  the  advocate  of  Chris- 
tianity to  reply,  Give  me  the  apostles'  testimony,  and  I 
do  not  stand  in  need  of  their  judgement;  give  me  the 
facts,  and  I  have  complete  security  for  every  conclusion 
I  want. 

But,  although  I  think  that  it  is  competent  to  the 
Christian  apologist  to  return  this  answer ;  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  the  only  answer  which  the  objection  is  capable 
of  receiving.  The  two  following  cautions,  founded,  I 
apprehend,  in  the  most  reasonable  distinctions,  will  ex- 
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elude  all  uncertainty  upon  this  head  which  can  be  at- 
tended with  danger. 

First,  to  separate  what  was  the  object  of  the  apostolic 
mission,  and  declared  by  them  to  be  so,  from  what  was 
extraneous  to  it,  or  only  incidentally  connected  with  it. 
Of  points  clearly  extraneous  to  the  religion,  nothing  need 
be  said.  Of  points  incidentally  connected  with  it,  some- 
thing may  be  added.  Demoniacal  possession  is  one  of 
these  points:  concerning  the  reality  of  which,  as  this 
place  will  not  admit  the  examination,  nor  even  the  pro- 
duction of  the  argument  on  either  side  of  the  question, 
it  would  be  arrogance  in  me  to  deliver  any  judgement. 
And  it  is  unnecessary.  For  what  I  am  concerned  to 
observe  is,  that  even  they  who  think  it  was  a  general, 
but  erroneous  opinion  of  those  times;  and  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  common  with  other  Jewish 
writers  of  that  age,  fell  into  the  manner  of  speaking  and 
of  thinking  upon  the  subject,  which  then  universally 
prevailed,  need  not  be  alarmed  by  the  concession,  as 
though  they  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  it,  for  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  The  doctrine  was  not  what  Christ 
brought  into  the  world.  It  appears  in  the  Christian 
records,  incidentally  and  accidentally,  as  being  the  sub- 
sisting opinion  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  his  mi- 
nistry was  exercised.  It  was  no  part  of  the  object  of 
his  revelation,  to  regulate  men's  opinions  concerning 
the  action  of  spiritual  substances  upon  animal  bodies. 
At  any  rate  it  is  unconnected  with  testimony.  If  a 
dumb  person  was  by  a  word  restored  to  the  use  of  his 
speech,  it  signifies  little  to  what  cause  the  dumbness  was 
ascribed ;  and  the  like  of  every  other  cure  wrought  upon 
those  who  are  said  to  have  been  possessed.  The  malady 
was  real,  the  cure  was  real,  whether  the  popular  ex- 
plication of  the  cause  was  well  founded  or  not.     The 
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matter  of  fact,  the  change,  so  far  as  it  was  an  object  of 
sense,  or  of  testimony,  was  in  either  case  the  same. 

Secondly,  that,  in  reading  the  apostolic  writings,  we 
distinguish  between  their  doctrines  and  their  arguments. 
Their  doctrines  came  to  them  by  revelation  properly 
so  called ;  yet  in  propounding  these  doctrines  in  their 
writings  or  discourses,  they  were  wont  to  illustrate, 
support,  and  enforce  them,  by  such  analogies,  arguments, 
and  considerations  as  their  own  thoughts  suggested. 
Thus  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  that  is,  the  admission  of 
the  Gentiles  to  the  Christian  profession  without  a  pre- 
vious subjection  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  imparted  to 
the  apostles  by  revelation,  and  was  attested  by  the  mi- 
racles which  attended  the  Christian  ministry  among 
them.  The  apostles'  own  assurance  of  the  matter  rested 
upon  this  foundation.  Nevertheless,  Saint  Paul,  when 
treating  of  the  subject,  offers  a  great  variety  of  topics 
in  its  proof  and  vindication.  The  doctrine  itself  must 
be  received :  but  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  defend 
Christianity,  to  defend  the  propriety  of  every  com- 
parison, or  the  validity  of  every  argument,  which  the 
apostle  has  brought  into  the  discussion.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  some  other  instances;  and  is,  in  my 
opinion,  very  well  founded ;  "  When  divine  writers  argue 
upon  any  point,  we  are  always  bound  to  believe  the  con- 
clusions that  their  reasonings  end  in,  as  parts  of  divine 
revelation :  but  we  are  not  bound  to  be  able  to  make  out, 
or  even  to  assent  to,  all  the  premises  made  use  of  by  them, 
in  their  whole  extent,  unless  it  appear  plainly,  that  they 
affirm  the  premises  as  expressly  as  they  do  the  conclusions 
proved  by  them^." 

*  Burnet's  Expos,  art.  6. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Connexion  of  Christianitij  with  the  Jewish  History • 

Undoubtedly  our  Saviour  assumes  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Mosaic  institution :  and,  independently  of  his 
authority,  I  conceive  it  to  be  very  difficult  to  assign  any 
other  cause  for  the  commencement  or  existence  of  that 
institution;  especially  for  the  singular  circumstance 
of  the  Jews'  adhering  to  the  unity,  when  every  other 
people  slid  into  polytheism;  for  their  being  men  in 
religion,  children  in  every  thing  else;  behind  other 
nations  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  superior  to  the 
most  improved  in  their  sentiments  and  doctrines  relating 
to  the  Deity*.  Undoubtedly,  also,  our  Saviour  re- 
cognises the  prophetic  character  of  many  of  their  an- 

*  "  In  the  doctrine,  for  example,  of  the  unity,  the  eternity,  the 
omnipotence,  the  omniscience,  the  omnipresence,  tlie  wisdom,  and 
the  goodness,  of  God;  in  their  opinions  concerning  providence,  and 
the  creation,  preservation,  and  government,  of  the  world."  Camp- 
bell on  Mir.  p.  207.  To  which  we  may  add,  in  the  acts  of  their  reli- 
gion not  being  accompanied  either  with  cruelties  or  impurities  :  in 
the  religion  itself  being  free  from  a  species  of  superstition  which 
prevailed  universally  in  the  popular  religions  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  which  is  to  be  found  perhaps  in  all  religions  that  have  their 
origin  in  human  artifice  and  credulity,  viz.  fanciful  connexions 
between  certain  appearances  and  actions,  and  the  destiny  of  nations 
or  individuals.  Upon  these  conceits  rested  the  whole  train  of 
auguries  and  auspices,  which  formed  so  much  even  of  the  serious 
part  of  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  the  charms  and 
incantations  which  were  practised  in  those  countries  by  the  common 
people.  From  every  thing  of  this  sort  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  the  Jews  alone,  Mas  free.  Vide  Priestley's  Lectures  on  the  Truth 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revelation  :   1794. 
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cient  writers.    So  far,  therefore,  we  are  bound  as  Chris- 
tians to  go.     But  to  make  Christianity  answerable  with 
its  life,  for  the  circumstantial  truth  of  each  separate 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  genuineness  of  every 
book,  the  information,  fidelity,  and  judgement,  of  every 
writer  in  it,  is  to  bring,  I  will  not  say  great,  but  unne- 
cessary difficulties,  into  the  whole  system.  These  books 
were  universally  read  and  received  by  the  Jews  of  our 
Saviour's  time.     He  and  his  apostles,  in  common  with 
all  other  Jews,  referred  to  them,  alluded  to  them,  used 
them.     Yet,  except  where  he  expressly  ascribes  a  divine 
authority  to  particular  predictions,  I  do  not  know  that 
we  can   strictly  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  books 
being  so  used  and  applied,  beside  the  proof,  which  it 
unquestionably  is,  of  their  notoriety  and  reception  at 
that  time.     In  this  view,  our  Scriptures  afford  a  valuable 
testimony  to  those  of  the  Jews.     But  the  nature  of  this 
testimony  ought  to  be  understood.     It  is  surely  very 
different  from,  what  it  is  sometimes  represented  to  be, 
a  specific  ratification  of  each  particular  fact  and  opinion ; 
and  not  only  of  each  particular  fact,  but  of  the  motives 
assigned  for  every  action,  together  with  the  judgement 
of  praise  or  dispraise  bestowed  upon  them.    Saint  James, 
in  his  Epistle  =^,  says,  *'  Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of 
Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord."     Notwith- 
standing this  text,  the  reality  of  Job's  history,  and  even 
the  existence  of  such  a  person,  has  been  always  deemed 
a  fair  subject  of  inquiry  and  discussion  amongst  Chris- 
tian divines.     Saint  James's  authority  is  considered  as 
good  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  book  of  Job  at 
that  time,  and  of  its  reception  by  the  Jews ;  and  of 
nothing  more.     Saint  Paul,  in  his  Second  Epistle  to 

*  Chap.  V.  1 1. 
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Timothy*,  has  this  similitude:  **  Now,  as  Jannes  and 
Jambres  withstood  Moses,  so  do  these  also  resist  the 
truth."  These  names  are  not  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  it  is  uncertain  whether  Saint  Paul  took 
them  from  some  apocryphal  writing  then  extant,  or  from 
tradition.  But  no  one  ever  imagined  that  Saint  Paul 
is  here  asserting  the  authority  of  the  writing,  if  it  was 
a  written  account  which  he  quoted,  or  making  himself 
answerable  for  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition;  much 
less,  that  he  so  involves  himself  with  either  of  these 
questions  as  that  the  credit  of  his  own  history  and  mis- 
sion should  depend  upon  the  fact,  whether  Jannes  and 
Jambres  withstood  Moses,  or  not.  For  what  reason  a 
more  rigorous  interpretation  should  be  put  upon  other 
references,  it  is  difficult  to  know.  I  do  not  mean,  that 
other  passages  of  the  Jewish  history  stand  upon  no  bet- 
ter evidence  than  the  history  of  Job,  or  of  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  (I  think  much  otherwise)  ;  but  I  mean,  that  a 
reference  in  the  New  Testament,  to  a  passage  in  the 
Old,  does  not  so  fix  its  authority,  as  to  exclude  all  in- 
quiry into  its  credibility,  or  into  the  separate  reasons 
upon  which  that  credibility  is  founded ;  and  that  it  is 
an  unwarrantable,  as  well  as  unsafe  rule  to  lay  down 
concerning  the  Jewish  history,  what  was  never  laid  down 
concerning  any  other,  that  either  every  particular  of  it 
must  be  true,  or  the  whole  false. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  this  point  expli- 
citly, because  a  fashion,  revived  by  Voltaire,  and  pur- 
sued by  the  disciples  of  his  school,  seems  to  have  much 
prevailed  of  late,  of  attacking  Christianity  through  the 
sides  of  Judaism.  Some  objections  of  this  class  are 
founded  in  misconstruction,  some  in  exaggeration;  but 
all  proceed  upon  a  supposition,  which  has  not  been  made 
out  by  argument,  vh,  that  the  attestation,  which  the 
*  Chap.  iii.  8. 
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Author  and  first  teachers  of  Christianity  gave  to  the 
divine  mission  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  extends  to 
every  point  and  portion  of  the  Jewish  history ;  and  so 
extends  as  to  make  Christianity  responsible  in  its  own 
credibility,  for  the  circumstantial  truth  (I  had  almost 
said  for  the  critical  exactness)  of  every  narrative  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Rejection  of  Christianity, 


We  acknowledge  that  the  Christian  religion,  although 
it  converted  great  numbers,  did  not  produce  an  uni- 
versal, or  even  a  general  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
men,  of  the  age  and  countries  in  whicli  it  appeared. 
And  this  want  of  a  more  complete  and  extensive  success, 
is  called  the  rejection  of  the  Christian  history  and 
miracles;  and  has  been  thought  by  some  to  form  a 
strong  objection  to  the  reality  of  the  facts  which  the 
history  contains. 

The  matter  of  the  objection  divides  itself  into  two 
parts;  as  it  relates  to  the  Jews,  and  as  it  relates  to 
Heathen  nations:  because  the  minds  of  these  two  de- 
scriptions of  men  may  have  been,  with  respect  to  Chris- 
tianity, under  the  influence  of  very  different  causes* 
The  case  of  the  Jews,  inasmuch  as  our  Saviour's  mini- 
stry was  originally  addressed  to  them,  offers  itself  first  to 
our  consideration. 

Now,  upon  the  subject  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
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religion ;  with  iis^  there  is  but  one  question,  vk,  whe- 
ther the  miracles  were  actually  wrought?  From  acknow- 
ledging the  miracles,  v/e  pass  instantaneously  to  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  whole.  No  doubt  lies  between 
the  premises  and  the  conclusion.  If  we  believe  the 
works  or  any  one  of  them,  we  believe  in  Jesus.  And 
this  order  of  reasoning  is  become  so  universal  and  fa- 
miliar, that  we  do  not  readily  apprehend  how  it  could 
ever  have  been  otherwise.  Yet  it  appears  to  me  per- 
fectly certain,  that  the  state  of  thought,  in  the  mind  of 
a  Jew  of  our  Saviour's  age,  was  totally  different  from 
this.  After  allowing  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  he  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  to  persuade  himself  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah.  This  is  clearly  intimated  by  various  pass- 
ages of  the  Gospel  history.  It  appears,  that,  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
miracles  did  not  irresistibly  carry,  even  those  who  saw 
them,  to  the  conclusion  intended  to  be  drawn  from 
them ;  or  so  compel  assent,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  sus- 
pense, for  the  exercise  of  candour,  or  the  effects  of  pre- 
judice. And  to  this  point,  at  least,  the  evangelists  may 
be  allowed  to  be  good  witnesses ;  because  it  is  a  point, 
in  which  exaggeration  or  disguise  would  have  been  the 
other  way.  Their  accounts,  if  they  could  be  suspected 
of  falsehood,  would  rather  have  magnified,  than  di- 
minished, the  effects  of  the  miracles. 

John,  vii.  21 — 31.  "  Jesus  answered,  and  said  unto 
them,  I  have  done  one  work,  «and  ye  all  marvel. — If  a 
man  on  the  Sabbath-day  receive  circumcision,  that  the 
law  of  Moses  should  not  be  broken ;  are  ye  angry  at  me, 
because  I  have  made  a  man  every  whit  whole  on  the 
Sabbath-day?  Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance, 
but  judge  righteous  judgement.  Then  said  some  of 
them  of  Jerusalem,  Is  not  this  he  whom  they  seek  to 
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kill  ?  But,  lo,  he  speaketh  boldly,  and  they  say  nothing 
to  him :  do  the  rulers  know  indeed  that  this  is  the  very 
Christ?  Howheit  we  know  this  man,  whence  he  is:  hut 
when  Christ  cometh,  no  man  knoweth  whence  he  is. 
Then  cried  Jesus  in  the  temple,  as  he  taught,  saying. 
Ye  both  know  me,  and  ye  know  whence  I  am :  and  I 
am  not  come  of  myself,  but  he  that  sent  me  is  true, 
whom  ye  know  not.  But  I  know  him,  for  I  am  from 
him,  and  he  hath  sent  me.  Then  they  sought  to  take 
him :  but  no  man  laid  hands  on  him,  because  his  hour 
was  not  yet  come.  And  many  of  the  people  believed 
on  him,  and  said.  When  Christ  cometh  will  he  do  more 
miracles  than  those  which  this  man  hath  doneV 

This  passage  is  very  observable.  It  exhibits  the  rea- 
soning of  different  sorts  of  persons  upon  the  occasion  of 
a  miracle,  which  persons  of  all  sorts  are  represented  to 
have  acknowledged  as  real.  One  sort  of  men  thought, 
that  there  was  something  very  extraordinary  in  all  this : 
but  that  still  Jesus  could  not  be  the  Christ,  because 
there  was  a  circumstance  in  his  appearance  which  mili- 
tated with  an  opinion  concerning  Christ,  in  which  they 
had  been  brought  up,  and  of  the  truth  of  which,  it  is 
probable,  they  had  never  entertained  a  particle  of  doubt, 
vi%.  that  "when  Christ  cometh,  no  man  knoweth  whence 
he  is."  Another  sort  were  inclined  to  believe  him  to 
be  the  Messiah.  But  even  these  did  not  argue  as  we 
should;  did  not  consider  the  miracle  as  of  itself  decisive 
of  the  question ;  as  what,  if  once  allowed,  excluded  all 
further  debate  upon  the  subject;  but  founded  their 
opinion  upon  a  kind  of  comparative  reasoning,  *'  When 
Christ  cometh,  will  he  do  more  miracles  than  those 
which  this  man  hath  done?'* 

Another  passage  in  the  same  evangelist,  and  observa- 
ble for  the  same  purpose,  is  that  in  which  he  relates 
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the  resurrection  of  Lazarus;  **  Jesus,"  he  tells  us  (xi. 
43,  44),  "  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth :  and  he  that  was  dead 
came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes, 
and  his  face  was  bound  about  with  a  napkin.  Jesus 
saith  unto  them.  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go."  One 
might  have  suspected,  that  at  least  all  those  who  stood 
by  the  sepulchre,  when  Lazarus  was  raised,  would  have 
believed  in  Jesus.  Yet  the  evangelist  does  not  so  re- 
present it: — *'  Then  many  of  the  Jews  which  came  to 
Mary,  and  had  seen  the  things  which  Jesus  did,  believed 
on  him ;  but  some  of  them  went  their  ways  to  the  Phari- 
sees, and  told  them  what  things  Jesus  had  done."  We 
cannot  suppose  that  the  evangelist  meant  by  this  ac- 
count to  leave  his  readers  to  imagine,  that  any  of  the 
spectators  doubted  about  the  truth  of  the  miracle.  Far 
from  it.  Unquestionably,  he  states  the  miracle  to  have 
been  fully  allowed;  yet  the  persons  who  allowed  it 
were,  according  to  his  representation,  capable  of  retain- 
ing hostile  sentiments  towards  Jesus.  **  Believing  in 
Jesus"  was  not  only  to  believe  that  he  wrought  mira- 
cles, but  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  With  us,  there  is 
no  difference  between  these  two  things:  with  them, 
there  was  the  greatest ;  and  the  difference  is  apparent  in 
this  transaction.  If  Saint  John  has  represented  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews  upon  this  occasion  truly  (and  why 
he  should  not  I  cannot  tell,  for  it  rather  makes  against 
him  than  for  him),  it  shows  clearly  the  principles  upon 
which  their  judgement  proceeded.  Whether  he  has  re- 
lated the  matter  truly  or  not,  the  relation  itself  discovers 
the  writer's  own  opinion  of  those  principles ;  and  that 
alone  possesses  considerable  authority.  In  the  next 
chapter,  we  have  a  reflection  of  the  evangelist,  entirely 
suited  to  this  state  of  the  case:   "  but  though  he  had 
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done  so  many  miracles  before  them,  yet  believed  they 
not  on  him  *."  The  evangelist  does  not  mean  to  im- 
pute the  defect  of  their  belief  to  any  doubt  about  the 
miracles;  but  to  their  not  perceiving,  what  all  now 
sufficiently  perceive,  and  what  they  would  have  per- 
ceived, had  not  their  understandings  been  governed  by 
strong  prejudices,  the  infallible  attestation  which  the 
works  of  Jesus  bore  to  the  truth  of  his  pretensions. 

The  ninth  chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel  contains  a 
very  circumstantial  account  of  the  cure  of  a  blind  man  ; 
a  miracle  submitted  to  all  the  scrutiny  and  examination 
which  a  sceptic  could  propose.  If  a  modern  unbeliever 
had  drawn  up  the  interrogatories,  they  could  hardly 
have  been  more  critical  or  searching.  The  account  con- 
tains also  a  very  curious  conference  between  the  Jewish 
rulers  and  the  patient,  in  which  the  point  for  our  pre- 
sent notice  is,  their  resistance  of  the  force  of  the  mira- 
cle, and  of  the  conclusion  to  which  it  led,  after  they 
had  failed  in  discrediting  its  evidence.  "  We  know  that 
God  spake  unto  Moses :  but  as  for  this  fellow,  we  know 
not  whence  he  is."  That  was  the  answer  which  set  their 
minds  at  rest.  And  by  the  help  of  much  prejudice,  and 
great  unwillingness  to  yield,  it  might  do  so.  In  the  mind 
of  the  poor  man  restored  to  sight,  which  was  under  no 
such  bias,  and  felt  no  such  reluctance,  the  miracle  had 
its  natural  operation.  **  Herein,"  says  he,  "  is  a  mar- 
vellous thing,  that  ye  know  not  from  whence  he  is,  yet 
he  hath  opened  mine  eyes.  Now  we  know,  that  God 
heareth  not  sinners :  but  if  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of 
God,  and  doeth  his  will,  him  he  heareth.  Since  the 
world  began,  was  it  not  heard,  that  any  man  opened  the 
eyes  of  one  that  was  born  blind.  If  this  man  were  not 
of  God,  he  could  do  nothing."  We  do  not  find,  that  the 

*  Chap.  xii.  37. 
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Jewish  rulers  had  any  other  reply  to  make  to  this  de- 
fence, than  that  which  authority  is  sometimes  apt  to  make 
to  argument,  **  Dost  thou  teach  us?" 

If  it  shall  be  inquired,  how  a  turn  of  thought,  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  prevails  at  present,  should  obtain  cur- 
rency with  the  ancient  Jews ;  the  answer  is  found  in  two 
opinions  which  are  proved  to  have  subsisted  in  that  age 
and  country.  The  one  was,  their  expectation  of  a  Mes- 
siah of  a  kind  totally  contrary  to  what  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  bespoke  him  to  be ;  the  other,  their  persuasion  of 
the  agency  of  daemons  in  the  production  of  supernatural 
effects.  These  opinions  are  not  supposed  by  us  for  the 
purpose  of  argument,  but  are  evidently  recognised  in 
the  Jewish  writings,  as  well  as  in  ours.  And  it  ought 
moreover  to  be  considered,  that  in  these  opinions  the 
Jews  of  that  age  had  been  from  their  infancy  brought 
up;  that  they  were  opinions,  the  grounds  of  which  they 
had  probably  few  of  them  inquired  into,  and  of  the  truth 
of  which  they  entertained  no  doubt.  And  I  think  that 
these  two  opinions  conjointly  afford  an  explanation  of 
their  conduct.  The  first  put  them  upon  seeking  out 
some  excuse  to  themselves  for  not  receiving  Jesus  in  the 
character  in  which  he  claimed  to  be  received ;  and  the 
second  supplied  them  with  just  such  an  excuse  as  they 
wanted.  Let  Jesus  work  what  miracles  he  would,  still 
the  answer  was  in  readiness,  *'  that  he  wrought  them  by 
the  assistance  of  Beelzebub."  And  to  this  answer  no 
reply  could  be  made,  but  that  which  our  Saviour  did 
make,  by  showing  that  the  tendency  of  his  mission  was 
so  adverse  to  the  views  with  which  this  being  was,  by 
the  objectors  themselves,  supposed  to  act,  that  it  could 
not  reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  would  assist  in  carry- 
ing it  on.  The  power  displayed  in  the  miracles  did  not 
alone  refute  the  Jewish  solution,  because  the  interposi- 
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tion  of  invisible  agents  being  once  admitted,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  limits  by  which  their  efficiency 
is  circumscribed.  We  of  this  day  may  be  disposed  pos- 
sibly to  think  such  opinions  too  absurd  to  have  been 
ever  seriously  entertained.  I  am  not  bound  to  contend 
for  the  credibility  of  the  opinions.  They  were  at  least 
as  reasonable  as  the  belief  in  vs^itchcraft.  They  were 
opinions  in  w^hich  the  Jews  of  that  age  had  from  their 
infancy  been  instructed;  and  those  who  cannot  see 
enough  in  the  force  of  this  reason,  to  account  for  their 
conduct  towards  our  Saviour,  do  not  sufficiently  con- 
sider how  such  opinions  may  sometimes  become  very 
general  in  a  country,  and  with  what  pertinacity,  when 
once  become  so,  they  are,  for  that  reason  alone,  adhered 
to.  In  the  suspense  which  these  notions,  and  the  pre- 
judices resulting  from  them,  might  occasion,  the  candid 
and  docile  and  humble-minded  would  probably  decide 
in  Christ's  favour;  the  proud  and  obstinate,  together 
with  the  giddy  and  the  thoughtless,  almost  universally 
against  him. 

This  state  of  opinion  discovers  to  us  also  the  reason 
of  what  some  choose  to  wonder  at,  why  the  Jews  should 
reject  miracles  when  they  saw  them,  yet  rely  so  much 
upon  the  tradition  of  them  in  their  own  history.  It  does 
not  appear,  that  it  had  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of 
those  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
to  ascribe  their  miracles  to  the  supernatural  agency  of 
evil  beings.  The  solution  was  not  then  invented.  The 
authority  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  being  established, 
and  become  the  foundation  of  the  national  polity  and 
religion,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  later  Jews,  brought 
up  in  a  reverence  for  that  religion,  and  the  subjects  of 
that  polity,  should  apply  to  their  history  a  reasoning 
which  tended  to  overthrow  the  foundation  of  both. 
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II.  The  infidelity  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  that  more 
especially  of  men  of  rank  and  learning  in  it,  is  resolvable 
into  a  principle  which,  in  my  judgement,  will  account 
for  the  inefficacy  of  any  argument  or  any  evidence  what- 
ever, viz,  contempt  prior  to  examination.  The  state  of 
religion  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  induce  this  disposition.  Dionysius  Hali- 
carnassensis  remarks,  that  there  were  six  hundred  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  religions  or  sacred  rites  exercised  at 
Rome^.  The  superior  classes  of  the  community  treated 
them  all  as  fables.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  included  in  the  number,  without  inquiry  into 
its  separate  merits,  or  the  particular  grounds  of  its  pre- 
tensions ?  It  might  be  either  true  or  false  for  any  thing 
they  knew  about  it.  The  religion  had  nothing  in  its 
character  which  immediately  engaged  their  notice.  It 
mixed  with  no  politics.  It  produced  no  fine  writers. 
It  contained  no  curious  speculations.  When  it  did 
reach  their  knowledge,  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  appeared 
to  them  a  very  strange  system, — so  unphilosophical, — 
dealing  so  little  in  argument  and  discussion,  in  such 
arguments  however  and  discussions  as  they  were  ac- 
customed to  entertain.  What  is  said  of  Jesus  Christ,  of 
his  nature,  ofi&ce,  and  ministry,  would  be,  in  the  highest 
degree,  alien  from  the  conceptions  of  their  theology. 
The  Redeemer  and  the  destined  Judge  of  the  human 
race,  a  poor  young  man,  executed  at  Jerusalem  with 
two  thieves  upon  a  cross !  Still  more  would  the  language 
in  which  the  Christian  doctrine  was  delivered  be  dis- 
sonant and  barbarous  to  their  ears.  What  knew  they 
of  grace,  of  redemption,  of  justification,  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  shed  for  the  sins  of  men,  of  reconcilement,  of 

•  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  371. 
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mediation?  Christianity  was  made  up  of  points  they 
had  never  thought  of;  of  terms  which  they  had  never 
heard. 

It  was  presented  also  to  the  imagination  of  the  learned 
Heathen  under  additional  disadvantage,  by  reason  of 
its  real,  and  still  more  of  its  nominal,  connexion  with 
Judaism.  It  shared  in  the  obloquy  and  ridicule,  with 
which  that  people  and  their  religion  were  treated  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  regarded  Jehovali 
himself  only  as  the  idol  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  what 
was  related  of  him,  as  of  a  piece  with  what  was  told  of 
the  tutelar  deities  of  other  countries ;  nay,  the  Jews 
were  in  a  particular  manner  ridiculed  for  being  a  cre- 
dulous race ;  so  that  whatever  reports  of  a  miraculous 
nature  came  out  of  that  country,  were  looked  upon  by 
the  Heathen  world  as  false  and  frivolous.  When  they 
heard  of  Christianity,  they  heard  of  it  as  a  quarrel 
amongst  this  people,  about  some  articles  of  their  own 
superstition.  Despising,  therefore,  as  they  did,  the 
whole  system,  it  was  not  probable  that  they  would  enter, 
w^ith  any  degree  of  seriousness  or  attention,  into  the 
detail  of  its  disputes,  or  the  merits  of  either  side.  How 
little  they  knew,  and  with  what  carelessness  they  judged, 
of  these  matters,  appears,  I  think,  pretty  plainly  from 
an  example  of  no  less  weight  than  that  of  Tacitus,  who 
in  a  grave  and  professed  discourse  upon  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  states  that  they  worshipped  the  effigy  of  an 
ass=^.  The  passage  is  a  proof,  how  prone  the  learned 
men  of  those  times  were,  and  upon  how  little  evidence, 
to  heap  together  stories  which  might  increase  the  con- 
tempt and  odium  in  which  that  people  was  holden. 
The  same  foolish  charge  is  also  confidently  repeated  by 
Plutarch  t. 

*  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  2.  f  Sympos.  lib.  iv,  quicst.  5. 
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It  is  observable,  that  all  these  considerations  are  of 
a  nature  to  operate  with  the  greatest  force  upon  the 
highest  ranks;  upon  men  of  education,  and  that  order 
of  the  public  from  which  writers  are  principally  taken : 
I  may  add  also,  upon  the  philosophical  as  well  as  the 
libertine  character;  upon  the  Antonines  or  Julian,  not 
less  than  upon  Nero  or  Domitian ;  and  more  particularly, 
upon  that  large  and  polished  class  of  men,  who  ac- 
quiesced in  the  general  persuasion,  that  all  they  had  to 
do  was  to  practise  the  duties  of  morality,  and  to  worship 
the  Deity  7nore  patrio ;  a  habit  of  thinking,  liberal  as  it 
may  appear,  which  shuts  the  door  against  every  argu- 
ment for  a  new  religion.  The  considerations  above- 
mentioned  would  acquire  also  strength  from  the  pre- 
judice which  men  of  rank  and  learning  universally  en- 
tertain against  any  thing  that  originates  with  the  vulgar 
and  illiterate;  which  prejudice  is  known  to  be  as  ob- 
stinate as  any  prejudice  whatever. 

Yet  Christianity  was  still  making  its  way:  and, 
amidst  so  many  impediments  to  its  progress,  so  much 
difficulty  in  procuring  audience  and  attention,  its  actual 
success  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  than  that  it  should 
not  have  universally  conquered  scorn  and  indifference, 
fixed  the  levity  of  a  voluptuous  age,  or,  through  a  cloud 
of  adverse  prejudications,  opened  for  itself  a  passage 
to  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the  scholars  of  the 
age. 

And  the  cause  which  is  here  assigned  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  Christianity  by  men  of  rank  and  learning  among 
the  Heathens,  namely,  a  strong  antecedent  contempt, 
accounts  also  for  their  silence  concerning  it.  If  they 
had  rejected  it  upon  examination,  they  would  have 
written  about  it ;  they  would  have  given  their  reasons. 
"Whereas  what  men  repudiate  upon  the  strength  of  some 
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prefixed  persuasion,  or  from  a  settled  contempt  of  the 
subject,  of  the  persons  who  propose  it,  or  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  proposed,  they  do  not  naturally  write 
books  about,  or  notice  much  in  what  they  write  upon 
other  subjects. 

The  letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny  furnish  an  example 
of  this  silence,  and  let  us,  in  some  measure,  into  the 
cause  of  it.  From  his  celebrated  correspondence  with 
Trajan,  we  know  that  the  Christian  religion  prevailed 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  in  the  province  over  which 
he  presided  ;  that  it  had  excited  his  attention ;  that  he 
had  inquired  into  the  matter,  just  so  much  as  a  Roman 
magistrate  might  be  expected  to  inquire,  vi%,  whether 
the  religion  contained  any  opinions  dangerous  to  govern- 
ment; but  that  of  its  doctrines,  its  evidences,  or  its 
books,  he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  himself 
with  any  degree  of  care  or  correctness.  But  although 
Pliny  had  viewed  Christianity  in  a  nearer  position  than 
most  of  his  learned  countrymen  saw  it  in ;  yet  he  had 
regarded  the  whole  with  such  negligence  and  disdain 
(further  than  as  it  seemed  to  concern  his  administra- 
tion), that,  in  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  letters 
of  his  which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  subject  is  never 
once  again  mentioned.  If,  out  of  this  number,  the  two 
letters  between  him  and  Trajan  had  been  lost;  with 
what  confidence  would  the  obscurity  of  the  Christian 
religion  have  been  argued  from  Pliny's  silence  about  it, 
and  with  how  little  truth ! 

The  name  and  character  which  Tacitus  has  given  to 
Christianity,  "  exitiabilis  superstitio"  (a  pernicious  su- 
perstition), and  by  which  two  words  he  disposes  of  the 
whole  question  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  religion, 
afford  a  strong  proof  how  little  he  knew,  or  concerned 
himself  to  know,  about  the  matter.     I  apprehend  that 
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I  shall  not  be  contradicted,  when  I  take  upon  me  to 
assert,  that  no  unbeliever  of  the  present  age  would  apply 
this  epithet  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament, 
or  not  allow  that  it  was  entirely  unmerited.  Read  the 
instructions  given,  by  a  great  teacher  of  the  religion,  to 
those  very  Roman  converts,  of  whom  Tacitus  speaks ; 
and  given  also  a  very  few  years  before  the  time  of  which 
he  is  speaking;  and  which  are  not,  let  it  be  observed, 
a  collection  of  fine  sayings  brought  together  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  large  work,  but  stand  in  one  entire 
passage  of  a  public  letter,  without  the  intermixture  of  a 
single  thought  which  is  frivolous  or  exceptionable: — 
**  Abhor  that  which  is  evil,  cleave  to  that  which  is  good. 
Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another,  with  brotherly 
love ;  in  honour  preferring  one  another ;  not  slothful  in 
business;  fervent  in  spirit;  serving  the  Lord:  rejoicing 
in  hope ;  patient  in  tribulation ;  continuing  instant  in 
prayer:  distributing  to  the  necessity  of  saints;  given  to 
hospitality.  Bless  them  which  persecute  you ;  bless, 
and  curse  not.  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and 
weep  with  them  that  weep.  Be  of  the  same  mind  one 
towards  another.  Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend 
to  men  of  low  estate.  Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceits. 
Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  Provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  If  it  be  possible,  as 
much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men. 
Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath: 
for  it  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord :  therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  : 
if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink :  for,  in  so  doing,  thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil, 
but  overcome  evil  with  good. 

*'  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers. 
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For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God :  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth 
the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God :  and  they 
that  resist,  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.  For 
rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil. 
Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power?  Do  that 
which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same : 
for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if 
thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid;  for  he  beareth 
not  the  sword  in  vain :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a 
revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil. 
Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath, 
but  also  for  conscience'  sake.  For,  for  this  cause  pay 
ye  tribute  also :  for  they  are  God's  ministers,  attending 
continually  upon  this  very  thing.  Render  therefore  to 
all  their  dues :  tribute,  to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  custom 
to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  honour  to  whom 
honour. 

"  Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another; 
for  he  that  loveth  another,  hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For 
this.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not 
kill.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness.  Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other 
commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  say- 
ing. Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour;  therefore  love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law. 

**  And  that,  knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is  high 
time  to  awake  out  of  sleep:  for  now  is  our  salvation 
nearer  than  when  we  believed.  The  night  is  far  spent, 
the  day  is  at  hand ;  let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  works 
of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light.  Let 
us  walk   honestly  as   in  the  day;  not  in  rioting  and 
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drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in 
strife  and  envying*." 

Head  this,  and  then  think  of  ''  exitiabilis  super- 
stitio  1" — Or,  if  we  be  not  allowed,  in  contending  with 
Heathen  authorities,  to  produce  our  books  against  theirs, 
we  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  confront  theirs  with 
one  another.  Of  this  **  pernicious  superstition,"  what 
could  Pliny  find  to  blame,  when  he  was  led,  by  his 
office,  to  institute  something  like  an  examination  into 
the  conduct  and  principles  of  the  sect?  He  discovered 
nothing,  but  that  they  were  wont  to  meet  together  on 
a  stated  day  before  it  was  light,  and  sing  among  them- 
selves a  hymn  to  Christ  as  a  God,  and  to  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath,  not  to  the  commission  of  any  wickedness, 
but,  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  robbery,  or  adultery; 
never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge  com- 
mitted to  them,  when  called  upon  to  return  it. 

Upon  the  words  of  Tacitus  we  may  build  the  follow- 
ing observations : 

First ;  That  we  are  well  warranted  in  calling  the  view 
under  which  the  learned  men  of  that  age  beheld  Chris- 
tianity, an  obscure  and  distant  view.  Had  Tacitus 
known  more  of  Christianity,  of  its  precepts,  duties, 
constitution,  or  design,  however  he  had  discredited  the 
story,  he  would  have  respected  the  principle.  He  would 
have  described  the  religion  differently,  though  he  had 
rejected  it.  It  has  been  very  satisfactorily  shown,  that 
the  "  superstition"  of  the  Christians  consisted  in  wor- 
shipping a  person  unknown  to  the  Roman  calendar; 
and  that  the  "  perniciousness"  with  which  they  were 
reproached,  was  nothing  else  but  their  opposition  to 
the  established  polytheism;  and  this  view  of  the  matter 
was  just  such  a  one  as  might  be  expected  to  occur  to  a 
*  Romans,  xii.  9 — xiii.  13. 
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mind,  which  held  the  sect  in  too  much  contempt  to 
concern  itself  about  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  their 
conduct. 

Secondly;  We  may  from  hence  remark,  how  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  most  acute  judgements, 
in  subjects  which  they  are  pleased  to  despise:  and 
which,  of  course,  they  from  the  first  consider  as  un- 
worthy to  be  inquired  ijito.  Had  not  Christianity  sur- 
vived to  tell  its  own  story,  it  must  have  gone  down  to 
posterity  as  a  "pernicious  superstition;"  and  that  upon 
the  credit  of  Tacitus's  account,  much,  I  doubt  not, 
strengthened  by  the  name  of  the  writer,  and  the  re- 
putation of  his  sagacity. 

Thirdly;  That  this  contempt,  prior  to  examination, 
is  an  intellectual  vice,  from  which  the  greatest  faculties 
of  mind  are  not  free.  I  know  not,  indeed,  whether  men 
of  the  greatest  faculties  of  mind  are  not  the  most  sub- 
ject to  it.  Such  men  feel  themselves  seated  upon  an 
eminence.  Looking  down  from  their  height  upon  the 
follies  of  mankind,  they  behold  contending  tenets 
wasting  their  idle  strength  upon  one  another,  with 
the  common  disdain  of  the  absurdity  of  them  all.  This 
habit  of  thought,  however  comfortable  to  the  mind  which 
entertains  it,  or  however  natural  to  great  parts,  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous ;  and  more  apt,  than  almost  any  other 
disposition,  to  produce  hasty  and  contemptuous,  and,  by 
consequence,  erroneous  judgements,  both  of  persons  and 
opinions. 

Fourthly ;  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  many  writers 
of  that  age  not  mentioning  Christianity  at  all;  when 
they  who  did  mention  it,  appear  to  have  entirely  mis- 
conceived its  nature  and  character ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  misconception,  to  have  regarded  it  with  neg- 
ligence and  contempt. 
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To  the  knowledge  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  learned 
Heathens,  the  facts  of  the  Christian  history  could  only 
come  by  report.  The  books,  probably,  they  had  never 
looked  into.  The  settled  habit  of  their  minds  was,  and 
long  had  been,  an  indiscriminate  rejection  of  all  reports 
of  the  kind.  With  these  sweeping  conclusions,  truth 
hath  no  chance.  It  depends  upon  distinction.  If  they 
would  not  inquire,  how  should  they  be  convinced  ?  It 
might  be  founded  in  truth,  though  they,  who  made  no 
search,  might  not  discover  it. 

"  Men  of  rank  and  fortune,  of  wit  and  abilities,  are 
often  found,  even  in  Christian  countries,  to  be  sur- 
prisingly ignorant  of  religion,  and  of  every  thing  that 
relates  to  it.  Such  were  many  of  the  heathens.  Their 
thoughts  were  all  fixed  upon  other  things;  upon  re- 
putation and  glory,  upon  wealth  and  power,  upon  luxury 
and  pleasure,  upon  business  or  learning.  They  thought, 
and  they  had  reason  to  think,  that  the  religion  of  their 
country  was  fable  and  forgery,  a  heap  of  inconsistent 
lies ;  which  inclined  them  to  suppose  that  other  religions 
were  no  better.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the 
apostles  preached  the  Gospel,  and  wrought  miracles  in 
confirmation  of  a  doctrine  every  way  worthy  of  God, 
many  Gentiles  knew  little  or  nothing  of  it,  and  would 
not  take  the  least  pains  to  inform  themselves  about  it. 
This  appears  plainly  from  ancient  history*."  , 

I  think  it  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
the  heathen  public,  especially  that  part  which  is  made 
up  of  men  of  rank  and  education,  were  divided  into  two 
classes;  those  who  despised  Christianity  beforehand, 
and  those  who  received  it.  In  correspondency  with 
which  division  of  character,  the  writers  of  that  age 
would  also  be  of  two  classes;  those  who  were  silent 
*  Jortin's  Disc,  on  the  Christ.  Rel.  p.  66.  ed.  4th. 
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about  Christianity,  and  those  who  were  Christians. 
**  A  good  man,  who  attended  sufficiently  to  the  Chris- 
tian affairs,  would  become  a  Christian ;  after  which  his 
testimony  ceased  to  be  pagan,  and  became  Christian  *." 
I  must  also  add,  that  I  think  it  sufficiently  proved, 
that  the  notion  of  magic  was  resorted  to  by  the  heathen 
adversaries  of  Christianity,  in  like  manner  as  that  of 
diabolical  agency  had  before  been  by  the  Jews.  Justin 
Martyr  alleges  this  as  his  reason  for  arguing  from  pro- 
phecy, rather  than  from  miracles.  Origen  imputes  this 
evasion  to  Celsus;  Jerome  to  Porphyry;  and  Lactantius 
to  the  heathen  in  general.  The  several  passages,  which 
contain  these  testimonies,  will  be  produced  in  the  next 
chapter.  It  being  difficult  however  to  ascertain  in  what 
degree  this  notion  prevailed,  especially  amongst  the  su- 
perior ranks  of  the  heathen  communities,  another,  and 
I  think  an  adequate,  cause  has  been  assigned  for  their 
infidelity.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  two 
causes  would  operate  together. 


CHAPTER  V. 


That  the  Christian  miracles  are  not  recited^  or  appealed 
to,  by  early  Christian  writers  themselves,  so  fully  or 
frequently  as  might  have  been  expected, 

,  I  SHALL  consider  this  objection,  first,  as  it  applies  to 
the  letters  of  the  apostles,  preserved  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  secondly,  as  it  applies  to  the  remaining 
writings  of  other  early  Christians. 

*  Hartley,  Obs.  p.  119. 
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The  epistles  of  the  apostles  are  either  hortatory  or 
argumentative.  So  far  as  they  were  occupied  in  de- 
livering lessons  of  duty,  rules  of  public  order,  admoni- 
tions against  certain  prevailing  corruptions,  against  vice, 
or  any  particular  species  of  it,  or  in  fortifying  and  en- 
couraging the  constancy  of  the  disciples  under  the  trials 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  there  appears  to  be  no 
place  or  occasion  for  more  of  these  references  than  we 
actually  find. 

So  far  as  the  epistles  are  argumentative,  the  nature 
of  the  argument  which  they  handle  accounts  for  the  in- 
frequency  of  these  allusions.  These  epistles  were  not 
written  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  subject 
under  consideration  was  not  that  which  the  miracles 
decided,  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  mission ;  but  it  was 
that  which  the  miracles  did  not  decide,  the  nature  of 
his  person  or  power,  the  design  of  his  advent,  its  effects, 
and  of  those  effects  the  value,  kind,  and  extent.  Still 
I  maintain,  that  miraculous  evidence  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  argument.  For  nothing  could  be  so  preposterous 
as  for  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  dispute  amongst  them- 
selves, or  with  others,  concerning  his  office  or  cha- 
racter, unless  they  believed  that  he  had  shown,  by 
supernatural  proofs,  that  there  was  something  extra- 
ordinary in  both.  Miraculous  evidence,  therefore,  form- 
ing not  the  texture  of  these  arguments,  but  the  ground 
and  substratum,  if  it  be  occasionally  discerned,  if  it  be 
incidentally  appealed  to,  it  is  exactly  so  much  as  ought 
to  take  place,  supposing  the  history  to  be  true. 

As  a  further  answer  to  the  objection,  that  the  apo- 
stolic epistles  do  not  contain  so  frequent,  or  such  direct 
and  circumstantial  recitals  of  miracles  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, I  would  add,  that  the  apostolic  epistles  resemble 
in  this  respect  the  apostolic  speeches ,  which  speeches 
are  given  by  a  writer  who  distinctly  records  numerous 
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miracles  wrought  by  these  apostles  themselves,  and  by 
the  Founder  of  the  institution  in  their  presence:  that 
it  is  unwarrantable  to  contend,  that  the  omission,  or  in- 
frequency,  of  such  recitals  in  the  speeches  of  the  apo- 
stles, negatives  the  existence  of  the  miracles,  when  the 
speeches  are  given  in  immediate  conjunction  with  the 
history  of  those  miracles :  and  that  a  conclusion  which 
cannot  be  inferred  from  the  speeches  without  contra- 
dicting the  whole  tenour  of  the  book  which  contains 
them,  cannot  be  inferred  from  letters,  which  in  this 
respect,  are  similar  only  to  the  speeches. 

To  prove  the  similitude  which  we  allege,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  although  in  Saint  Luke's  Gospel  the 
apostle  Peter  is  represented  to  have  been  present  at 
many  decisive  miracles  wrought  by  Christ ;  and  although 
the  second  part  of  the  same  history  ascribes  other  de- 
cisive miracles  to  Peter  himself,  particularly  the  cure  of 
the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  (Acts,  iii.  1), 
the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acts,  v.  1),  the  cure 
of  ^neas  (Acts,  ix.  34),  the  resurrection  of  Dorcas 
(Acts,  ix.  40);  yet  out  of  six  speeches  of  Peter,  pre- 
served in  the  Acts,  I  know  but  two  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ,  and  only 
one  in  which  he  refers  to  miraculous  powers  possessed 
by  himself.  In  his  speech  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
Peter  addresses  his  audience  with  great  solemnity,  thus: 
"  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words:  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, a  man  approved  of  God  among  you,  by  miracles, 
and  wonders,  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him  in  the 
midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know^:"  &c.  In 
his  speech  upon  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  he  delivers 
his  testimony  to  the  miracles  performed  by  Christ,  in 
these  words:  "  We  are  witnesses  of  all  things  which  he 
did,  both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews,  and  in  Jerusalem  f." 
*  Acts,  ii.  22.  t  X.  39. 
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But  in  this  latter  speech,  no  allusion  appears  to  the 
miracles  wrought  by  himself,  notwithstanding  that  the 
miracles  above  enumerated  all  preceded  the  time  in 
which  it  was  delivered.  In  his  speech  upon  the  election 
of  Matthias  *,  no  distinct  reference  is  made  to  any  of 
the  miracles  of  Christ's  history,  except  his  resurrection. 
The  same  also  may  be  observed  of  his  speech  upon  the 
cure  of  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  templet;  the 
same  in  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrim  t;  the  same  in 
his  second  apology  in  the  presence  of  that  assembly. 
Stephen's  long  speech  contains  no  reference  whatever 
to  miracles,  though  it  be  expressly  related  of  him,  in 
the  book  which  preserves  the  speech,  and  almost  imme- 
diately before  the  speech,  **  that  he  did  great  wonders 
and  miracles  among  the  people  §."  Again,  although 
miracles  be  expressly  attributed  to  St.  Paul  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  first  generally,  as  at  Iconium  (Acts, 
xiv.  3),  during  the  whole  tour  through  the  Upper  Asia 
(xiv.  Tl.  XV.  12),  at  Ephesus  (xix.  11,  12);  secondly, 
in  specific  instances,  as  the  blindness  of  Elymas  at 
Paphos  II,  the  cure  of  the  cripple  at  Lystra  ^,  of  the 
pythoness  at  Philippic*,  the  miraculous  liberation  from 
prison  in  the  same  city  tt,  the  restoration  of  Eutychustt, 
the  predictions  of  his  shipwreck  §§,  the  viper  at  Melita||||, 
the  cure  of  Publius's  father  ^^ ;  at  all  which  miracles, 
except  the  first  two,  the  historian  himself  was  present : 
notwithstanding,  I  say,  this  positive  ascription  of  mira- 
cles to  Saint  Paul,  yet  in  the  speeches  delivered  by  him, 
and  given  as  delivered  by  him,  in  the  same  book  in 
which  the  miracles  are  related,  and  the  miraculous 
powers  asserted,  the  appeals  to  his  own  miracles,  or 

*  Acts,  i.  15.         t  "i-  12.         X  iv.  8,         §  vi.  8.  ||  xiii.  11. 

IT  xiv.  8.  **  xvi.  16.  tt  xvi.  ?6. .  %%  xx.  10,  §§  xxvii.  1, 
jllj  xxviii.  6.         ^^  xxviii.  8. 
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indeed  to  any  miracles  at  all,  are  rare  and  incidental. 
In  his  speech  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia*,  there  is  no  allusion 
but  to  the  resurrection.  In  his  discourse  at  Miletus t, 
none  to  any  miracle;  none  in  his  speech  before  Felix t; 
none  in  his  speech  before  Festus  §  ;  except  to  Christ's 
resurrection,  and  his  own  conversion. 

Agreeably  hereunto,  in  thirteen  letters  ascribed  to 
Saint  Paul,  we  have  incessant  references  to  Christ's  re- 
surrection, frequent  references  to  his  own  conversion, 
three  indubitable  references  to  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought  II ;  four  other  references  to  the  same,  less  direct 
yet  highly  probable  % ;  but  more  copious  or  circumstan- 
tial recitals  we  have  not.  The  consent,  therefore,  be- 
tween Saint  Paul's  speeches  and  letters,  is  in  this  re- 
spect sufficiently  exact:  an4  the  reason  in  both  is  the 
same ;  namely,  that  the  miraculous  history  was  all  along 
presupposed^  and  that  the  question,  which  occupied  the 
speaker's  and  the  writer's  thoughts,  was  this :  whether, 
allowing  the  history  of  Jesus  to  be  triie,  he  was,  upon 
the  strength  of  it,  to  be  received  as  the  promised  Mes- 
siah ;  and,  if  he  was,  what  were  the  consequences,  what 
was  the  object  and  benefit,  of  his  mission  ? 

The  general  observation  which  has  been  made  upon 
the  apostolic  writings,  namely,  that  the  subject  of  which 
they  treated  did  not  lead  them  to  any  direct  recital  of 
the  Christian  history,  belongs  also  to  the  writings  of 
the  apostolic  fathers.  The  epistle  of  Barnabas  is,  in  its 
subject  and  general  composition,  much  like  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews;  an  allegorical  application  of  divers 
passages  of  the  Jewish  history,  of  their  taw  and  ritual, 
to  those  parts  of  the  Christian  dispensation  in  which  the 

*  Acts,  xiii.  16.        f  xx.  \7^       t  xxiv.  10.        §  xxv.  8^ 

II  Gal.  iii.  5;  Rom.  xv.  18,  19;  2  Cor.  xii.  12. 

IT  I  Cor.  ii.  4,  5;  Eph.  iii.  7  j  Gal.  ii.  8;  1  Thess.  i.  8. 
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author  perceived  a  resemblance.  The  epistle  of  Clement 
was  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  quieting  certain  dis- 
sensions that  had  arisen  amongst  the  members  of  the 
church  of  Corinth,  and  of  reviving  in  their  minds  that 
temper  and  spirit  of  which  their  predecessors  in  the 
Gospel  had  left  them  an  example.  The  work  of  Hermas 
is  a  vision :  quotes  neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the 
New;  and  merely  falls  now  and  then  into  the  language, 
and  the  mode  of  speech,  which  the  author  had  read  in 
our  Gospels.  The  epistles  of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius 
had  for  their  principal  object  the  order  and  discipline 
of  the  churches  which  they  addressed.  Yet,  under  all 
these  circumstances  of  disadvantage,  the  great  points  of 
the  Christian  history  are  fully  recognised.  This  hath 
been  shown  in  its  proper  place*. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  writers,  to  whom 
the  answer  above  given,  viz.  the  unsuitableness  of  any 
such  appeals  or  references  as  the  objection  demands,  to 
the  subjects  of  which  the  writings  treated,  does  not  ap- 
ply ;  and  that  is,  the  class  of  ancient  apologists,  whose 
declared  design  it  was  to  defend  Christianity,  and  to 
give  the  reasons  of  their  adherence  to  it.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  inquire  how  the  matter  of  the  objec- 
tion stands  in  these. 

The  most  ancient  apologist,  of  whose  w^orks  we  have 
the  smallest  knowledge,  is  Quadratus.  Quadratus  lived 
about  seventy  years  after  the  ascension,  and  presented 
his  apology  to  the  emperor  Adrian.  From  a  passage  of 
this  work,  preserved  in  Eusebius,  it  appears  that  the 
author  did  directly  and  formally  appeal  to  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  and  in  terms  as  express  and  confident  as  we 
could  desire.  The  passage  (which  has  been  once  already 
stated)  is  as  follows :  "  The  works  of  our  Saviour  were 
*  Vol.  i.  p.  69—73. 
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always  conspicuous,  for  they  were  real ;  both  they  that 
were  healed,  and  they  that  were  raised  from  the  dead, 
were  seen,  not  only  when  they  were  healed  or  raised, 
but  for  a  long  time  afterwards:  not  only  whilst  he 
dwelled  on  this  earth,  but  also  after  his  departure,  and 
for  a  good  while  after  it ;  insomuch  as  that  some  of  them 
have  reached  to  our  times*."  Nothing  can  be  more 
rational  or  satisfactory  than  this. 

Justin  Martyr,  the  next  of  the  Christian  apologists 
whose  work  is  not  lost,  and  who  followed  Quadratus  at 
the  distance  of  about  thirty  years,  has  touched  upon 
passages  of  Christ's  history  in  so  many  places,  that  a 
tolerably  complete  account  of  Christ's  life  might  be 
collected  out  of  his  works.  In  the  following  quotation, 
he  asserts  the  performance  of  miracles  by  Christ,  in 
words  as  strong  and  positive  as  the  language  possesses : 
•*  Christ  healed  those  who  from  their  birth  were  blind, 
and  deaf,  and  lame ;  causing,  by  his  word,  one  to  leap, 
another  to  hear,  and  a  third  to  see :  and  having  raised 
the  dead,  and  caused  them  to  live,  he,  by  his  works, 
excited  attention,  and  induced  the  men  of  that  age  to 
know  him.  Who,  however,  seeing  these  things  done, 
said  that  it  was  a  magical  appearance,  and  dared  to  call 
him  a  magician,  and  a  deceiver  of  the  people  t." 

In  his  first  apology  t,  Justin  expressly  assigns  the 
reason  for  his  having  recourse  to  the  argument  from 
prophecy,  rather  than  alleging  the  miracles  of  the  Chris- 
tian history:  which  reason  was,  that  the  persons  with 
whom  he  contended  would  ascribe  these  miracles  to 
magic;  "lest  any  of  our  opponents  should  say.  What 
hinders,  but  that  he  who  is  called  Christ  by  us,  being  a 
man  sprung  from  men,  performed  the  miracles  which 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  1.  i^.  ©.  3.       f  Just.  Dial.  p.  258,  ed.  Thirlby. 
i  Apolog.  prim.  p.  48,  ib. 
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we  attribute  to  him  by  magical  art?"  The  suggestion  of 
this  reason  meets,  as  I  apprehend,  the  very  point  of  the 
present  objection ;  more  especially  when  we  find  Justin 
followed  in  it  by  other  writers  of  that  age.  Irenaeus, 
who  came  about  forty  years  after  him,  notices  the  same 
evasion  in  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  and  replies  to 
it  by  the  same  argument :  "  But,  if  they  shall  say,  that 
the  Lord  performed  these  things  by  an  illusory  appear- 
ance ((payraaiwcdg)  leading  thcsc  objcctors  to  the  pro- 
phecies, we  will  show  from  them,  that  all  things  were 
thus  predicted  concerning  him,  and  strictly  came  to 
pass  *"  Lactantius,  who  lived  a  century  lower,  delivers 
the  same  sentiment,  upon  the  same  occasion :  "  He  per- 
formed miracles ; — we  might  have  supposed  him  to  have 
been  a  magician,  as  ye  say,  and  as  the  Jews  then  sup- 
posed, if  all  the  prophets  had  not  with  one  spirit  foretold 
that  Christ  should  perform  these  very  things  t." 

But  to  return  to  the  Christian  apologists  in  their 
order.  Tertullian: — "That  person  whom  the  Jews 
had  vainly  imagined,  from  the  meanness  of  his  appear- 
ance, to  be  a  mere  man,  they  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  the  power  he  exerted,  considered  as  a  magician,  when 
he,  with  one  word,  ejected  devils  out  of  the  bodies  of 
men,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  cleansed  the  leprous, 
strengthened  the  nerves  of  tlM)se  that  had  the  palsy, 
and  lastly,  with  one  command,  restored  the  dead  to  life ; 
when  he,  I  say,  made  the  very  elements  obey  him,  as- 
suaged the  storms,  walked  upon  the  seas,  demonstrating 
himself  to  be  the  Word  of  GodJ." 

Next  in  the  catalogue  of  professed  apologists  we  may 
place  Origen,  who,  it  is  well  known,  published  a  formal 
defence  of  Christianity,  in  answer  to  Celsus,  a  heathen, 

*  Iren.  I.  ii.  c.  57-  t  Lactant.  v.  3. 

4^TcrtulI.  Apolog.  p.  20;  ed.  Priorii,  Par.  1675, 
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who  had  written  a  discourse  against  it.  I  know  no 
expressions,  by  which  a  plainer  or  more  positive  appeal 
to  the  Christian  miracles  can  be  made,  than  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  Origen;  "  Undoubtedly  we  do  think 
him  to  be  the  Christ,  and  the  Son  of  God,  because  he 
healed  the  lame  and  the  blind;  and  we  are  the  more 
confirmed  in  this  persuasion,  by  what  is  written  in  the 
prophecies :  *  Then  shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened, 
and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  hear,  and  the  lame  man 
shall  leap  as  a  hart.'  But  that  he  also  raised  the  dead, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  fiction  of  those  who  wrote  the  Gospels, 
is  evident  from  hence,  that,  if  it  had  been  a  fiction,  there 
would  have  been  many  recorded  to  be  raised  up,  and 
such  as  had  been  a  long  time  in  their  graves.  But,  it 
not  being  a  fiction,  few  have  been  recorded :  for  instance, 
the  daughter  of  the  ruler  of  a  synagogue,  of  whom  I  do 
not  know  why  he  said.  She  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth, 
expressing  something  peculiar  to  her,  not  common  to 
all  dead  persons:  and  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  on  whom 
he  had  compassion,  and  raised  him  to  life,  after  he  had 
bid  the  bearers  of  the  corpse  to  stop ;  and  the  third, 
Lazarus,  who  had  been  buried  four  days."  This  is 
positively  to  assert  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  it  is  also 
to  comment  upon  them,  and  that  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy  and  candour. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  author,  we  meet  with 
the  old  solution  of  magic  applied  to  the  miracles  of  Christ 
by  the  adversaries  of  the  religion.  "  Celsus,"saith  Origen, 
"well  knowing  what  great  works  may  be  alleged  to  have 
been  done  by  Jesus,  pretends  to  grant  that  the  things 
related  of  him  are  true;  such  as  healing  diseases,  raising 
the  dead,  feeding  multitudes  with  a  few  loaves,  of  which 
large  fragments  were  left*."  And  then  Celsus  gives, 
*  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  ii.  sect.  48. 
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it  seems,  an  answer  to  these  proofs  of  our  Lord's  mission, 
which,  as  Origen  understood  it,  resolved  the  phaenomena 
into  magic;  for,  Origen  begins  his  reply  by  observing, 
**  You  see  that  Celsus  in  a  manner  allows  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  magic  ^." 

It  appears  also  from  the  testimony  of  Saint  Jerome, 
that  Porphyry,  the  most  learned  and  able  of  the  Heathen 
writers  against  Christianity,  resorted  to  the  same  solu- 
tion: **  Unless,"  says  he,  speaking  to  Vigilantius,  **  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  profane, 
Q^ Porphyry  and  Eunomius,  you  pretend  that  these  are 
the  tricks  of  daemonst." 

This  magic,  these  daemons,  this  illusory  appearance, 
this  comparison  with  the  tricks  of  jugglers,  by  which 
many  of  that  age  accounted  so  easily  for  the  Christian 
miracles,  and  which  answers  the  advocates  of  Christianity 
often  thought  it  necessary  to  refute  by  arguments  drawn 
from  other  topics,  and  particularly  from  prophecy  (to 
which,  it  seems,  these  solutions  did  not  apply),  we  now 
perceive  to  be  gross  subterfuges.  That  such  reasons 
were  ever  seriously  urged,  and  seriously  received,  is  only 
a  proof,  what  a  gloss  and  varnish  fashion  can  give  to  any 
opinion. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  miracles  of  Christ,  un- 
derstood, as  we  understand  them,  in  their  literal  and 
historical  sense,  were  positively  and  precisely  asserted 
and  appealed  to  by  the  apologists  for  Christianity;  which 
answers  the  allegation  of  the  objection. 

I  am  ready,  howevel*,  to  admit,  that  the  ancient 
Christian  advocates  did  not  insist  upon  the  miracles  in 
argument,  so  frequently  as  I  should  have  done.  It  was 
their  lot  to  contend  with  notions  of  magical  agency, 

*  Lardner's  Jewish  and  Heath.  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  294,  ed.  4tu. 
t  Jerome  cont.  Vigil. 
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against  which  the  mere  production  of  the  facts  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  convincing  of  their  adversaries :  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  themselves  thought  it  quite 
decisive  of  the  controversy.  But  since  it  is  proved,  I 
conceive  with  certainty,  that  the  sparingness  with  which 
they  appealed  to  miracles  was  owing  neither  to  their 
ignorance,  nor  their  doubt  of  the  facts,  it  is,  at  any  rate^ 
an  objection,  not  to  the  truth  of  the  history,  but  to  the 
judgement  of  its  defenders. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Tf^ant  of  Universality  in  the  Knmvledge  and  Reception 
of  Christianity,  and  of  greater  Clearness  in  the  Evi- 
dence, 

Of  a  revelation  which  really  came  from  God,  the  proof, 
it  has  been  said,  would  in  all  ages  be  so  public  and  ma- 
nifest, that  no  part  of  the  human  species  would  remain 
ignorant  of  it,  no  understanding  could  fail  of  being  con- 
vinced by  it. 

The  advocates  of  Christianity  do  not  pretend  that  the 
evidence  of  their  religion  possesses  these  qualities.  They 
do  not  deny  that  we  can  conceive  it  to  be  within  the 
compass  of  divine  power,  to  have  communicated  to  the 
world  a  higher  degree  of  assurance,  and  to  have  given 
to  his  communication  a  stronger  and  more  extensive 
influence.  For  any  thing  we  are  able  to  discern,  God 
could  have  so  formed  men,  as  to  have  perceived  the 
truths  of  religion  intuitively;  or  to  have  carried  on  a 
communication  with  the  other  world,  whilst  they  lived 
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in  this ;  br  to  have  seen  the  individuals  of  the  species, 
instead  of  dying,  pass  to  heaven  by  a  sensible  translation. 
He  could  have  presented  a  separate  miracle  to  each  man's 
senses.  He  could  have  established  a  standing  miracle. 
He  could  have  caused  miracles  to  be  wrought  in  every 
diflPerent  age  and  country.  These  and  many  more 
methods,  which  we  may  imagine,  if  we  once  give  loose 
to  our  imaginations,  are,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  all 
practicable. 

The  question,  therefore,  is,  not  whether  Christianity 
possesses  the  highest  possible  degree  of  evidence,  but 
whether  the  not  having  more  evidence  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  that  which  we  have. 

Now  there  appears  to  be  no  fairer  method  of  judging 
concerning  any  dispensation  which  is  alleged  to  come 
from  God,  when  a  question  is  made  whether  such  a 
dispensation  could  come  from  God  or  not,  than  by  com- 
paring it  with  other  things  which  ^re  acknowledged  to 
proceed  from  the  same  counsel,  and  to  be  produced  by 
the  same  agency.  If  the  dispensation  in  question  labour 
under  no  defects  but  what  apparently  belong  to  other 
dispensations,  these  seeming  defects  do  not  justify  us 
in  setting  aside  the  proofs  which  are  offisred  of  its 
authenticity,  if  they  be  otherwise  entitled  to  credit* 

Throughout  that  order  then  of  nature,  of  which  God 
is  the  author,  what  we  find  is  a  system  of  beneficence: 
we  are  seldom  or  never  able  to  make  out  a  system  of 
optimism,  I  mean,  that  there  are  few  cases  in  which, 
if  we  permit  ourselves  to  range  in  possibilities,  we  cannot 
suppose  something  more  perfect,  and  more  unobjec- 
tionable, than  what  we  see.  The  rain  which  descends 
from  heaven,  is  confessedly  amongst  the  contrivances  of 
the  Creator,  for  the  sustentation  of  the  animals  and 
vegetables  which  subsist  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Yet  how  partially  and  irregularly  is  it  supplied !     How 
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much  of  it  falls  upon  the  sea,  where  it  can  be  of  no  use! 
Iiow  often  is  it  wanted  where  it  would  be  of  the  greatest ! 
What  tracts  of  continent  are  rendered  deserts  by  the 
scarcity  of  it !  Or,  not  to  speak  of  extreme  cases,  how 
much  sometimes  do  inhabited  countries  suffer  by  its 
deficiency  or  delay ! — We  could  imagine,  if  to  imagine 
were  our  business,  the  matter  to  be  otherwise  regulated. 
We  could  imagine  show^ers  to  fall  just  where  and  when 
they  would  do  good;  always  seasonable,  every  where 
sufficient ;  so  distributed  as  not  to  leave  a  field  upon  the 
face  of  the  globe  scorched  by  drought,  or  even  a  plant 
withering  for  the  lack  of  moisture.  Yet,  does  the  dif- 
ference between  the  real  case  and  the  imagined  case,  or 
the  seeming  inferiority  of  the  one  to  the  other,  authorize 
us  to  say,  that  the  present  disposition  of  the  atmosphere 
is  not  amongst  the  productions  or  the  designs  of  the 
Deity?  Does  it  check  the  inference  which  we  draw 
from  the  confessed  beneficence  of  the  provision?  or  does 
it  make  us  cease  to  admire  the  contrivance? — The  ob- 
servation, which  we  have  exemplified  in  the  single  in- 
stance of  the  rain  of  heaven,  maybe  repeated  concerning 
most  of  the  phaenomena  of  nature;  and  the  true  con- 
clusion to  which  it  leads  is  this :  that  to  inquire  what  the 
Deity  might  have  done,  could  have  done,  or,  as  we  even 
sometimes  presume  to  speak,  ought  to  have  done,  or,  in 
hypothetical  cases,  would  have  done,  and  to  build  any 
propositions  upon  such  inquiries  against  evidence  of  facts, 
is  wholly  unwarrantable.  It  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  which 
will  not  do  in  natural  history,  which  will  not  do  in  natural 
religion,  which  cannot  therefore  be  applied  with  safety 
to  revelation.  It  may  have  some  foundation,  in  certain 
speculative  a  priori  ideas  of  the  divine  attributes ;  but 
it  has  none  in  experience,  or  in  analogy.  The  general 
character  of  the  works  of  nature  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
goodness  both  in  design  and  effect ;  and,  on  the  other 
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hand,  a  liability  to  difficulty,  and  to  objections',  if  such 
objections  be  allowed,  by  reason  of  seeming  incomplete- 
ness or  uncertainty  in  attaining  their  end.  Christianity 
participates  of  this  character.  The  true  similitude  be- 
tween nature  and  revelation  consists  in  this;  that  they 
each  bear  strong  marks  of  their  original;  that  they 
each  also  bear  appearances  of  irregularity  and  defect.  A 
system  of  strict  optimism  may,  nevertheless,  be  the  real 
system  in  both  cases.  But  what  I  contend  is,  that  the 
proof  is  hidden  from  us;  that  we  ought  not  to  expect  to 
perceive  that  in  revelation,  which  we  hardly  perceive  in 
any  thing;  that  beneficence,  of  which  we  can  judge, 
ought  to  satisfy  us,  that  optimism,  of  which  we  cannot 
judge,  ought  not  to  be  sought  after.  We  can  judge  of 
beneficence,  because  it  depends  upon  effects  which  we  ex- 
perience, and  upon  the  relation  between  the  means  which 
we  see  acting  and  the  ends  which  we  see  produced.  We 
cannot  judge  of  optimism,  because  it  necessarily  implies 
a  comparison  of  that  which  is  tried,  with  that  which  is 
not  tried ;  of  consequences  which  we  see,  with  others 
which  we  imagine,  and  concerning  many  of  which,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  we  know  nothing;  concerning  some, 
that  we  have  no  notion. 

If  Christianity  be  compared  with  the  state  and  pro- 
gress of  natural  religion,  the  argument  of  the  objector 
will  gain  nothing  by  the  comparison.  I  remember  hearing 
an  unbeliever  say,  that,  if  God  had  given  a  revelation, 
he  would  have  written  it  in  the  skies.  Are  the  truths 
of  natural  religion  written  in  the  skies,  or  in  a  language 
which  every  one  reads?  or  is  this  the  case  with  the  most 
useful  arts,  or  the  most  necessary  sciences  of  human  life? 
An  Otaheitean  or  an  Esquimaux  knows  nothing  of 
Christianity;  does  he  know  more  of  the  principles  of 
deism  or  morality  ?  which,  notwithstanding  his  ignorance. 
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are  neither  untrue,  nor  unimportant,  nor  uncertain.  The 
existence  of  the  Deity  is  left  to  be  collected  from  observa^ 
tions,  which  every  man  does  not  make,  which  every  man, 
perhaps,  is  not  capable  of  making.  Can  it  be  argued, 
that  God  does  not  exist,  because,  if  he  did,  he  would  let 
us  see  him,  or  discover  himself  to  mankind  by  proofs  (such 
as,  we  maythink,  the  nature  of  the  subject  merited),  which 
no  inadvertency  could  miss,  no  prejudice  withstand? 

If  Christianity  be  regarded  as  a  providential  instru- 
ment for  the  melioration  of  mankind,  its  progress  and 
diffusion  resembles  that  of  other  causes  by  which  human 
life  is  improved.  The  diversity  is  not  greater,  nor  the 
advance  more  slow,  in  religion,  than  we  find  it  to  be  in 
learning,  liberty,  government,  laws.  The  Deity  hath 
not  touched  the  order  of  nature  in  vain.  The  Jewish 
religion  produced  great  and  permanent  effects;  the 
Christian  religion  hath  done  the  same.  It  hath  disposed 
the  world  to  amendment.  It  hath  put  things  in  a  train. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  may  become  uni- 
versal: and  that  the  world  may  continue  in  that  stage  so 
long  as  that  the  duration  of  its  reign  may  bear  a  vast 
proportion  to  the  time  of  its  partial  influence. 

When  we  argue  concerning  Christianity,  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  true,  because  it  is  beneficial,  we  go,  per- 
haps, too  far  on  one  side ;  and  we  certainly  go  too  far 
on  the  other,  when  we  conclude  that  it  must  be  false, 
because  it  is  not  so  efficacious  as  we  could  have  sup- 
posed. The  question  of  its  truth  is  to  be  tried  upon 
its  proper  evidence,  without  deferring  much  to  this  sort 
of  argument,  on  either  side.  **  The  evidence,"  as  Bishop 
Butler  hath  rightly  observed,  "  depends  upon  the  judge- 
ment we  form  of  human  conduct,  under  given  circum- 
stances, of  which  it  may  be  presumed  that  we  know 
something;   the  objection  stands  upon   the   supposed 
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conduct  of  the  Deity,  under  relations  with  which  we 
are  not  acquainted." 

What  would  be  the  real  effect  of  that  overpowering 
evidence  which  our  adversaries  require  in  a  revelation, 
it  is  difficult  to  foretell ;  at  least,  we  must  speak  of  it  as 
of  a  dispensation  of  which  we  have  no  experience.    Some 
consequences,  however,  would,  it  is  probable,  attend  this 
ceconomy,  which  do  not  seem  to  befit  a  revelation  that 
proceeded  from  God.     One  is,  that  irresistible  proof 
would  restrain  the  voluntary  powers  too  much ;  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  trial  and  probation ;  would 
call  for  no  exercise  of  candour,  seriousness,  humility,  in- 
quiry ;  no  submission  of  passion,  interests,  and  prejudices, 
to  moral  evidence  and  to  probable  truth ;  no  habits  of 
reflection ;  none  of  that  previous  desire  to  learn  and  to 
obey  the  will  of  God,  which  forms  perhaps  the  test  of 
the  virtuous  principle,  and  which  induces  men  to  attend, 
with  care  and  reverence,  to  every  credible  intimation  of 
that  will,  and  to  resign  present  advantages  and  present 
pleasures  to  every  reasonable  expectation  of  propitiating 
his  favour.     "  Men's  moral  probation  may  be,  whether 
they  will  take  due  care  to  inform  themselves  by  impartial 
consideration ;  and,  afterwards,  whether  they  will  act  as 
the  case  requires,  upon  the  evidence  which  they  have. 
And  this  we  find  by  experience  is  often  our  probation 
in  our  temporal  capacity*." 

II.  These  modes  of  communication  would  leave  no 
^]sice  for  the  SLdmissionof  internal  evidence;  which  ought, 
perhaps,  to  bear  a  considerable  part  in  the  proof  of  every 
revelation,  because  it  is  a  species  of  evidence  which 
applies  itself  to  the  knowledge,  love,  and  practice,  of 
virtue,  and  which  operates  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  those  qualities  which  it  finds  in  the  person  whom  it 
*  Butler's  Analogy,  part  ii.  c.  vi. 
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addresses.  Men  of  good  dispositions,  amongst  Chris- 
tians, are  greatly  affected  by  the  impression  which  the 
Scriptures  themselves  make  upon  their  minds.  Their 
conviction  is  much  strengthened  by  these  impressions. 
And  this  perhaps  was  intended  to  be  one  effect  to  be 
produced  by  the  religion.  It  is  likewise  true,  to  what- 
ever cause  we  ascribe  it  (for  I  am  not  in  this  work  at 
liberty  to  introduce  the  Christian  doctrine  of  grace  or 
assistance,  or  the  Christian  promise,  that,  "  if  any  man 
will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  be  of  God*"), — it  is  true,  I  say,  that  they  who 
sincerely  act,  or  sincerely  endeavour  to  act,  according 
to  what  they  believe,  that  is,  according  to  the  just  result 
of  the  probabilities,  or,  if  you  please,  the  possibilities,  in 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  which  they  themselves 
perceive,  and  according  to  a  rational  estimate  of  con- 
sequences, and,  above  all,  according  to  the  just  effect  of 
those  principles  of  gratitude  and  devotion,  which  even 
the  view  of  nature  generates  in  a  well-ordered  mind, 
seldom  fail  of  proceeding  farther.  This  also  may  have 
been  exactly  what  was  designed. 

Whereas,  may  it  not  be  said  that  irresistible  evidence 
would  confound  all  characters  and  all  dispositions?  would 
subvert,  rather  than  promote,  the  true  purpose  of  the 
divine  counsels ;  which  is,  not  to  produce  obedience  by 
a  force  little  short  of  mechanical  constraint  (which  obe- 
dience would  be  regularity,  not  virtue,  and  would  hardly 
perhaps  differ  from  that  which  inanimate  bodies  pay  to 
the  laws  impressed  upon  their  nature),  but  to  treat 
moral  agents  agreeably  to  what  they  are ;  which  is  done, 
when  light  and  motives  are  of  such  kinds,  and  are 
imparted  in  such  measures,  that  the  influence  of  them 
depends  upon  the  recipients  themselves?   "It  is  not 

*  John,  ?ii.  \7 . 
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meet  to  govern  rational  free  agents  in  via  by  sight  and 
sense.  It  would  be  no  trial  or  thanks  to  the  most  sen- 
sual wretch  to  forbear  sinning,  if  heaven  and  hell  were 
open  to  his  sight.  That  spiritual  vision  and  fruition  is 
our  state  inpatrid,^^  (Baxter's  Reasons,  p.  357.)  There 
may  be  truth  in  this  thought,  though  roughly  expressed. 
Few  things  are  more  improbable  than  that  we  (the  human 
species)  should  be  the  highest  order  of  beings  in  the 
universe :  that  animated  nature  should  ascend  from  the 
lowest  reptile  to  us,  and  all  at  once  stop  there.  If 
there  be  classes  above  us  of  rational  intelligences,  clearer 
manifestations  may  belong  to  them.  This  may  be  one 
of  the  distinctions.  And  it  may  be  one,  to  which  we 
ourselves  hereafter  shall  attain. 

III.  But  may  it  not  also  be  asked,  whether  the  per- 
fect display  of  a  future  state  of  existence  would  be  com- 
patible with  the  activity  of  civil  life,  and  with  the  success 
of  human  affairs?  I  can  easily  conceive  that  this  im- 
pression may  be  overdone ;  that  it  may  so  seize  and  fill 
the  thoughts,  as  to  leave  no  place  for  the  cares  and 
offices  of  men's  several  stations,  no  anxiety  for  worldly 
prosperity,  or  even  for  a  worldly  provision,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, no  sufficient  stimulus  to  secular  industry.  Of 
the  first  Christians  we  read,  *'  that  all  that  believed  were 
together,  and  had  all  things  common;  and  sold  their 
possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as 
every  man  had  need ;  and,  continuing  daily  with  one 
accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house 
to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness 
of  heart  *."  This  was  extremely  natural,  and  just  what 
might  be  expected  from  miraculous  evidence  coming 
with  full  force  upon  the  senses  of  mankind:  but  I  much 
doubt  whether,  if  this  state  of  mind  had  been  universal, 
or  long-continued,  the  business  of  the  world  could  have 

*  Acts,  ii.  44 — 46. 
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gone  on.  The  necessary  arts  of  social  life  would  have 
been  little  cultivated.  The  plough  and  the  loom  would 
have  stood  still.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  and 
navigation,  would  not,  I  think,  have  flourished,  if  they 
could  have  been  exercised  at  all.  Men  would  have  ad- 
dicted themselves  to  contemplative  and  ascetic  lives,  in- 
stead of  lives  of  business  and  of  useful  industry.  We 
observe  that  Saint  Paul  found  it  necessary  frequently 
to  recall  his  converts  to  the  ordinary  labours  and  do- 
mestic duties  of  their  condition ;  and  to  give  them,  in 
his  own  example,  a  lesson  of  contented  application  to 
their  worldly  employments. 

By  the  manner  in  which  the  religion  is  now  pro- 
posed, a  great  portion  of  the  human  species  is  enabled, 
and  of  these  multitudes  of  every  generation  are  in- 
duced, to  seek  and  to  effectuate  their  salvation,  through 
the  medium  of  Christianity,  without  interruption  of  the 
prosperity  or  of  the  regular  course  of  human  aflfairs. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  supposed  Effects  of  Christianity. 

That  a  religion,  which,  under  every  form  in  which 
it  is  taught,  holds  forth  the  final  reward  of  virtue  and 
punishment  of  vice,  and  proposes  those  distinctions  of 
virtue  and  vice,  which  the  wisest  and  most  cultivated 
part  of  mankind  confess  to  be  just,  should  not  be  be- 
lieved, is  very  possible ;  but  that,  so  far  as  it  is  believed, 
it  should  not  produce  any  good,  but  rather  a  bad  effect 
upon  public  happiness,  is  a  proposition  which  it  requires 
very  strong  evidence  to  render  credible.     Yet  many 
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have  been  found  to  contend  for  this  paradox,  and  very- 
confident  appeals  have  been  made  to  history,  and  to  ob- 
servation, for  the  truth  of  it. 

In  the  conclusions,  however,  which  these  writers  draw 
from  what  they  call  experience,  two  sources,  I  think, 
of  mistake,  may  be  perceived. 

One  is,  that  they  look  for  the  influence  of  religion  in 
the  wrong  place. 

The  other,  that  they  charge  Christianity  with  many 
consequences,  for  which  it  is  not  responsible. 

I.  The  influence  of  religion  is  not  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  councils  of  princes,  in  the  debates  or  resolutions 
of  poj)ular  assemblies,  in  the  conduct  of  governments 
towards  their  subjects,  or  of  states  and  sovereigns  to- 
wards one  another;  of  conquerors  at  the  head  of  their 
armies,   or  of  parties  intriguing   for  power  at  home 
(topics  which  alone  almost  occupy  the  attention,  and 
fill  the  pages,  of  history) ;  but  must  be  perceived,  if 
perceived  at  all,  in  the   silent  course  of  private  and 
domestic  life.     Nay  more ;  even  there  its  influence  may 
not  be  very  obvious  to  observation.  If  it  check,  in  some 
degree,  personal   dissoluteness,    if  it   beget  a  general 
probity  in  the  transaction  of  business,  if  it  produce  soft 
and  humane  manners  in  the  mass  of  the  community, 
and  occasional  exertions  of  laborious  or  expensive  be- 
nevolence in  a  fews individuals,  it  is  all  the  effect  which 
can  offer  itself  to  external  notice.     The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  within  us.     That  which  is  the  substance  of 
the  religion,  its  hopes  and  consolation,  its  intermixture 
with  the  thoughts  by  day  and  by  night,  the  devotion  of 
the  heart,  the  control  of  appetite,  the  steady  direction 
of  the  will  to  the  commands  of  God,  is  necessarily  in- 
visible.     Yet  upon   these  depend   the  virtue  and  the 
happiness  of  millions.     This  cause  renders  the  repre- 

VOL.  II.  p 
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sentations  of  history,  with  respect  to  religion,  defective 
and  fallacious,  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  are  upon 
any  other  subject.  Religion  operates  most  upon  those 
of  whom  history  knows  the  least;  upon  fathers  and 
mothers  in  their  families,  upon  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants, upon  the  orderly  tradesman,  the  quiet  villager, 
the  manufacturer  at  his  loom,  the  husbandman  in  his 
fields.  Amongst  such,  its  influence  collectively  may  be 
of  inestimable  value,  yet  its  effects,  in  the  mean  time, 
little  upon  those  who  figure  upon  the  stage  of  the  world. 
They  may  know  nothing  of  it ;  they  may  believe  no- 
thing of  it;  they  may  be  actuated  by  motives  more  im- 
petuous than  those  which  religion  is  able  to  excite.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  strange,  that  this  in- 
fluence should  elude  the  grasp  and  touch  of  public 
history:  for,  what  is  public  history,  but  a  register  of 
the  successes  and  disappointments,  the  vices,  the  follies, 
and  the  quarrels,  of  those  who  engage  in  contentions 
for  power? 

I  will  add,  that  much  of  this  influence  may  be  felt  in 
times  of  public  distress,  and  little  of  it  in  times  of  public 
wealth  and  security.  This  also  increases  the  uncertainty 
of  any  opinions  that  we  draw  from  historical  representa- 
tions. The  influence  of  Christianity  is  commensurate 
with  no  effects  which  history  states.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend that  it  has  any  such  necessary  and  irresistible 
power  over  the  affairs  of  nations,  as  to  surmount  the 
force  of  other  causes. 

The  Christian  religion  also  acts  upon  public  usages 
and  institutions,  by  an  operation  which  is  only  second- 
ary and  indirect.  Christianity  is  not  a  code  of  civil 
law.  It  can  only  reach  public  institutions  through  pri- 
vate character.  Now  its  influence  upon  private  cha- 
racter may  be  considerable,  yet  many  public  usages  and 
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institutions  repugnant  to  its  principles  may  remain. 
To  get  rid  of  these,  the  reigning  part  of  the  community 
must  act,  and  act  together.  But  it  may  be  long  before 
the  persons  who  compose  this  body  be  sufficiently 
touched  with  the  Christian  character,  to  join  in  the 
suppression  of  practices,  to  which  they  and  the  public 
have  been  reconciled  by  causes  which  will  reconcile  the 
human  mind  to  any  thing,  by  habit  and  interest.  Never- 
theless, the  effects  of  Christianity,  even  in  this  view, 
have  been  important.  It  has  mitigated  the  conduct  of 
war,  and  the  treatment  of  captives.  It  has  softened  the 
administration  of  despotic,  or  of  nominally  despotic 
governments.  It  has  abolished  polygamy.  It  has  re- 
strained the  licentiousness  of  divorces.  It  has  put  an 
end  to  the  exposure  of  children,  and  the  immolation  of 
slaves.  It  has  suppressed  the  combats  of  gladiators  *, 
and  the  impurities  of  religious  rites.  It  has  banished, 
if  not  unnatural  vices,  at  least  the  toleration  of  them. 
It  has  greatly  meliorated  the  condition  of  the  laborious 
part,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  mass  of  every 'community,  by 
procuring  for  them  a  day  of  weekly  rest.  In  all  coun- 
tries, in  which  it  is  professed,  it  has  produced  numerous 
establishments  for  the  relief  of  sickness  and  poverty; 
and,  in  some,  a  regular  and  general  provision  by  law. 
It  has  triumphed  over  the  slavery  established  in  the 
Roman  empire :  it  is  contending,  and,  I  trust,  will  one 
day  prevail,  against  the  worse  slavery  of  the  West 
Indies. 

A  Christian  writer  t,  so  early  as  in  the  second  cen- 

*  Lipsius  affirms  (Sat.  b.  i.  c.  12),  that  the  gladiatorial  shows 
sometimes  cost  Europe  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  lives  in  a  month; 
and  that  not  only  the  men^  but  even  the  women  of  all  ranks,  were 
passionately  fond  of  these  shows. 

See  Bishop  Porteus,  Sermon  XIII. 

t  Bardesanes,  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  vi.  10. 

P  ^ 
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tury,  has  testified  the  resistance  which  Christianity  made 
to  wicked  and  licentious  practices  though  established  by 
law  and  by  public  usage: — "  Neither  in  Parthia  do  the 
Christians,  though  Parthians,  use  polygamy;  nor  in 
Persia,  though  Persians,  do  they  marry  their  own 
daughters;  nor  among  the  Bactri,  or  Galli,  do  they 
violate  the  sanctity  of  marriage;  nor  wherever  they  are, 
do  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  overcome  by  ill-con- 
stituted laws  and  manners." 

Socrates  did  not  destroy  the  idolatry  of  Athens,  or 
produce  the  slightest  revolution  in  the  manners  of  his 
country. 

But  the  argument  to  which  I  recur  is,  that  the 
benefit  of  religion,  being  felt  chiefly  in  the  obscurity  of 
private  stations,  necessarily  escapes  the  observation  of 
history.  From  the  first  general  notification  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  present  day,  there  have  been  in  every  age 
many  millions,  whose  names  were  never  heard  of,  made 
better  by  it,  not  only  in  their  conduct,  but  in  their 
disposition;  and  happier,  not  so  much  in  their  external 
circumstances,  as  in  that  which  is  inter  prcecordia,  in 
that  which  alone  deserves  the  name  of  happiness,  the 
tranquillity  and  consolation  of  their  thoughts.  It  has 
been,  since  its  commencement,  the  author  of  happiness 
and  virtue  to  millions  and  millions  of  the  human  race. 
Who  is  there  that  would  not  wish  his  son  to  be  a 
Christian? 

Christianity  also,  in  every  country  in  which  it  is  pro- 
fessed, hath  obtained  a  sensible,  although  not  a  complete 
influence,  upon  the  public  judgement  of  morals.  And 
this  is  very  important.  For  without  the  occasional 
correction  which  public  opinion  receives,  by  referring 
to  some  fixed  standard  of  morality,  no  man  can  foretel 
into  what  extravagances  it  might  wander.  Assassination 
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might  become  as  honourable  as  duelling:  unnatural 
crimes  be  accounted  as  venal  as  fornication  is  wont  to 
be  accounted.  In  this  way  it  is  possible,  that  many 
may  be  kept  in  order  by  Christianity,  who  are  not 
themselves  Christians.  They  may  be  guided  by  the 
rectitude  which  it  communicates  to  public  opinion. 
Their  consciences  may  suggest  their  duty  truly,  and 
they  may  ascribe  these  suggestions  to  a  moral  sense,  or 
to  the  native  capacity  of  the  human  intellect,  when  in 
fact  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  public  opinion,  re- 
flected from  their  own  minds;  and  opinion,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  modified  by  the  lessons  of  Christianity. 
"  Certain  it  is,  and  this  is  a  great  deal  to  say,  that  the 
generality,  even  of  the  meanest  and  most  vulgar  and 
ignorant  people,  have  truer  and  worthier  notions  of 
God,  more  just  and  right  apprehensions  concerning  his 
attributes  and  perfections,  a  deeper  sense  of  the  dif- 
ference of  good  and  evil,  a  greater  regard  to  moral 
obligations,  and  to  the  plain  and  most  necessary  duties 
of  life,  and  a  more  firm  and  universal  expectation  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  than,  in  any 
heathen  country,  any  considerable  number  of  men  were 
found  to  have  had'^.'* 

After  all,  the  value  of  Christianity  is  not  to  be  ap-. 
preciated  by  its  temporal  effects.  The  object  of  reve- 
lation is  to  influence  human  conduct  in  this  life;  but 
what  is  gained  to  happiness  by  that  influence  can  only 
be  estimated  by  taking  in  the  whole  of  human  existence. 
Then,  as  hath  already  been  observed,  there  may  be  also 
great  consequences  of  Christianity,  which  do  not  belong 
to  it  as  a  revelation.  The  effects  upon  human  salvation, 
of  the  mission,  of  the  death,  of  the  present,  of  the  future 

*  Clarke,  Ev.  Nat.  Rel.  p.  208,  ed.  v. 
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agency  of  Christ,  may  be  universal,  though  the  religion 
be  not  universally  known. 

Secondly,  I  assert  that  Christianity  is  charged  with 
many  consequences  for  which  it  is  not  responsible.  I 
believe  that  religious  motives  have  had  no  more  to  do 
in  the  formation  of  nine-tenths  of  the  intolerant  and 
persecuting  laws,  which  in  different  countries  have  been 
established  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  than  they  have 
had  to  do  in  England  with  the  making  of  the  game 
laws.  These  measures,  although  they  have  the  Chris- 
tian religion  for  their  subject,  are  resolvable  into  a 
principle  which  Christianity  certainly  did  not  plant 
(and  which  Christianity  could  not  universally  condemn, 
because  it  is  not  universally  wrong),  which  principle  is 
no  other  than  this,  that  they  who  are  in  possession  of 
power  do  what  they  can  to  keep  it.  Christianity  is 
answerable  for  no  part  of  the  mischief  which  has  been 
brought  upon  the  world  by  persecution,  except  that 
which  has  arisen  from  conscientious  persecutors.  Now 
these  perhaps  have  never  been  either  numerous  or 
powerful.  Nor  is  it  to  Christianity  that  even  their 
mistake  can  fairly  be  imputed.  They  have  been  misled 
by  an  error  not  properly  Christian  or  religious,  but  by 
an  error  in  their  moral  philosophy.  They  pursued  the 
particular,  without  adverting  to  the  general  consequence. 
Believing  certain  articles  of  faith,  or  a  certain  mode  of 
worship,  to  be  highly  conducive,  or  perhaps  essential,  to 
salvation,  they  thought  themselves  bound  to  bring  all 
they  could,  by  every  means,  into  them.  And  this  they 
thought,  without  considering  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  such  a  conclusion,  when  adopted  amongst  mankind 
as  a  general  rule  of  conduct.  Had  there  been  in  the 
New  Testament,  what  there  are  in  the  Koran,  precepts 
authorising  coercion  in  the  propagation  of  the  religion, 
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and  the  use  of  violence  towards  unbelievers,  the  case 
would  have  been  different.  This  distinction  could  not 
have  been  taken,  nor  this  defence  made. 

I  apologise  for  no  species  nor  degree  of  persecution, 
but  I  think  that  even  the  fact  has  been  exaggerated. 
The  slave-trade  destroys  more  in  a  year  than  the  In- 
quisition does  in  a  hundred,  or  perhaps  hath  done  since 
its  foundation. 

If  it  be  objected,  as  I  apprehend  it  will  be,  that 
Christianity  is  chargeable  with  every  mischief,  of  which 
it  has  been  the  occasion^  though  not  the  motive ;  I  an- 
swer, that,  if  the  malevolent  passions  be  there,  the  world 
will  never  want  occasions.  The  noxious  element  will 
always  find  a  conductor.  Any  point  will  produce  an 
explosion.  Did  the  applauded  intercommunity  of  the 
Pagan  theology  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Roman  world  ? 
did  it  prevent  oppressions,  proscriptions,  massacres,  de- 
vastations ?  Was  it  bigotry  that  carried  Alexander  into 
the  East,  or  brought  Caesar  into  Gaul  ?  Are  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  into  which  Christianity  hath  not 
found  its  way,  or  from  which  it  hath  been  banished, 
free  from  contentions?  Are  their  contentions  less 
ruinous  and  sanguinary  ?  Is  it  owing  to  Christianity, 
or  to  the  want  of  it,  that  the  finest  regions  of  the  East, 
the  countries  inter  quatuor  maria,  the  peninsula  of 
Greece,  together  with  a  great  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast,  are  at  this  day  a  desert  ?  or  that  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  whose  constantly  renewed  fertility  is  not 
to  be  impaired  by  neglect,  or  destroyed  by  the  ravages 
of  war,  serve  only  for  the  scene  of  a  ferocious  anarchy, 
or  the  supply  of  unceasing  hostilities  ?  Europe  itself 
has  known  no  religious  wars  for  some  centuries,  yet  has 
hardly  ever  been  without  war.  Are  the  calamities, 
which  at  this  day  af!]ict  it,  to  be  imputed  to  Christianity  ? 
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Hath  Poland  fallen  by  a  Christian  crusade  ?  Hath  the 
overthrow  in  France  of  civil  order  and  security  been 
effected  by  the  votaries  of  our  religion,  or  by  the  foes  ? 
Amongst  the  awful  lessons,  which  the  crimes  and  the 
miseries  of  that  country  afford  to  mankind,  this  is  one  ; 
that,  in  order  to  be  a  persecutor,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  a  bigot :  that  in  rage  and  cruelty,  in  mischief  and 
destruction,  fanaticism  itself  can  be  outdone  by  in- 
fidelity. 

Finally,  If  war,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  between  na- 
tions, produce  less  misery  and  ruin  than  formerly,  we 
are  indebted  perhaps  to  Christianity  for  the  change, 
more  than  to  any  other  cause.  Viewed  therefore  even 
in  its  relation  to  this  subject,  it  appears  to  have  been  of 
advantage  to  the  world.  It  hath  humanised  the  conduct 
of  wars  ;  it  hath  ceased  to  excite  them. 

The  differences  of  opinion,  that  have  in  all  ages  pre- 
vailed amongst  Christians,  fall  very  much  within   the 
alternative  which  has  been  stated.     If  we  possessed  the 
disposition  which  Christianity  labours,  above  all  other 
qualities,  to  inculcate,  these  differences  would  do  little 
harm.    If  that  disposition  be  wanting,  other  causes,  even 
were  these  absent,  would   continually  rise  up  to  call 
forth  the  malevolent  passions  into  action.    Differences  of 
opinion,  when  accompanied  with  mutual  charity,  which 
Christianity  forbids  them  to  violate,  are  for  the  most 
part  innocent,  and  for  some  purposes  useful.     They 
promote  inquiry,  discussion,  and  knowledge.  They  help 
to  keep  up  an  attention  to  religious  subjects,  and  a  con- 
cern about  them,  which  might  be  apt  to  die  away  in  the 
calm  and  silence  of  universal  agreement.     I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  in  any  degree  true,  that  the  influence  of 
religion  is  the  greatest,  where  there  are  the  fewest 
dissenters. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
The  Conclusion, 

In  religion,  as  in  every  other  subject  of  human  rea- 
soning, much  depends  upon  the  order  in  which  we  dis- 
pose our  inquiries.  A  man  who  takes  up  a  system  of 
divinity  with  a  previous  opinion,  that  either  every  part 
must  be  true,  or  the  whole  false,  approaches  the  dis- 
cussion with  great  disadvantage.  No  other  system, 
which  is  founded  upon  moral  evidence,  would  bear  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Nevertheless,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  we  are  all  introduced  to  our  religious  studies 
under  this  prejudication.  And  it  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  weakness  of  the  human  judgement  in  the  early  part 
of  youth,  yet  its  extreme  susceptibility  of  impression, 
renders  it  necessary  to  furnish  it  with  some  opinions, 
and  with  some  principles  or  other.  Or  indeed,  without 
much  express  care,  or  much  endeavour  for  this  purpose, 
the  tendency  of  the  mind  of  man  to  assimilate  itself  to 
the  habits  of  thinking  and  speaking  which  prevail  around 
him,  produces  the  same  effect.  That  indifferency  and 
suspense,  that  waiting  and  equilibrium  of  the  judge- 
ment, which  some  require  in  religious  matters,  and 
which  some  would  wish  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  conduct 
of  education,  are  impossible  to  be  preserved.  They  are 
not  given  to  the  condition  of  human  life. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  this  institution  that  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  come  to  us  before  the  proofs;  and  come 
to  us  with  that  mixture  of  explications  and  inferences 
from  which  no  public  creed  is,  or  can  be,  free.  And 
the  effect  which  too  frequently  follows,  from  Christianity 
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being  presented  to  the  understanding  in  this  form,  is, 
that  when  any  articles,  which  appear  as  parts  of  it,  con- 
tradict the  apprehension  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
proposed,  men  of  rash  and  confident  tempers  hastily  and 
indiscriminately  reject  the  whole.  But  is  this  to  do 
justice,  either  to  themselves,  or  to  the  religion  ?  The 
rational  way  of  treating  a  subject  of  such  acknowledged 
importance  is  to  attend,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  general 
and  substantial  truth  of  its  principles,  and  to  that  alone. 
When  we  once  feel  a  foundation;  when  w^e  once  per- 
ceive a  ground  of  credibility  in  its  history,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed with  safety  to  inquire  into  the  interpretation  of  its 
records,  and  into  the  doctrines  which  have  been  de- 
duced from  them.  Nor  will  it  either  endanger  our 
faith,  or  diminish  or  alter  our  motives  for  obedience,  if 
we  should  discover  that  these  conclusions  are  formed 
with  very  different  degrees  of  probability,  and  possess 
very  different  degrees  of  importance. 

This  conduct  of  the  understanding,  dictated  by  every 
rule  of  right  reasoning,  will  uphold  personal  Chris- 
tianity, even  in  those  countries  in  which  it  is  established 
under  forms  the  most  liable  to  difficulty  and  objection. 
It  will  also  have  the  further  effect  of  guarding  us  against 
the  prejudices  which  are  wont  to  arise  in  our  minds  to 
the  disadvantage  of  religion,  from  observing  the  nu- 
merous controversies  which  are  carried  on  amongst  its 
professors;  and  likewise  of  inducing  a  spirit  of  lenity  and 
moderation  in  our  judgement,  as  well  as  in  our  treat- 
ment of  those  who  stand,  in  such  controversies,  upon 
sides  opposite  to  ours.  What  is  clear  in  Christianity, 
we  shall  find  to  be  sufficient,  and  to  be  infinitely  valu- 
able; what  is  dubious,  unnecessary  to  be  decided,  or  of 
very  subordinate  importance ;  and  what  is  most  obscure, 
will  teach  us  to  bear  with  the  opinions  which  others 
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may  have  formed  upon  the  same  subject.  We  shall  say 
to  those  who  the  most  widely  dissent  from  us,  what 
Augustine  said  to  the  worst  heretics  of  his  age :  "  Illi 
in  vos  saeviant,  qui  nesciunt,  cum  quo  labore  verum  in- 
veniatur,  et  quam  difficile  caveantur  errores; — qui  ne- 
sciunt, cum  quanta  difficultate  sanetur  oculus  interioris 
hominis; — qui  nesciunt,  quibus  suspiriis  et  gemitibus 
liat  ut  ex  quantulacunque  parte  possit  intelligi  Deus^*" 

A  judgement,  moreover,  which  is  once  pretty  well 
satisfied  of  the  general  truth  of  the  religion,  will  not 
only  thus  discriminate  in  its  doctrines,  but  will  possess 
sufficient  strength  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the 
imagination  to  admit  articles  of  faith  which  are  attended 
with  difficulty  of  apprehension,  if  such  articles  of  faith 
appear  to  be  truly  parts  of  the  revelation.  It  was  to  be 
expected  beforehand,  that  what  related  to  the  oeconomy, 
and  to  the  persons,  of  the  invisible  world,  which  revela- 
tion professes  to  do,  and  which,  if  true,  it  actually  does, 
should  contain  some  points  remote  from  our  analogies, 
and  from  the  comprehension  of  a  mind  which  hath  ac- 
quired all  its  ideas  from  sense  and  from  experience. 

It  hath  been  my  care,  in  the  preceding  work,  to  pre- 
serve the  separation  between  evidences  and  doctrines  as 
inviolable  as  I  could ;  to  remove  from  the  primary  ques- 
tion all  considerations  which  have  been  unnecessarily 
joined  with  it;  and  to  offer  a  defence  to  Christianity, 
which  every  Christian  might  read,  without  seeing  the 
tenets  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  attacked  or  de- 
cried :  and  it  always  afforded  a  satisfaction  to  my  mind 
to  observe  that  this  was  practicable ;  that  few  or  none  of 
our  many  controversies  with  one  another  affect  or  relate 
to  the  proofs  of  our  religion ;  that  the  rent  never  descends 
to  the  foundation. 

*  Aug.  contra  Ep.  Fund.  cap.  ii.  n.  2^  3. 
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The  truth  of  Christianity  depends  upon  its  leading 
facts,  and  upon  them  alone.  Now  of  these  we  have 
evidence  which  ought  to  satisfy  us,  at  least  until  it  ap- 
pear that  mankind  have  ever  been  deceived  by  the  same. 
We  have  some  uncontested  and  incontestable  points,  to 
which  the  history  of  the  human  species  hath  nothing 
similar  to  offer.  A  Jewish  peasant  changed  the  religion 
of  the  world,  and  that  without  force,  without  power, 
without  support ;  without  one  natural  source  or  circum- 
stance of  attraction,  influence,  or  success.  Such  a  thing 
hath  not  happened  in  any  other  instance.  The  com- 
panions of  this  Person,  after  he  himself  had  been  put  to 
death  for  his  attempt,  asserted  his  supernatural  charac- 
ter, founded  upon  his  supernatural  operations:  and,  in 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  their  assertions,  i.  e.  in  conse- 
quence of  their  own  belief  of  that  truth,  and  in  order  to 
communicate  the  knowledge  of  it  to  others,  voluntarily 
entered  upon  lives  of  toil  and  hardship,  and,  with  a  full 
experience  of  their  danger,  committed  themselves  to  the 
last  extremities  of  persecution.  This  hath  not  a  parallel. 
More  particularly,  a  very  few  days  after  this  Person  had 
been  publicly  executed,  and  in  the  very  city  in  which 
he  was  buried,  these  his  companions  declared  with  one 
voice  that  his  body  was  restored  to  life :  that  they  had 
seen  him, handled  him,  ate  with  him,  conversed  with  him ; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  their  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  what 
they  told,  preached  his  religion,  with  this  strange  fact 
as  the  foundation  of  it,  in  the  face  of  those  who  had 
killed  him,  who  were  armed  with  the  power  of  the 
country,  and  necessarily  and  naturally  disposed  to  treat 
his  followers  as  they  had  treated  himself;  and  having 
done  this  upon  the  spot  where  the  event  took  place, 
carried  the  intelligence  of  it  abroad,  in  despite  of  diffi- 
culties and  opposition,  and  where  the  nature  of  their 
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errand  gave  them  nothing  to  expect  but  derision,  insult, 
and  outrage. — This  is  without  example.  These  three 
facts,  I  think,  are  certain,  and  would  have  been  nearly 
so,  if  the  Gospels  had  never  been  written.  The  Chris- 
tian story,  as  to  these  points,  hath  never  varied.  No 
other  hath  been  set  up  against  it.  Every  letter,  every 
discourse,  every  controversy,  amongst  the  followers  of 
the  religion ;  every  book  written  by  them,  from  the  age 
of  its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  in  every  part 
of  the  world  in  which  it  hath  been  professed,  and  with 
every  sect  into  which  it  hath  been  divided  (and  we  have 
letters  and  discourses  written  by  contemporaries,  by 
witnesses  of  the  transaction,  by  persons  themselves  bear- 
ing a  share  in  it,  and  other  writings  following  that  age 
in  regular  succession)  concur  in  representing  these  facts 
in  this  manner.  A  religion,  which  now  possesses  the 
greatest  part  of  the  civilised  world,  unquestionably 
sprang  up  at  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  Some  account 
must  be  given  of  its  origin ;  some  cause  assigned  for  its 
rise.  All  the  accounts  of  this  origin,  all  the  explica- 
tions of  this  cause,  whether  taken  from  the  writings 
of  the  early  followers  of  the  religion  (in  which,  and 
in  which  perhaps  alone,  it  could  be  expected  that  they 
should  be  distinctly  unfolded),  or  from  occasional  notices 
in  other  writings  of  that  or  the  adjoining  age,  either 
expressly  allege  the  facts  above  stated  as  the  means  by 
which  the  religion  was  set  up,  or  advert  to  its  com- 
mencement in  a  manner  which  agrees  with  the  supposi- 
tion of  these  facts  being  true,  and  which  testifies  their 
operation  and  effects. 

These  propositions  alone  lay  a  foundation  for  our 
faith;  for  they  prove  the  existence  of  a  transaction, 
which  cannot  even  in  its  most ^^w^r«/ parts  be  accounted 
for,  upon  any  reasonable  supposition,  except  that  of  the 
truth  of  the  mission.    But  the  particulars,  the  detail  of 
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the  miracles  or  miraculous  pretences  (for  such  there 
necessarily  must  have  been),  upon  which  this  unexam- 
pled transaction  rested,  and  Jbr  which  these  men  acted 
and  suffered  as  they  did  act  and  suffer,  it  is  undoubtedly 
of  great  importance  to  us  to  know.  We  have  this  detail 
from  the  fountain-head,  from  the  persons  themselves; 
in  accounts  written  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene,  by 
contemporaries  and  companions  of  those  who  were  so ; 
not  in  one  book,  but  four,  each  containing  enough  for 
the  verification  of  the  religion,  all  agreeing  in  the  funda- 
mental parts  of  the  history.  We  have  the  authenticity 
of  these  books  established,  by  more  and  stronger  proofs 
than  belong  to  almost  any  other  ancient  book  whatever, 
and  by  proofs  which  widely  distinguish  them  from  any 
others  claiming  a  similar  authority  to  theirs.  If  there 
were  any  good  reason  for  doubt  concerning  the  names 
to  which  these  books  are  ascribed  (which  there  is  not, 
for  they  were  never  ascribed  to  any  other,  and  we  have 
evidence  not  long  after  their  publication  of  their  bearing 
the  names  which  they  now  bear),  their  antiquity,  of 
which  there  is  no  question,  their  reputation  and  autho- 
rity amongst  the  early  disciples  of  the  religion,  of  which 
thei'e  is  as  little,  form  a  valid  proof  that  they  must,  in 
the  main  at  least,  have  agreed  with  what  the  first  teachers 
of  the  religion  delivered. 

When  we  open  these  ancient  volumes,  we  discover  in 
them  marks  of  truth,  whether  we  consider  each  in  itself, 
or  collate  them  with  one  another.  The  writers  certainly 
knew  something  of  what  they  were  writing  about,  for 
they  manifest  an  acquaintance  with  local  circumstances, 
with  the  history  and  usages  of  the  times,  which  could 
belong  only  to  an  inhabitant  of  that  country,  living  in 
that  age.  In  every  narrative  we  perceive  simplicity  and 
undesignedness ;  the  air  and  the  language  of  reality. 
When  we  compare  the  different  narratives  together,  we 
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find  them  so  varying  as  to  repel  all  suspicion  of  con- 
federacy ;  so  agreeing  under  this  variety,  as  to  show  that 
the  accounts  had  one  real  transaction  for  their  common 
foundation;  often  attributing  different  actions  and  dis- 
courses to  the  Person  whose  history,  or  rather  memoirs 
of  whose  history,  they  profess  to  relate,  yet  actions  and 
discourses  so  similar,  as  very  much  to  bespeak  the  same 
character;  which  is  a  coincidence,  that,  in  such  writers 
as  they  were,  could  only  be  the  consequence  of  their 
writing  from  fact,  and  not  from  imagination. 

These  four  narratives  are  confined  to  the  history  of 
the  Founder  of  the  religion,  and  end  with  his  ministry. 
Since,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  affair  went  on,  we 
cannot  help  being  anxious  to  know  how  it  proceeded. . 
This  intelligence  hath  come  down  to  us  in  a  work  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  a  person,  himself  connected 
with  the  business  during  the  first  stages  of  its  progress, 
taking  up  the  story  where  the  former  histories  had  left 
it,  carrying  on  the  narrative,  oftentimes  with  great  par- 
ticularity, and  throughout  with  the  appearance  of  good 
sense*,  information,  and  candour;  stating  all  along  the 
origin,  and  the  only  probable  origin,  of  effects,  which 
unquestionably  were  produced,  together  with  the  natural 
consequences  of  situations  which  unquestionably  did 
exist ;  and  confirmed,  in  the  substance  at  least  of  the 
account,  by  the  strongest  possible  accession  of  testimony 
which  a  history  can  receive,  original  letters,  written  by 
the  person  who  is  the  principal  subject  of  the  history, 
written  upon  the  business  to  which  the  history  relates, 

*  See  Peter's  speech  upon  curing  the  cripple  (Acts,  iii.  18),  the 
council  of  the  apostles  (xv.),  Paul's  discourse  at  Athens  (xvii.  22), 
before  Agrippa  (xxvi.)  I  notice  these  passages,  both  as  fraught 
with  good  sense,  and  as  free  from  the  smallest  tincture  of  enthu- 
siasm. 
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and  during  the  period,  or  soon  after  the  period,  which 
the  history  comprises.  No  man  can  say  that  this  all 
together  is  not  a  body  of  strong  historical  evidence. 

When  we  reflect  that  some  of  those  from  whom  the 
books  proceeded  are  related  to  have  themselves  wrought 
miracles,  to  have  been  the  subject  of  miracles,  or  of 
supernatural  assistance  in  propagating  the  religion,  we 
may  perhaps  be  led  to  think,  that  more  credit,  or  a 
different  kind  of  credit,  is  due  to  these  accounts,  than 
what  can  be  claimed  by  merely  human  testimony.  But 
this  is  an  argument  which  cannot  be  addressed  to  scep- 
tics or  unbelievers.  A  man  must  be  a  Christian  before 
he  can  receive  it.  The  inspiration  of  the  historical 
Scriptures,  the  nature,  degree,  and  extent  of  that  in- 
spiration, are  questions  undoubtedly  of  serious  discus- 
sion ;  but  they  are  questions  amongst  Christians  them- 
selves, and  not  between  them  and  others.  The  doctrine 
itself  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  belief  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  must,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  depend 
upon  the  ordinary  maxims  of  historical  credibility*. 

In  viewing  the  detail  of  miracles  recorded  in  these 
books,  we  find  every  supposition  negatived,  by  which 
they  can  be  resolved  into  fraud  or  delusion.  They  were 
not  secret,  nor  momentary,  nor  tentative,  nor  ambiguous ; 
nor  performed  under  the  sanction  of  authority,  with 
the  spectators  on  their  side,  or  in  affirmance  of  tenets 
and  practices  already  established.  We  find  also  the 
evidence  alleged  for  them,  and  which  evidence  was  by 
great  numbers  received,  different  from  that  upon  which 
other  miraculous  accounts  rest.  It  was  contemporary, 
it  was  published  upon  the  spot,  it  continued ;  it  involved 
interests  and  questions  of  the  greatest  magnitude;  it 

*  See  Powell's  Discourses,  disc.  xv.  p.  245. 
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contradicted  the  most  fixed  persuasions  and  prejudices 
of  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed;  it  required 
from  those  who  accepted  it,  not  a  simple,  indolent  as- 
sent, but  a  change,  from  thenceforward,  of  principles 
and  conduct,  a  submission  to  consequences  the  most 
serious  and  the  most  deterring,  to  loss  and  danger,  to 
insult,  outrage,  and  persecution.  How  such  a  story 
should  be  false,  or,  if  false,  how  under  such  circum- 
stances it  should  make  its  way,  I  think  impossible  to  be 
explained ;  yet  such  the  Christian  story  was,  such  were 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  came  forth,  and  in 
opposition  to  such  difficulties  did  it  prevail. 

An  event  so  connected  with  the  religion,  and  with 
the  fortunes,  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  one  of  their  race, 
one  born  amongst  them,  establishing  his  authority  and 
his  law  throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  civilised  world, 
it  was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  should  be  noticed  in  the 
prophetic  writings  of  that  nation ;  especially  when  this 
Person,  together  with  his  own  mission,  caused  also  to  be 
acknowledged  the  divine  original  of  their  institution, 
and  by  those  who  before  had  altogether  rejected  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  perceive  in  these  writings  various  inti- 
mations concurring  in  the  person  and  history  of  Jesus, 
in  a  manner,  and  in  a  degree,  in  which  passages  taken 
from  these  books  could  not  be  made  to  concur  in  any 
person  arbitrarily  assumed,  or  in  any  person  except  him 
who  has  been  the  author  of  great  changes  in  the  affairs 
and  opinions  of  mankind.  Of  some  of  these  predictions 
the  weight  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  concurrence. 
Others  possess  great  separate  strength:  one  in  particular 
does  this  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is  an  entire  descrip- 
tion, manifestly  directed  to  one  character  and  to  one 
scene  of  things :  it  is  extant  in  a  writing,  or  collection 
of  writings,   declaredly  prophetic ;    and  it  applies  to 
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Christ's  character,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
and  death,  with  considerable  precision,  and  in  a  way 
which  no  diversity  of  interpretation  hath,  in  my  opinion, 
been  able  to  confound.  That  the  advent  of  Christ,  and 
the  consequences  of  it,  should  not  have  been  more  di- 
stinctly revealed  in  the  Jewish  sacred  books,  is,  I  think, 
in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  consideration,  that 
for  the  Jews  to  have  foreseen  the  fall  of  their  institution, 
and  that  it  was  to  merge  at  length  into  a  more  perfect 
and  comprehensive  dispensation,  would  have  cooled  too 
much,  and  relaxed,  their  zeal  for  it,  and  their  adherence 
to  it,  upon  which  zeal  and  adherence  the  preservation 
in  the  world  of  any  remains,  for  many  ages,  of  religious 
truth  might  in  a  great  measure  depend. 

Of  what  a  revelation  discloses  to  mankind,  one,  and 
only  one,  question  can  properly  be  asked.  Was  it  of  im- 
portance to  mankind  to  know,  or  to  be  better  assured 
of?  In  this  question,  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
great  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  of  a  future  judgement,  no  doubt  can  possibly  be 
entertained.  He  who  gives  me  riches  or  honours,  does 
nothing;  he  who  even  gives  me  health,  does  little,  in 
comparison  with  that  which  lays  before  me  just  grounds 
for  expecting  a  restoration  to  life,  and  a  day  of  account 
and  retribution :  which  thing  Christianity  hath  done  for 
millions. 

Other  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  although  of  in- 
finite importance  when  placed  beside  any  other  topic  of 
human  inquiry,  are  only  the  adjuncts  and  circumstances 
of  this.  They  are,  however,  such  as  appear  worthy  of 
the  original  to  which  we  ascribe  them.  The  morality 
of  the  religion,  whether  taken  from  the  precepts  or  the 
example  of  its  Founder,  or  from  the  lessons  of  its  pri- 
mitive teachers,  derived,  as  it  should  seem,  from  what 
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had  been  inculcated  by  their  Master,  is,  in  all  its  parts, 
wise  and  pure ;  neither  adapted  to  vulgar  prejudices,  nor 
flattering  popular  notions,  nor  excusing  established 
practices,  but  calculated,  in  the  matter  of  its  instruction, 
truly  to  promote  human  happiness,  and  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  conveyed,  to  produce  impression  and  effect ; 
a  morality,  which,  let  it  have  proceeded  from  any  person 
whatever,  would  have  been  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
good  sense  and  integrity,  of  the  soundness  of  his  under- 
standing and  the  probity  of  his  designs ;  a  morality,  in 
every  view  of  it,  much  more  perfect  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  the  natural  circumstances  and  cha- 
racter of  the  person  who  delivered  it;  a  morality,  in  a 
word,  which  is,  and  hath  been,  most  beneficial  to  man- 
kind. 

Upon  the  greatest,  therefore,  of  all  possible  occasions, 
and  for  a  purpose  of  inestimable  value,  it  pleased  the 
Deity  to  vouchsafe  a  miraculous  attestation.  Having 
done  this  for  the  institution,  when  this  alone  could  fix 
its  authority,  or  give  to  it  a  beginning,  he  committed 
its  future  progress  to  the  natural  means  of  human  com- 
munication, and  to  the  influence  of  those  causes  by  which 
human  conduct  and  human  affairs  are  governed.  The 
seed,  being  sown,  was  left  to  vegetate ;  the  leaven,  being 
inserted,  was  left  to  ferment ;  and  both  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature:  laws,  nevertheless,  disposed  and  con- 
trolled by  that  Providence  which  conducts  the  affairs  of 
the  universe,  though  by  an  influence  inscrutable,  and 
generally  undistinguishable  by  us.  And  in  this,  Chris- 
tianity  is  analogous  to  most  other  provisions  for  happi- 
ness. The  provision  is  made;  and,  being  made,  is  left 
to  act  according  to  laws,  which,  forming  a  part  of  a  more 
general  system,  regulate  this  particular  subject,  in  com- 
mon with  many  others. 

q2 
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Let  the  constant  recurrence  to  our  observation  of  con- 
trivance, design,  and  wisdom,  in  the  works  of  nature, 
once  fix  upon  our  rainds  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  after 
that  all  is  easy.  In  the  counsels  of  a  being  possessed  of 
the  pow^r  and  disposition  which  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  must  possess,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there 
should  be  a  future  state ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  we 
should  be  acquainted  with  it.  A  future  state  rectifies 
every  thing ;  because,  if  moral  agents  be  made,  in  the 
last  event,  happy  or  miserable,  according  to  their  con- 
duct in  the  station  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  it  seems  not  very  material  by  the  opera- 
tion of  what  causes,  according  to  what  rales,  or  even,  if 
you  please  to  call  it  so,  by  what  chance  or  caprice,  these 
stations  are  assigned,  or  these  circumstances  determined. 
This  hypothesis,  therefore,  solves  all  that  objection  to 
the  divine  care  and  goodness,  which  the  promiscuous 
distribution  of  good  and  evil  (I  do  not  mean  in  the 
doubtful  advantages  of  riches  and  grandeur,  but  in  the 
unquestionably  important  distinctions  of  health  and 
sickness,  strength  and  infirmity,  bodily  ease  and  pain, 
mental  alacrity  and  depression)  is  apt  on  so  many  occa- 
sions to  create.  This  one  truth  changes  the  nature  of 
things ;  gives  order  to  confusion ;  makes  the  moral  world 
of  a  piece  with  the  natural. 

Nevertheless,  a  higher  degree  of  assurance  than  that 
to  which  it  is  possible  to  advance  this,  or  any  argument 
drawn  from  the  light  of  nature,  was  necessary,  especially 
to  overcome  the  shock  which  the  imagination  and  the 
senses  receive  from  the  effects  and  the  appearances  of 
death,  and  the  obstruction  which  thence  arises  to  the 
expectation  of  either  a  continued  or  a  future  existence. 
This  difficulty,  although  of  a  nature,  no  doubt,  to  act 
very  forcibly,  will  be  found,  I  think,  upon  reflection,  to 
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reside  more  in  our  habits  of  apprehension,  than  in  the 
subject ;  and  that  the  giving  way  to  it,  when  we  have 
any  reasonable  grounds  for  the  contrary,  is  rather  an 
indulging  of  the  imagination,  than  any  thing  else.  Ab- 
stractedly considered,  that  is,  considered  without  rela- 
tion to  the  difference  which  habit,  and  merely  habit,  pro- 
duces in  our  faculties  and  modes  of  apprehension,  I  do 
not  see  any  thing  more  in  the  resurrection  of  a  dead 
man,  than  in  the  conception  of  a  child;  except  it  be 
this,  that  the  one  comes  into  his  world  with  a  system 
of  prior  consciousness  about  him,  which  the  other  does 
not:  and  no  person  will  say,  that  he  knows  enough  of 
either  subject  to  perceive,  that  this  circumstance  makes 
such  a  difference  in  the  two  cases,  that  the  one  should 
be  easy,  and  the  other  impossible ;  the  one  natural,  the 
other  not  so.  To  the  first  man,  the  succession  of  the 
species  would  be  as  incomprehensible,  as  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  is  to  us. 

Thought  is  different  from  motion,  perception  from 
impact:  the  individuality  of  a  mind  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  divisibility  of  an  extended  substance ;  or  its 
volition,  that  is,  its  power  of  originating  motion,  with 
the  inertness  which  cleaves  to  every  portion  of  matter 
which  our  observation  or  our  experiments  can  reach. 
These  distinctions  lead  us  to  an  immaterial  principle : 
at  least,  they  do  this:  they  so  negative  the  mechanical 
properties  of  matter,  in  the  constitution  of  a  sentient, 
still  more  of  a  rational,  being,  that  no  argument  drawn 
from  these  properties  can  be  of  any  great  weight  in 
opposition  to  other  reasons,  when  the  question  respects 
the  changes  of  which  such  a  nature  is  capable,  or  the 
manner  in  which  these  changes  are  effected.  Whatever 
thought  be,  or  whatever  it  depend  upon,  the  regular 
experience  of  sleep  makes  one  thing  concerning  it  cer- 
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tain,  that  it  can  be  completely  suspended,  and  com- 
pletely restored. 

If  any  one  find  it  too  great  a  strain  upon  his  thoughts, 
to  admit  the  notion  of  a  substance  strictly  immaterial, 
that  is,  from  which  extension  and  solidity  are  excluded, 
he  can  find  no  difficulty  in  allowing,  that  a  particle  as 
small  as  a  particle  of  light,  minuter  than  all  conceivable 
dimensions,  may  just  as  easily  be  the  depositary,  the 
organ,  and  the  vehicle  of  consciousness,  as  the  congeries 
of  animal  substance  which  forms  a  human  body,  or  the 
human  brain ;  that,  being  so,  it  may  transfer  a  proper 
identity  to  whatever  shall  hereafter  be  united  to  it ;  may 
be  safe  amidst  the  destruction  of  its  integuments;  may 
connect  the  natural  with  the  spiritual,  the  corruptible 
with  the  glorified  body.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  mode 
and  means  of  all  this  is  imperceptible  by  our  senses,  it 
is  only  what  is  true  of  the  most  important  agencies  and 
operations.  The  great  powers  of  nature  are  all  in- 
visible. Gravitation,  electricity,  magnetism,  though 
constantly  present,  and  constantly  exerting  their  in- 
fluence; though  within  us,  near  us,  and  about  us; 
though  diffused  throughout  all  space,  overspreading  the 
surface,  or  penetrating  the  contexture,  of  all  bodies  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  depend  upon  substances  and 
actions  which  are  totally  concealed  from  our  senses. 
The  Supreme  Intelligence  is  so  himself. 

But  whether  these  or  any  other  attempts  to  satisfy 
the  imagination,  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  truth,  or 
whether  the  imagination,  which,  as  I  have  said  before, 
is  the  mere  slave  of  habit,  can  be  satisfied  or  not ;  when 
a  future  state,  and  the  revelation  of  a  future  state,  is  not 
only  perfectly  consistent  with  the  attributes  of  the  Being 
who  governs  the  universe ;  but  when  it  is  more ;  when 
it  alone  removes  the  appearance  of  contrariety  which 
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attend  the  operations  of  his  will  towards  creatures  ca- 
pable of  comparative  merit  and  demerit,  of  reward  and 
punishment;  when  a  strong  body  of  historical  evidence, 
confirmed  by  many  internal  tokens  of  truth  and  authen- 
ticity, gives  us  just  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  revela- 
tion hath  actually  been  made ;  we  ought  to  set  our  minds 
at  rest  with  the  assurance,  that  in  the  resources  of 
Creative  Wisdom,  expedients  cannot  be  wanted  to  carry 
into  effect  what  the  Deity  hath  purposed :  that  either  a 
new  and  mighty  influence  will  descend  upon  the  human 
world  to  resuscitate  extinguished  consciousness;  or, that, 
amidst  the  other  wonderful  contrivances  with  which  the 
universe  abounds,  and  by  some  of  which  we  see  animal  life, 
in  many  instances,  assuming  improved  forms  of  existence, 
acquiring  new  organs,  new  perceptions,  and  new  sources 
of  enjoyment,  provision  is  also  made,  though  by  methods 
secret  to  us  (as  all  the  great  processes  of  nature  are),  for 
conducting  the  objects  of  God's  moral  government, 
through  the  necessary  changes  of  their  frame,  to  those 
final  distinctions  of  happiness  and  misery,  which  he  hath 
declared  to  be  reserved  for  obedience  and  transgression, 
for  virtue  and  vice,  for  the  use  and  the  neglect,  the  right 
and  the  wrong  employment,  of  the  faculties  and  oppor- 
tunities with  which  he  hath  been  pleased,  severally,  to 
intrust,  and  to  try  us. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EXPOSITION  OF  THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  volume  of  Christian  Scriptures  contains  thirteen 
letters  purporting  to  be  written  by  St.  Paul ;  it  contains 
also  a  book,  which,  amongst  other  things,  professes  to 
deliver  the  history,  or  rather  memoirs  of  the  history, 
of  this  same  person.  By  assuming  the  genuineness  of 
the  letters,  we  may  prove  the  substantial  truth  of  the 
history ;  or,  by  assuming  the  truth  of  the  history,  we 
may  argue  strongly  in  support  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  letters.  But  I  assume  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
The  reader  is  at  liberty  to  suppose  these  writings  to 
have  been  lately  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Escu- 
rial,  and  to  come  to  our  hands  destitute  of  any  extrinsic 
or  collateral  evidence  whatever ;  and  the  argument  I 
am  about  to  offer  is  calculated  to  show,  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  different  writings  would,  even  under 
these  circumstances,  afford  good  reason  to  believe  the 
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persons  and  transactions  to  have  been  real,  the  letters 
authentic,  and  the  narration  in  the  main  to  be  true. 

Agreement  or  conformity  between  letters  bearing 
the  name  of  an  ancient  author,  and  a  received  history 
of  that  author's  life,  does  not  necessarily  establish  the 
credit  of  either :  because, 

1.  The  history  may,  like  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero, 
or  Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  have  been  wholly,  or  in 
part,  compiled  from  the  letters :  in  which  case  it  is 
manifest  that  the  history  adds  nothing  to  the  evidence 
already  afforded  by  the  letters  ;  or, 

2.  The  letters  may  have  been  fabricated  out  of  the 
history :  a  species  of  imposture  which  is  certainly  prac- 
ticable ;  and  which,  without  any  accession  of  proof  or 
authority,  would  necessarily  produce  the  appearance  of 
consistency  and  agreement ;  or, 

3.  The  history  and  letters  may  have  been  founded 
upon  some  authority  common  to  both  ;  as  upon  reports 
and  traditions  which  prevailed  in  the  age  in  which  they 
were  composed,  or  upon  some  ancient  record  now  lost, 
which  both  writers  consulted :  in  which  case  also,  the 
letters,  without  being  genuine,  may  exhibit  marks  of 
conformity  with  the  history;  and  the  history,  without 
being  true,  may  agree  with  the  letters. 

Agreement  therefore,  or  conformity,  is  only  to  be 
relied  upon  so  far  as  we  can  exclude  these  several  sup- 
positions. Now  the  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  in  the 
three  cases  above  enumerated,  conformity  must  be  the 
effect  of  design.  Where  the  history  is  compiled  from 
the  letters,  which  is  the  first  case,  the  design  and  com- 
position of  the  work  are  in  general  so  confessed,  or 
made  so  evident  by  comparison,  as  to  leave  us  in  no 
danger  of  confounding  the  production  with  original 
history,  or  of  mistaking  it  for  an  independent  authority. 
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The  agreement,  it  is  probable,  will  be  close  and  uniform, 
and  will  easily  be  perceived  to  result  from  the  intention 
of  the  author,  and  from  the  plan  and  conduct  of  his 
work. — Where  the  letters  are  fabricated  from  the  hi- 
story, which  is  the  second  case,  it  is  always  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imposing  a  forgery  upon  the  public :  and  in 
order  to  give  colour  and  probability  to  the  fraud,  names, 
places,  and  circumstances,  found  in  the  history,  may  be 
studiously  introduced  into  the  letters,  as  well  as  a  ge- 
neral consistency  be  endeavoured  to  be  maintained. 
But  here  it  is  manifest  that  whatever  congruity  appears, 
is  the  consequence  of  meditation,  artifice,  and  design. — 
The  third  case  is  that  wherein  the  history  and  the  let- 
ters, without  any  direct  privity  or  communication  with 
each  other,  derive  their  materials  from  the  same  source ; 
and,  by  reason  of  their  common  original,  furnish  in- 
stances of  accordance  and  correspondency.  This  is  a 
situation  in  which  we  must  allow  it  to  be  possible  for 
ancient  writings  to  be  placed ;  and  it  is  a  situation  in 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  spurious  from 
genuine  writings,  than  in  either  of  the  cases  described 
in  the  preceding  suppositions;  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
gruities  observable  are  so  far  accidental,  as  that  they 
are  not  produced  by  the  immediate  transplanting  of 
names  and  circumstances  out  of  one  writing  into  the 
other.  But  although,  with  respect  to  each  other,  the 
agreement  in  these  writings  be  mediate  and  secondary, 
yet  is  it  not  properly  or  absolutely  undesigned :  because, 
with  respect  to  the  common  original  from  which  the 
information  of  the  writers  proceeds,  it  is  studied  and 
factitious.  The  case  of  which  we  treat  must,  as  to  the 
letters,  be  a  case  of  forgery :  and  when  the  writer  who 
is  personating  another  sits  down  to  his  composition — 
whether  he  have  the  history  with  which  we  now  com- 
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pare  the  letters,  or  some  other  record  before  him ; 
or  whether  we  have  only  loose  tradition  and  reports  to 
go  by — he  must  adapt  his  imposture,  as  well  as  he  can, 
to  what  he  finds  in  these  accounts  ;  and  his  adaptations 
will  be  the  result  of  counsel,  scheme,  and  industry:  art 
must  be  employed  ;  and  vestiges  will  appear  of  manage- 
ment and  design.  Add  to  this,  that,  in  most  of  the 
following  examples,  the  circumstances  in  which  the  co- 
incidence is  remarked  are  of  too  particular  and  domestic 
a  nature,  to  have  floated  down  upon  the  stream  of 
general  tradition. 

Of  the  three  cases  which  we  have  stated,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  first  and  the  two  others  is,  that  in  the 
first  the  design  may  be  fair  and  honest,  in  the  others 
it  must  be  accompanied  with  the  consciousness  of  fraud ; 
but  in  all  there  is  design.  In  examining,  therefore,  the 
agreement  between  ancient  writings,  the  character  of 
truth  and  originality  is  undesignedness :  and  this  test 
applies  to  every  supposition  ;  for,  whether  we  suppose 
the  history  to  be  true,  but  the  letters  spurious ;  or,  the 
the  letters  to  be  genuine,  but  the  history  false;  or, 
lastly,  falsehood  to  belong  to  both — the  history  to  be  a 
fable,  and  the  letters  fictitious  :  the  same  inference  will 
result — that  either  there  will  be  no  agreement  between 
them,  or  the  agreement  will  be  the  effect  of  design. 
Nor  will  it  elude  the  principle  of  this  rule,  to  suppose 
the  same  person  to  have  been  the  author  of  all  the 
letters,  or  even  the  author  both  of  the  letters  and  the 
history;  for  no  less  design  is  necessary  to  produce  co- 
incidence between  different  parts  of  a  man's  own 
writings,  especially  when  they  are  made  to  take  the 
different  forms  of  a  history  and  of  original  letters,  than 
to  adjust  them  to  the  circumstances  found  in  any  other 
writing. 
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With  respect  to  those  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
which  are  to  be  the  subject  of  our  present  consideration, 
I  think  that,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  epistles,  this 
argument,  where  it  is  sufficiently  sustained  by  instances, 
is  nearly  conclusive;  for  I  cannot  assign  a  supposition 
of  forgery,  in  which  coincidences  of  the  kind  we  inquire 
after  are  likely  to  appear.  As  to  the  history,  it  extends 
to  these  points: — It  proves  the  general  reality  of  the 
circumstances :  it  proves  the  historian's  knowledge  of 
these  circumstances.  In  the  present  instance  it  con- 
firms his  pretensions  of  having  been  a  contemporary, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  history  a  companion,  of  St. 
Paul.  In  a  word,  it  establishes  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  narration  ;  and  substantial  truth  is  that  which, 
in  every  historical  inquiry,  ought  to  be  the  first  thing 
sought  after  and  ascertained :  it  must  be  the  ground- 
work of  every  other  observation. 

The  reader  then  will  please  to  remember  this  word 
undesignedness,  as  denoting  that  upon  which  the  con- 
struction and  validity  of  our  argument  chiefly  depend. 

As  to  the  proofs  of  undesignedness,  I  shall  in  this 
place  say  little  ;  for  I  had  rather  the  reader's  persuasion 
should  arise  from  the  instances  themselves,  and  the  se- 
parate remarks  with  which  they  may  be  accompanied, 
than  from  any  previous  formulary  or  description  of  ar- 
gument. In  a  great  plurality  of  examples,  I  trust  he 
will  be  perfectly  convinced  that  no  design  or  contrivance 
whatever  has  been  exercised  :  and  if  some  of  the  coin- 
cidences alleged  appear  to  be  minute,  circuitous,  or  ob- 
lique, let  him  reflect  that  this  very  indirectness  and 
subtilty  is  that  which  gives  force  and  propriety  to  the 
example.  Broad,  obvious,  and  explicit  agreements,  prove 
little  ;  because  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  insertion  of 
such   is  the  ordinary  expedient  of  every  forgery :  and 
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though  they  may  occur,  and  probably  will  occur,  in  ge- 
nuine writings,  yet  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  are 
peculiar  to  these.  Thus  what  St.  Paul  declares  in 
chap.  xi.  of  1  Cor.  concerning  the  institution  of  the  eu- 
charist — ''  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which 
I  also  delivered  unto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same 
night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread  ;  and  when 
he  had  given  thanks  he  brake  it,  and  said,  Take,  eat ; 
this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  you  ;  this  do  in  re- 
membrance of  me" — though  it  be  in  close  and  verbal 
conformity  with  the  account  of  the  same  transaction 
preserved  by  St.  Luke,  is  yet  a  conformity  of  which  no 
use  can  be  made  in  our  argument ;  for  if  it  should  be 
objected  that  this  was  a  mere  recital  from  the  Gospel, 
borrowed  by  the  author  of  the  epistle,  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  off  his  composition  by  an  appearance  of  agree- 
ment with  the  received  account  of  the  Lord's  supper,  I 
should  not  know  how  to  repel  the  insinuation.  In  like 
manner,  the  description  which  St.  Paul  gives  of  himself 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians  (iii.  5,) — ''  Circumcised 
the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews;  as  touching 
the  law,  a  Pharisee ;  concerning  zeal,  persecuting  the 
Church  ;  touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law, 
blameless" — is  made  up  of  particulars  so  plainly  delivered 
concerning  him  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  I 
cannot  deny  but  that  it  would  be  easy  for  an  impostor, 
who  was  fabricating  a  letter  in  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  to 
collect  these  articles  into  one  view.  This,  therefore, 
is  a  conformity  which  we  do  not  adduce.  But  when  I 
read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  when  *'  Paul  came 
to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  behold  a  certain  disciple  was  there, 
named  Timotheus,  the  son  of  a  certain  vforaan  ivhkh 
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was  a  Jewess;'*''  and  when,  in  an  epistle  addressed  to 
Timothy,  I  find  him  reminded  of  his  ''  having  known 
the  Holy  Script ures^o;?^  a  child^'  which  implies  that 
he  must,  on  one  side  or  both,  have  been  brought  up  by 
Jewish  parents  :  I  conceive  that  I  remark  a  coincidence 
which  shows,  by  its  very  ohliquity,  that  scheme  was  not 
employed  in  its  formation.  In  like  manner,  if  a  coin- 
cidence depend  upon  a  comparison  of  dates,  or  rather  of 
circumstances  from  which  the  dates  are  gathered — the 
more  intricate  that  comparison  shall  be ;  the  more  nu- 
merous the  intermediate  steps  through  which  the  con- 
clusion is  deduced  ;  in  a  word,  the  more  circuitous  the 
investigation  is,  the  better,  because  the  agreement  which 
finally  results  is  thereby  farther  removed  from  the 
suspicion  of  contrivance,  affectation,  or  design.  And  it 
should  be  remembered,  concerning  these  coincidences, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  minute,  and  another  to  be  pre- 
carious ;  one  thing  to  be  unobserved,  and  another  to  be 
obscure  ;  one  thing  to  be  circuitous  or  oblique,  and  an- 
other to  be  forced,  dubious,  or  fanciful.  And  this  di- 
stinction ought  always  to  be  retained  in  our  thoughts. 

The  very  particularity  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  ;  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  names  of  persons  and  places  ;  the 
frequent  allusions  to  the  incidents  of  his  private  life,  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  condition  and  history;  and  the 
connexion  and  parallelism  of  these  with  the  same  cir- 
cumstances in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  so  as  to  enable 
us,  for  the  most  part,  to  confront  them  one  with  another ; 
as  well  as  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  different 
epistles — afford  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  w^ritings,  and  the  reality  of  the  transactions. 
For  as  no  advertency  is  sufficient  to  guard  against  slips 
and  contradictions,  when  circumstances  are  multiplied. 
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and  when  they  are  liable  to  be  detected  by  contemporary 
accounts  equally  circumstantial,  an  impostor,  I  should 
expect,  would  either  have  avoided  particulars  entirely, 
contenting  himself  with  doctrinal  discussions,  moral  pre- 
cepts, and  general  reflections*;  or  if,  for  the  sake  of 
imitating  St.  Paul's  style,  he  should  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  intersperse  his  composition  with  names  and 
circumstances,  he  would  have  placed  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  comparison  with  the  history.  And  I  am  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion  by  the  inspection  of  two  attempts 
to  counterfeit  St.  Paul's  epistles,  which  have  come  down 
to  us;  and  the  only  attempts  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  that  are  at  all  deserving  of  regard.  One  of 
these  is  an  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  extant  in  Latin,  and 
preserved  by  Fabricius  in  his  collection  of  apocryphal 
scriptures.  The  other  purports  to  be  an  epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  in  answer  to  an  epistle  from  the 
Corinthians  to  him.  This  was  translated  by  Scroderus 
from  a  copy  in  the  Armenian  language  which  had  been 
sent  to  W.  Whiston,  and  was  afterwards  from  a  more 
perfect  copy,  procured  at  Aleppo,  published  by  his  sons, 
as  an  appendix  to  their  edition  of  Moses  Chorenensis. 
No  Greek  copy  exists  of  either :  they  are  not  only  not 

*  This,  however,  must  not  be  misunderstood.  A  person  writing 
to  his  friends,  and  upon  a  subject  in  which  the  transactions  of  his 
own  life  were  concerned,  would  probably  be  led  in  the  course  of  his 
letter,  especially  if  it  was  a  long  one,  to  refer  to  passages  found  in  his 
history.  A  person  addressing  an  epistle  to  the  public  at  large,  or 
under  the  form  of  an  epistle  delivering  a  discourse  upon  some  specu- 
lative argument,  would  not,  it  is  probable,  meet  with  an  occasion  of 
alluding  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life  at  all :  he  might,  or  he  might 
not ;  the  chance  on  either  side  is  nearly  equal.  This  is  the  situation 
of  the  catholic  epistle.  Although,  therefore,  the  presence  of  these 
allusions  and  agreements  be  a  valuable  accession  to  the  arguments 
by  which  the  authenticity  of  a  letter  is  maintained,  yet  the  want  of 
them  certainly  forms  no  positive  objection. 
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supported  by  ancient  testimony,  but  they  are  negatived 
and  excluded;  as  they  have  never  found  admission  into 
any  catalogue  of  apostolical  writings,  acknowledged  by, 
or  known  to,  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  In  the  first 
of  these  I  found,  as  I  expected,  a  total  evitation  of  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  simply  a  collection  of  sentences  from 
the  canonical  epistles,  strung  together  with  very  little 
skill.  The  second,  which  is  a  more  versute  and  specious 
forgery,  is  introduced  with  a  list  of  names  of  persons  who 
wrote  to  St.  Paul  from  Corinth  ;  and  is  preceded  by  an 
account  sufficiently  particular  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
epistle  was  sent  from  Corinth  to  St.  Paul,  and  the  answer 
returned.  But  they  are  names  which  no  one  ever  heard 
of:  and  the  account  it  is  impossible  to  combine  with  any 
thing  found  in  the  Acts,  or  in  the  other  epistles.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  internal  marks  of 
spuriousness  and  imposture  which  these  compositions  be- 
tray ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  observe,  that  they  do  not 
afford  those  coincidences  which  we  propose  as  proofs  of 
authenticity  in  the  epistles  which  we  defend. 

Having  explained  the  general  scheme  and  formation 
of  the  argument,  I  may  be  permitted  to  subjoin  a  brief 
account  of  the  manner  of  conducting  it. 

I  have  disposed  the  several  instances  of  agreement 
under  separate  numbers  ;  as  well  to  mark  more  sensibly 
the  divisions  of  the  subject,  as  for  another  purpose,  viz. 
that  the  reader  may  thereby  be  reminded  that  the  in- 
stances are  independent  of  one  another.  I  have  advanced 
nothing  which  I  did  not  think  probable  ;  but  the  degree 
of  probability  by  which  different  instances  are  supported, 
is  undoubtedly  very  different.  If  the  reader,  therefore, 
meets  with  a  number  which  contains  an  instance  that 
appears  to  him  unsatisfactory,  or  founded  in  mistake,  he 
will  dismiss  that  number  from  the  argument,  but  with- 
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out  prejudice  to  any  other.  He  will  have  occasion  also 
to  observe,  that  the  coincidences  discoverable  in  some 
epistles  are  much  fewer  and  weaker  than  what  are  sup- 
plied by  others.  But  he  will  add  to  his  observation  this 
important  circumstance— that  whatever  ascertains  the 
original  of  one  epistle,  in  some  measure  establishes  the 
authority  of  the  rest.  For,  whether  these  epistles  be 
genuine  or  spurious,  every  thing  about  them  indicates 
that  they  come  from  the  same  hand.  The  diction, 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  imitate,  preserves  its 
resemblance  and  peculiarity  throughout  all  the  epistles. 
Numerous  expressions  and  singularities  of  style,  found 
in  no  other  part  of  the  New  Testament,  are  repeated  in 
different  epistles;  and  occur  in  their  respective  places, 
without  the  smallest  appearance  of  force  or  art.  An 
involved  argumentation,  frequent  obscurities,  especially 
in  the  order  and  transition  of  thought,  piety,  vehemence, 
affection,  bursts  of  rapture,  and  of  unparalleled  sublimity, 
are  properties,  all,  or  most  of  them,  discernible  in  every 
letter  of  the  collection.  But  although  these  epistles 
bear  strong  marks  of  proceeding  from  the  same  hand,  I 
think  it  is  still  more  certain  that  they  were  originally 
separate  publications.  They  form  no  continued  story  ; 
they  compose  no  regular  correspondence  ;  they  comprise 
not  the  transactions  of  any  particular  period ;  they  carry 
on  no  connexion  of  argument ;  they  depend  not  upon 
one  another ;  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  they  refer 
not  to  one  another.  I  will  farther  undertake  to  say, 
that  no  study  or  care  has  been  employed  to  produce  or 
preserve  an  appearance  of  consistency  amongst  them. 
All  which  observations  show  that  they  were  not  intended 
by  the  person,  whoever  he  was,  that  wrote  them,  to 
come  forth  or  be  read  together:  that  they  appeared 
at  first  separately,  and  have  been  collected  since. 
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The  proper  purpose  of  the  following  work  is  to  bring 
together,  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  from  the 
different  epistles,  such  passages  as  furnish  examples  of 
undesigned  coincidence ;  but  I  have  so  far  enlarged 
upon  this  plan,  as  to  take  into  it  some  circumstances 
found  in  the  epistles,  which  contributed  strength  to  the 
conclusion,  though  not  strictly  objects  of  comparison. 

It  appeared  also  a  part  of  the  same  plan,  to  examine 
the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  in  the  course 
of  our  inquiry. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  subject  has  been  proposed  or 
considered  in  this  view  before.  Ludovicus,  Capellus, 
Bishop  Pearson,  Dr.  Benson,  and  Dr.  Lardner,  have 
each  given  a  continued  history  of  St.  Paul's  life,  made 
up  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  joined 
together.  But  this,  it  is  manifest,  is  a  different  under- 
taking from  the  present,  and  directed  to  a  different 
purpose. 

If  what  is  here  offered  shall  add  one  thread  to  that 
complication  of  probabilities  by  which  the  Christian 
history  is  attested,  the  reader's  attention  will  be  repaid 
by  the  supreme  importance  of  the  subject ;  and  my  de- 
sign will  be  fully  answered. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

No.  I. 

The  first  passage  I  shall  produce  from  this  epistle, 
and  upon  which  a  good  deal  of  observation  will  be 
founded,  is  the  following : 
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"  But  now  I  go  unto  Jerusalem,  to  minister  unto  the 
saints ;  for  it  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  to  make  a  certain  contribution  for  the  poor 
saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem."     Rom.  xv.   25,  26. 

In  this  quotation  three  distinct  circumstances  are 
stated — a  contribution  in  Macedonia  for  the  relief  of 
the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  a  contribution  in  Achaia 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  an  intended  journey  of  St. 
Paul  to  Jerusalem.  These  circumstances  are  stated  as 
taking  place  at  the  same  time,  and  that  to  be  the  time 
when  the  epistle  was  written.  Now  let  us  inquire 
whether  we  can  find  these  circumstances  elsewhere;  and 
whether,  if  we  do  find  them,  they  meet  together  in 
respect  of  date.  Turn  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
chap.  XX.  ver.  2,  3,  and  you  read  the  following  account : 
'*  When  he  had  gone  over  those  parts  (viz.  Macedonia), 
and  had  given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into 
Greece,  and  there  abode  three  months ;  and  when  the 
Jews  laid  wait  for  him,  as  he  was  about  to  sail  into 
Syria,  he  proposed  to  return  through  Macedonia.*' 
From  this  passage,  compared  with  the  account  of  St. 
Paul's  travels  given  before,  and  from  the  sequel  of  the 
chapter,  it  appears  that  upon  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to 
the  peninsula  of  Greece,  his  intention  was,  when  he 
should  leave  the  country,  to  proceed  from  Achaia  di- 
rectly by  sea  to  Syria;  but  that  to  avoid  the  Jews,  who 
were  lying  in  wait  to  intercept  him  in  his  route,  he  so 
far  changed  his  purpose  as  to  go  back  through  Mace- 
donia, embark  at  Philippi,  and  pursue  his  voyage  from 
thence  towards  Jerusalem.  Here  therefore  is  a  journey 
to  Jerusalem ;  but  not  a  syllable  of  any  contribution. 
And  as  St.  Paul  had  taken  several  journeys  to  Jerusalem 
before,  and  one  also  immediately  after  hisj^r*^  visit  into 
the  peninsula  of  Greece  (Acts,  xviii.  21),  it  cannot  from 
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hence  be  collected  in  which  of  these  visits  the  epistle  was 
written,  or,  with  certainty,  that  it  was  written  in  either. 
The  silence  of  the  historian,  who  professes  to  have  been 
with  St.  Paul  at  the  time  (c.  xx.  v.  6),  concerning  any 
contribution,  might  lead  us  to  look  out  for  some  different 
journey,  or  might  induce  us  perhaps  to  question  the  con- 
sistency of  the  two  records,  did  not  a  very  accidental 
reference,  in  another  part  of  the  same  history,  afford  us 
sufficient  ground  to  believe  that  this  silence  was  omission. 
When  St.  Paul  made  his  reply  before  Felix,  to  the  accu- 
sations of  Tertullus,  he  alleged,  as  was  natural,  that 
neither  the  errand  which  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  nor 
his  conduct  whilst  he  remained  there,  merited  the  ca- 
lumnies with  which  the  Jews  had  aspersed  him.  ''  Now 
after  many  years  (i.  e.  of  absence)  /  came  to  bring  alms 
to  my  nation  and  offerings;  whereupon  certain  Jews 
from  Asia  found  me  purified  in  the  temple,  neither  with 
multitude  nor  with  tumult,  who  ought  to  have  been  here 
before  thee,  and  object,  if  they  had  aught  against  me." 
Acts,  xxiv.  17 — 19.  This  mention  of  alms  and  offerings 
certainly  brings  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  nearer  to  an 
accordancy  with  the  epistle ;  yet  no  one,  I  am  persuaded, 
will  suspect  that  this  clause  was  put  into  St.  Paul's  de- 
fence, either  to  supply  the  omission  in  the  preceding 
narrative,  or  with  any  view  to  such  accordancy. 

After  all,  nothing  is  yet  said  or  hinted  concerning 
the  place  of  the  contribution ;  nothing  concerning  Ma- 
cedonia and  Achaia.  Turn  therefore  to  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  1 — 4,  and  you  have 
St.  Paul  delivering  the  following  directions :  "  Con- 
cerning the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given 
orders  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye  ;  upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him 
in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no 
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gatherings  when  I  come.  And  when  I  come,  whomso- 
ever you  shall  approve  by  your  letters,  them  will  I  send 
to  bring  your  liberality  unto  Jerusalem  ;  and  if  it  be  meet 
that  I  go  also,  they  shall  go  with  me."  In  this  passage 
we  find  a  contribution  carrying  on  at  Corinth,  the  capital 
of  Achaia,  for  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem :  we  find  also 
a  hint  given  of  the  possibility  of  St.  Paul  going  up  to 
Jerusalem  himself,  after  he  had  paid  his  visit  into  Achaia : 
but  this  is  spoken  of  rather  as  a  possibility  than  as  any 
settled  intention  ;  for  his  first  thought  was,  ''  Whom- 
soever you  shall  approve  by  your  letters,  them  will  I 
send  to  bring  your  liberality  to  Jerusalem  :"  and  in  the 
sixth  verse  he  adds,  "  That  ye  may  bring  me  on  my 
journey  whithersoever  I  go."  This  epistle  purports  to 
be  written  after  St.  Paul  had  been  at  Corinth ;  for  it 
refers  throughout  to  what  he  had  done  and  said  amongst 
them  whilst  he  was  there.  The  expression,  therefore, 
*'  when  I  come,"  must  relate  to  a  second  visit ;  against 
which  visit  the  contribution  spoken  of  was  desired  to  be 
in  readiness. 

But  though  the  contribution  in  Achaia  be  expressly 
mentioned,  nothing  is  here  said  concerning  any  contri- 
bution in  Macedonia.  Turn  therefore,  in  the  third 
place,  to  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap, 
viii.  ver.  1 — 4^,  and  you  will  discover  the  particular  which 
remains  to  be  sought  for :  "  Moreover,  brethren,  we  do 
you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  the  churches 
of  Macedonia ;  how  that,  in  a  great  trial  of  affliction, 
the  abundance  of  their  joy  and  their  deep  poverty 
abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their  liberality :  for  to  their 
power,  I  bear  record,  yea  and  beyond  their  power,  they 
were  willing  of  themselves  ;  praying  us,  with  much  en- 
treaty, that  we  would  receive  the  gift,  and  take  upon  us 
the  fellowship  of  the  ministering  to  the  saints."     To 
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which  add,  chap.  ix.  ver.  2:  "I  know  the  forwardness 
of  your  mind,  for  which  I  boast  of  you  to  them  of  Ma- 
cedonia, that  Achaia  was  ready  a  year  ago."  In  this 
epistle  we  find  St.  Paul  advanced  as  far  as  Macedonia, 
upon  that  second  visit  to  Corinth  which  he  promised  in 
his  former  epistle:  we  find  also,  in  the  passages  now 
quoted  from  it,  that  a  contribution  was  going  on  in  Ma- 
cedonia at  the  same  time  with,  or  soon  however  following, 
the  contribution  which  was  made  in  Achaia;  but  for 
whom  the  contribution  was  made  does  not  appear  in  this 
epistle  at  all :  that  information  must  be  supplied  from 
the  first  epistle. 

Here  therefore,  at  length,  but  fetched  from  three 
different  writings,  we  have  obtained  the  several  circum- 
stances we  inquired  after,  and  which  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  brings  together,  viz.  a  contribution  in  Achaia 
for  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  ;  a  contribution  in  Ma- 
cedonia for  the  same ;  and  an  approaching  journey  of 
St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem.  We  have  these  circumstances — 
each  by  some  hint  in  the  passage  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned, or  by  the  date  of  the  writing  in  which  the  passage 
occurs — fixed  to  a  particular  time ;  and  we  have  that 
time  turning  out  upon  examination,  to  be  in  all  the 
same:  namely,  towards  the  close  of  St.  Paul's  second 
visit  to  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  This  is  an  instance 
of  conformity  beyond  the  possibility,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  of  random  writing  to  produce ;  I  also  assert,  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  it  should  have 
been  the  effect  of  contrivance  and  design.  The  impu- 
tation of  design  amounts  to  this  :  that  the  forger  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  inserted  in  it  the  passage  upon 
which  our  observations  are  founded,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  colour  to  his  forgery  by  the  appearance  of  con- 
formity with  other  writings  which  were  then  extant.     I 
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reply,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  he  did  this  to  coun- 
tenance his  forgery,  he  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  an  argu- 
ment which  would  not  strike  one  reader  in  ten  thousand. 
Coincidences  so  circuitous  as  this  answer  not  the  ends  of 
forgery  ;  are  seldom,  I  believe,  attempted  by  it.  In  the 
second  place  I  observe,  that  he  must  have  had  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
before  him  at  the  time.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(I  mean  that  part  of  the  Acts  which  relates  to  this  pe- 
riod), he  would  have  found  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  ; 
but  nothing  about  the  contribution.  In  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  he  would  have  found  a  contribution 
going  on  in  Achaia  for  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  and 
a  distant  hint  of  the  possibility  of  the  journey ;  but 
nothing  concerning  a  contribution  in  Macedonia.  In 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  would  have 
found  a  contribution  in  Macedonia  accompanying  that 
in  Achaia ;  but  no  intimation  for  whom  either  was  in- 
tended, and  not  a  word  about  the  journey.  It  was  only 
by  a  close  and  attentive  collation  of  the  three  writings, 
that  he  could  have  picked  out  the  circumstances  which 
he  has  united  in  his  epistle ;  and  by  a  still  more  nice 
examination,  that  he  could  have  determined  them  to 
belong  to  the  same  period.  In  the  third  place,  I  remark, 
what  diminishes  very  much  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  how 
aptly  and  connectedly  the  mention  of  the  circumstances 
in  question,  viz.  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
occasion  of  that  journey,  arises  from  the  context : 
*'  Whensoever  I  take  my  journey  into  Spain,  I  will  come 
to  you ;  for  I  trust  to  see  you  in  my  journey,  and  be 
brought  on  my  way  thitherward  by  you,  if  first  I  be 
somewhat  filled  with  your  company.  Sut  now  I  go 
unto  Jerusalem,  to  minister  unto  the  saints ;  for  it  hath 
pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  make  a 
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certain  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at 
Jerusalem,  It  hath  pleased  them  verily,  and  their 
debtors  they  are ;  for,  if  the  Gentiles  have  been  made 
partakers  of  their  spiritual  things,  their  duty  is  also  to 
minister  unto  them  in  carnal  things.  When  therefore 
I  have  performed  this,  and  have  sealed  them  to  this  fruit, 
I  will  come  by  you  into  Spain."  Is  the  passage  in 
Italics  like  a  passage  foisted  in  for  an  extraneous  pur- 
pose? Does  it  not  arise  from  what  goes  before,  by  a 
junction  as  easy  as  any  example  of  writing  upon  real 
business  can  furnish  ?  Could  any  thing  be  more  natural 
than  that  St.  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Romans,  should 
speak  of  the  time  when  he  hoped  to  visit  them  ;  should 
mention  the  business  which  then  detained  him  ;  and 
that  he  purposed  to  set  forwards  upon  his  journey  to 
them,  when  that  business  was  completed  ? 

No.  II. 

By  means  of  the  quotation  which  formed  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  number,  we  collect,  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  written  at  the  conclusion  of  St. 
Paul's  second  visit  to  the  peninsula  of  Greece  ;  but  this 
we  collect,  not  from  the  epistle  itself,  nor  from  any 
thing  declared  concerning  the  time  and  place  in  any 
part  of  the  epistle,  but  from  a  comparison  of  circum- 
stances referred  to  in  the  epistle,  with  the  order  of 
events  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  with  references  to  the 
same  circumstances,  though  for  quite  different  purposes, 
in  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Now  would 
the  author  of  a  forgery,  who  sought  to  gain  credit  to  a 
spurious  letter  by  congruities,  depending  upon  the  time 
and  place  in  which  the  letter  was  supposed  to  be  written, 
have  left  that  time  and  place  to  be  made  out,  in  a  man- 
ner so  obscure  and  indirect  as  this  is  ?     If  therefore 
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coincidences  of  circumstances  can  be  pointed  out  in  this 
epistle  depending  upon  its  date,  or  the  place  where  it 
was  written,  whilst  that  date  and  place  are  only  ascer- 
tained by  other  circumstances,  such  coincidences  may 
fairly  be  stated  as  undesigned.  Under  this  head  I 
adduce. 

Chap.  xvi.  21 — 23.  *'  Timotheus,  my  workfellow, 
and  Lucius,  and  Jason,  and  Sosipater,  my  kinsmen, 
salute  you.  I,  Tertius,  who  wrote  this  epistle,  salute 
you  in  the  Lord.  Gains,  mine  host,  and  of  the  whole 
church,  saluteth  you  ;  and  Quartus,  a  brother."  With 
this  passage  I  compare  Acts,  xx.  4.  "  And  there  ac- 
companied him  into  Asia,  Sopater  of  Berea ;  and,  of 
the  Thessalonians,  Aristarchus  and  Secundus ;  and 
Gains  of  Derbe,  and  Timotheus ;  and,  of  Asia,  Ty- 
chicus  and  Trophimus."  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
we  have  seen,  was  written  just  before  St.  Paul's  de- 
parture from  Greece,  after  his  second  visit  to  that  pe- 
ninsula :  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  quotation  from 
the  Acts  are  those  who  accompanied  him  in  that  de- 
parture. Of  seven  whose  names  are  joined  in  the 
salutation  of  the  church  of  Rome,  three,  viz.  Sosipater, 
Gains,  and  Timothy,  are  proved,  by  this  passage  in  the 
Acts,  to  have  been  with  St.  Paul  at  the  time.  And 
this  is  perhaps  as  much  coincidence  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  reality,  though  less,  I  am  apt  to  think, 
than  would  have  been  produced  by  design.  Four  are 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  who  are  not  joined  in  the  sa- 
lutation ;  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  probable 
that  there  should  be  many  attending  St.  Paul  in  Greece 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  converts  at  Rome,  nor  were 
known  by  them.  In  like  manner,  several  are  joined  in 
the  salutation  who  are  not  mentioned  in  the  passage 
referred  to  in  the  Acts.     This  also  was  to  be  expected. 
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The  occasion  of  mentioning  tliem  in  the  Acts  was  their 
proceeding  with  St.  Paul  upon  his  journey.  But  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  were  many  eminent  Christians 
with  St.  Paul  in  Greece,  besides  those  who  accompanied 
him  into  Asia*. 

But  if  any  one  shall  still  contend  that  a  forger  of  the 
epistle,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  before  him,  and 
having  settled  this  scheme  of  writing  a  letter  as  from 
St.  Paul  upon  his  second  visit  into  Greece,  would  easily 
think  of  the  expedient  of  putting  in  the  names  of  those 
persons  who  appeared  to  be  with  St.  Paul  at  the  time 
as  an  obvious  recommendation  of  the  imposture  :  I  then 
repeat  my  observations ;  first,  that  he  would  have  made 
the  catalogue  more  complete ;  and  secondly,  that  with 
this  contrivance  in  his  thoughts,  it  was  certainly  his 
business,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  artifice,  to  have 
stated  in  the  body  of  the  epistle,  that  Paul  was  in  Greece 

*  Of  these  Jason  is  one,  whose  presence  upon  this  occasion  is  very 
naturally  accounted  for.  Jason  was  an  inhabitant  of  Thessalonica 
in  Macedonia,  and  entertained  St.  Paul  in  his  house  upon  his  first 
visit  to  that  country.  Acts,  xvii.  7. — St.  Paul,  upon  this  iiis  second 
visit,  passed  through  Macedonia  on  his  way  to  Greece,  and,  from  the 
situation  of  Thessalonica,  most  likely  through  that  city.  It  appears, 
from  various  instances  in  the  Acts,  to  have  been  the  practice  of 
many  converts  to  attend  St.  Paul  from  place  to  place.  It  is  there- 
fore highly  probable,  I  mean  that  it  is  highly  consistent  with  the 
account  in  the  history,  that  Jason,  according  to  that  account  a  zea- 
lous disciple,  the  inhabitant  of  a  city  at  no  great  distance  from 
Greece,  and  through  which,  as  it  should  seem,  St.  Paul  had  lately 
passed,  should  have  accompanied  St.  Paul  into  Greece,  and  have 
been  with  him  there  at  this  time.  Lucius  is  another  name  in  the 
epistle.  A  very  slight  alteration  would  convert  Aovkloq  into  AovKag, 
Lucius  into  Luke,  which  would  produce  an  additional  coincidence : 
for,  if  Luke  was  the  author  of  the  history,  he  was  with  St.  Paul  at 
the  time;  inasmuch  as,  describing  the  voyage  which  took  place  soon 
after  the  writing  of  this  epistle,  the  historian  uses  the  first  person—- 
"  We  sailed  away  from  Philippi.'*     Acts,  xx.  6. 
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when  he  wrote  it,  and  that  he  was  there  upon  his  second 
visit.  Neither  of  which  he  has  done,  either  directly, 
or  even  so  as  to  be  discoverable  by  any  circumstance 
found  in  the  narrative  delivered  in  the  Acts. 

Under  the  same  head,  viz.  of  coincidences  depending 
upon  date,  I  cite  from  the  epistle  the  following  salu- 
tation :  *'  Greet  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  my  helpers  in 
Jesus  Christ,  who  have  for  my  life  laid  down  their  own 
necks ;  unto  whom  not  only  I  give  thanks,  but  also  all 
the  churches  of  the  Gentiles."  Chap.  xvi.  3. — It  ap- 
pears, from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Priscilla 
and  Aquila  had  originally  been  inhabitants  of  Rome ; 
for  we  read,  ActSj  xviii.  S,  that  **  Paul  found  a  certain 
Jew,  named  Aquila,  lately  come  from  Italy  with  his 
wife  Priscilla,  because  that  Claudius  had  commanded 
all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome''  They  were  connected, 
therefore,  with  the  place  to  which  the  salutations  are 
sent.  That  is  one  coincidence  ;  another  is  the  follow- 
ing :  St.  Paul  became  acquainted  with  these  persons  at 
Corinth  during  his  first  visit  into  Greece.  They  ac- 
companied him  upon  his  return  into  Asia;  were  settled 
for  some  time  at  Ephesus,  Acts,  xviii.  19 — ^6 ;  and 
appear  to  have  been  with  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  from 
that  place  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor. 
xvi.  19.  Not  long  after  the  writing  of  which  epistle 
St.  Paul  went  from  Ephesus  into  Macedonia,  and, 
"  after  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,"  proceeded  from 
thence  upon  his  second  visit  into  Greece  ;  during  which 
visit,  or  rather  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  as  hath  been  shown,  was  written.  We 
have  therefore  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  residence  at 
Ephesus  after  he  had  written  to  the  Corinthians,  the 
time  taken  up  by  his  progress  through  ^Macedonia 
(which  is  indefinite,  and  was  probably  considerable^, 
and  his  three  months'  abode  in  Greece ;  we  have  the 
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sum  of  those  three  periods  allowed  for  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  going  back  to  Rome,  so  as  to  be  there  when 
the  epistle  before  us  was  written.  Now  what  this 
quotation  leads  us  to  observe  is,  the  danger  of  scattering 
names  and  circumstances  in  writings  like  the  present, 
how  implicated  they  often  are  with  dates  and  places, 
and  that  nothing  but  truth  can  preserve  consistency. 
Had  the  notes  of  time  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
fixed  the  writing  of  it  to  any  date  prior  to  St.  Paul's 
first  residence  at  Corinth,  the  salutation  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  would  have  contradicted  the  history,  because 
it  would  have  been  prior  to  his  acquaintance  with  these 
persons.  If  the  notes  of  time  had  fixed  it  to  any  period 
during  that  residence  at  Corinth,  during  his  journey 
to  Jerusalem  when  he  first  returned  out  of  Greece, 
during  his  stay  at  Antioch,  whither  he  went  down  to 
Jerusalem,  or  during  his  second  progress  through  the 
Lesser  Asia  upon  which  he  proceeded  from  Antioch, 
an  equal  contradiction  would  have  been  incurred ;  be- 
cause from  Acts,  xviii.  2! — 18,  19 — 26,  it  appears  that 
during  all  this  time  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  either 
along  with  St.  Paul,  or  were  abiding  at  Ephesus. 
Lastly,  had  the  notes  of  time  in  this  epistle,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  perfectly  incidental,  compared  with  the 
notes  of  time  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  are  equally  incidental,  fixed  this  epistle  to  be 
either  contemporary  with  that,  or  prior  to  it,  a  similar 
contradiction  would  have  ensued ;  because,  first,  when 
the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written,  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  were  along  with  St.  Paul,  as  they  joined  in  the 
salutation  of  that  church,  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  and  because, 
secondly,  the  history  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose,  that 
between  the  time  of  their  becoming  acquainted  with 
St.  Paul  and  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  writing  to  the  Co- 
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rinthians,  Aqiiila  and  Priscilla  could  have  gone  to 
Rome,  so  as  to  have  been  saluted  in  an  epistle  to  that 
city ;  and  then  come  back  to  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  so 
as  to  be  joined  with  him  in  saluting  the  church  of 
Corinth.  As  it  is,  all  things  are  consistent.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  posterior  even  to  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  because  it  speaks  of  a  con- 
tribution in  Achaia  being  completed,  which  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  viii.  is  only  soliciting. 
It  is  sufficiently  therefore  posterior  to  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  to  allow  time  in  the  interval  for 
Aquila  and  Priscilla's  return  from  Ephesus  to  Rome. 

Before  we  dismiss  these  two  persons,  we  may  take 
notice  of  the  terms  of  commendation  in  which  St.  Paul 
describes  them,  and  of  the  agreement  of  that  encomium 
with  the  history.  *'  My  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
have  for  my  life  laid  down  their  necks  ;  unto  whom  not 
only  I  give  thanks,  but  also  all  the  churches  of  the 
Gentiles."  In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  we 
are  informed  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  Jews;  that 
St.  Paul  first  met  with  them  at  Corinth ;  that  for  some 
time  he  abode  in  the  same  house  with  them ;  that  St. 
Paul's  contention  at  Corinth  was  with  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  who  at  first  "  opposed  and  blasphemed,  and  after- 
wards with  one  accord  raised  an  insurrection  against 
him  ;"  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla  adhered,  we  may  con- 
clude, to  St.  Paul  throughout  this  whole  contest ;  for, 
when  he  left  the  city,  they  went  with  him.  Acts,  xviii. 
18.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  should  be  involved  in  the  dangers  and  per- 
secutions which  St.  Paul  underwent  from  the  Jews, 
being  themselves  Jews ;  and,  by  adhering  to  St.  Paul 
in  this  dispute,  deserters,  as  they  would  be  accounted, 
of  the  Jewish  cause.     Farther,  as  they,  though  Jews, 
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were  assisting  to  St.  Paul  in  preaching  to  the  Gentiles 
at  Corinth,  they  had  taken  a  decided  part  in  the  great 
controversy  of  that  day,  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
to  a  parity  of  religious  situation  with  the  Jews.  For 
this  conduct  alone,  if  there  was  no  other  reason,  they 
may  seem  to  have  been  entitled  to  "  thanks  from  the 
churches  of  the  Gentiles."  They  were  Jews  taking 
part  with  Gentiles.  Yet  is  all  this  so  indirectly  inti- 
mated, or  rather  so  much  of  it  left  to  inference,  in  the 
account  given  in  the  Acts,  that  I  do  not  think  it  pro- 
bable that  a  forger  either  could  or  would  have  drawn 
his  representation  from  thence ;  and  still  less  probable 
do  1  think  it,  that,  without  having  seen  the  Acts,  he 
could,  by  mere  accident,  and  without  truth  for  his 
guide,  have  delivered  a  representation  so  conformable 
to  the  circumstances  there  recorded. 

The  two  congruities  last  adduced  depended  upon 
the  time,  the  two  following  regard  the  place,  of  the 
epistle. 

1.  Chap.  xvi.  23.  "  Erastus,  the  chamberlain  of 
the  city,  saluteth  you" — of  wliat  city  ?  We  have  seen, 
that  is,  we  have  inferred  from  circumstances  found  in 
the  epistle,  compared  with  circumstances  found  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  two  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  that  our  epistle  was  written  during  St. 
Paul's  second  visit  to  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  Again,  as 
St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  1  Cor. 
xvi.  3,  speaks  of  a  collection  going  on  in  that  city,  and 
of  his  desire  that  it  might  be  ready  against  he  came 
thither ;  and  as  in  this  epistle  he  speaks  of  that  col- 
lection being  ready,  it  follows  that  the  epistle  was  written 
either  whilst  he  was  at  Corinth,  or  after  he  had  been 
there.  Thirdly,  since  St.  Paul  speaks  in  this  epistle 
of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  as  about  instantly  to  take 
place ;  and  as  wc  learn.  Acts,  xx.  3,  that  his  design 
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and  attempt  was  to  sail  upon  that  journey  immediately 
from  Greece,  properly  so  called,  L  e.  as  distinguished 
from  Macedonia ;  it  is  probable  that  he  was  in  this 
country  when  he  wrote  the  epistle,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  upon  the  eve  of  setting  out.  If  in  Greece, 
he  was  most  likely  at  Corinth  ;  for  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  show  that  the  principal  end  of  his 
coming  into  Greece  was  to  visit  that  city,  where  he  had 
founded  a  church.  Certainly  we  know  no  place  in 
Greece  in  which  his  presence  was  so  probable  :  at  least, 
the  placing  of  him  at  Corinth  satisfies  every  circum- 
stance. Now  that  Erastus  was  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth, 
or  had  some  connexion  with  Corinth,  is  rendered  a  fair 
subject  of  presumption,  by  that  which  is  accidentally 
said  of  him  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  chap.  iii. 
20,  *'  Erastus  abode  at  CorintJiJ^  St.  Paul  complains 
of  his  solitude,  and  is  telling  Timothy  what  was  become 
of  his  companions :  "  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth  ;  but 
Trophimus  have  1  left  at  Miletum,  sick."  Erastus  was 
one  of  those  who  had  attended  St.  Paul  in  his  travels. 
Acts,  xix.  22 ;  and  w^ien  those  travels  had,  upon  some 
occasion,  brought  our  apostle  and  his  train  to  Corinth, 
Erastus  staid  there,  for  no  reason  so  probable  as  that  it 
was  his  home.  I  allow  that  this  coincidence  is  not  so 
precise  as  some  others,  yet  I  think  it  too  clear  to  be 
produced  by  accident ;  for  of  the  many  places  which 
this  same  epistle  has  assigned  to  different  persons,  and 
the  innumerable  others  which  it  might  have  mentioned, 
how  came  it  to  fix  upon  Corinth  for  Erastus  ?  And, 
as  far  as  it  is  a  coincidence,  it  is  certainly  undesigned  on 
the  part  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans : 
because  he  has  not  told  us  of  what  city  Erastus  was  the 
chamberlain  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  from  what 
city  the  epistle  was  written,  the  setting  forth  of  which 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  display  of  the  coinci- 
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dence,  if  any  such  display  had  been  thought  of:  nor 
could  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  leave  Erastus 
at  Corinth,  from  any  thing  he  might  have  read  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  because  Corinth  is  nowhere  in 
that  epistle  mentioned  either  by  name  or  description. 

2.  Chap.  xvi.  1 — 3.  **  I  commend  unto  you  Phcebe, 
our  sister,  which  is  a  servant  of  the  church  which  is  at 
Cenchrea,  that  ye  receive  her  in  the  Lord,  as  becometh 
saints,  and  that  ye  assist  her  in  whatsoever  business  she 
hath  need  of  you  ;  for  she  hath  been  a  succourer  of 
many,  and  of  myself  also."  Cenchrea  adjoined  to 
Corinth  ;  St.  Paul  therefore,  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
letter,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  woman  whom 
he  thus  recommends.  But,  farther,  that  St.  Paul  had 
before  this  been  at  Cenchrea  itself,  appears  from  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  ;  and  appears  by  a  cir- 
cumstance as  incidental,  and  as  unlike  design,  as  any 
that  can  be  imagined.  *'  Paul  after  this  tarried  there 
(viz.  at  Corinth)  yet  a  good  while,  and  then  took  his 
leave  of  his  brethren,  and  sailed  thence  into  Syria,  and 
with  him  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  having  shorn  his  head 
in  Cenchrea,  for  he  had  a  vow."  xviii.  18.  The  shavin^: 
of  the  head  denoted  the  expiration  of  the  Nazaritic  vow. 
The  historian,  therefore,  by  the  mention  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, virtually  tells  us  that  St.  Paul's  vow  was 
expired  before  he  set  forward  upon  his  voyage,  having 
deferred  probably  his  departure  until  he  should  be  re- 
leased from  the  restrictions  under  which  his  vow  laid 
him.  Shall  we  say  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  feigned  this  anecdote  of  St.  Paul  at  Cenchrea, 
because  he  had  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that 
''  Phcebe,  a  servant  of  the  church  of  Cenchrea,  had  been 
a  succourer  of  many,  and  of  him  also  ?"  or  shall  we  say 
that   the   author  of  the   Epistle  to   the  Romans,  out 
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of  his  own  imagination,  created  Phoebe  "  a  servant  of 
the  church  at  Cenchrea^^  because  he  read  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  that  Paul  had  **  shorn  his  head"  in  that 
place  ? 

No.  III. 

Chap.  i.  13.  ''  Now  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant, 
brethren,  that  oftentimes  I  purposed  to  come  unto  you, 
but  was  let  hitherto,  that  I  might  have  some  fruit  among 
you  also,  even  as  among  other  Gentiles."  Again,  xv. 
^3,  24,  "  But  now  having  no  more  place  in  these  parts, 
and  having  a  great  desire  these  many  years  (TroXXa,  often- 
times) to  come  unto  you,  whensoever  I  take  my  journey 
into  Spain  I  wdll  come  to  you  ;  for  I  trust  to  see  you  in 
my  journey,  and  to  be  brought  on  my  way  thitherward 
by  you:  but  now  I  go  up  unto  Jerusalem,  to  minister 
to  the  saints.  When  therefore  I  have  performed  this, 
and  have  sealed  to  them  this  fruit,  I  will  come  by  you 
into  Spain." 

With  these  passages  compare  Acts,  xix.  SI.  *' After 
these  things  w^ere  ended  (viz.  at  Ephesus),  Paul  pur- 
posed in  the  spirit,  when  he  had  passed  through  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem ;  spying,  After  I 
have  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome." 

Let  it  be  observed  that  our  epistle  purports  to  have 
been  written  at  the  conclusion  of  St.  Paul's  second  jour- 
ney into  Greece :  that  the  quotation  from  the  Acts  con- 
tains words  said  to  have  been  spoken  by  St.  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  some  time  before  he  set  forwards  upon  that 
journey.  Now  I  contend  that  it  is  impossible  that  two 
independent  fictions  should  have  attributed  to  St.  Paul 
the  same  purpose, — especially  a  purpose  so  specific  and 
particular  as  this,  which  was  not  merely  a  general  design 
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of  visiting  Rome  after  he  had  passed  through  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  and  after  he  had  performed  a  voyage  from 
these  countries  to  Jerusalem.  The  conformity  between 
the  history  and  the  epistle  is  perfect.  In  the  first  quota- 
tion from  the  epistle,  we  find  that  a  design  of  visiting 
Rome  had  long  dwelt  in  the  apostle's  mind  :  in  the 
quotation  from  the  Acts,  we  find  that  design  expressed 
a  considerable  time  before  the  epistle  was  written.  In 
the  history  we  find  that  the  plan  which  St.  Paul  had 
formed  was,  to  pass  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia; 
after  that,  to  go  to  Jerusalem ;  and,  when  he  had  finished 
his  visit  there,  to  sail  for  Rome.  When  the  epistle  was 
written,  he  had  executed  so  much  of  his  plan,  as  to  have 
passed  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia ;  and  was  pre- 
paring to  pursue  the  remainder  of  it,  by  speedily  setting 
out  towards  Jerusalem ;  and  in  this  point  of  his  travels 
he  tells  his  friends  at  Rome  that  when  he  had  completed 
the  business  which  carried  him  to  Jerusalem,  he  would 
come  to  them.  Secondly,  I  say  that  the  very  inspection  of 
the  passages  will  satisfy  us  that  they  were  not  made  up 
from  one  another. 

"  Whensoever  I  take  my  journey  into  Spain,  I  wili 
come  to  you ;  for  I  trust  to  see  you  in  my  journey,  and 
to  be  brought  on  my  way  thitherward  by  you ;  but  now 
I  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  minister  to  the  saints.  When, 
therefore,  I  have  performed  this,  and  have  sealed  to 
them  this  fruit,  I  will  come  by  you  into  Spain." — This 
from  the  epistle. 

"  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he  had  passed 
through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem: 
saying.  After  I  have  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome." 
— This  from  the  Acts. 

If  the  passage  in  the  epistle  was'^taken  from  that  in 
the  Acts,  why  was  Spam  put  in  ?  If  the  passage  in  the 
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Acts  was  taken  from  that  in  the  epistle,  why  was  Spain 
left  out?  If  the  two  passages  were  unknown  to  each 
other,  nothing  can  account  for  their  conformity  but 
truth.  Whether  we  suppose  the  history  and  the  epistle 
to  be  alike  fictitious,  or  the  history  to  be  true  but  the 
letter  spurious,  or  the  letter  to  be  genuine  but  the  hi- 
story a  fable,  the  meeting  with  this  circumstance  in  both, 
if  neither  borrowed  it  from  the  other,  is,  upon  all  these 
suppositions,  equally  inexplicable. 

No.  IV. 

The  following  quotation  I  offer  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  a  geographical  coincidence,  of  so  much  im- 
portance, that  Dr.  Lardner  considered  it  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  whole  history  of  St.  Paul's  travels. 

Chap.  XV.  19.  "So  that  from  Jerusalem,  and  round 
about  unto  Illyricum,  I  have  fully  preached  the  Gospel 
of  Christ." 

I  do  not  think  that  these  words  necessarily  import 
that  St.  Paul  had  penetrated  into  Illyricum,  or  preached 
the  Gospel  in  that  province  ;  but  rather  that  he  had  come 
to  the  confines  of  Illyricum  (juexpt  ra  iXXvpiKs),  and  that 
these  confines  were  the  external  boundary  of  his  travels. 
St.  Paul  considers  Jerusalem  as  the  centre,  and  is  here 
viewing  the  circumference  to  which  his  travels  extended. 
The  form  of  expression  in  the  original  conveys  this  idea 

ttTTO  'lepnaaXrjjj.  kui  kvkXo)  fisxpt-  ra  IXXvpiKti.       Illyricum    WaS 

the  part  of  this  circle  which  he  mentions  in  an  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  because  it  lay  in  a  direction  from  Jerusa- 
lem towards  that  city,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Roman 
readers  the  nearest  place  to  them,  to  which  his  travels 
from  Jerusalem  had  brought  him.  The  name  of  Illy- 
ricum nowhere  occurs  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  no 
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suspicion,  therefore,  can  be  received  that  the  mention 
of  it  was  borrowed  from  thence.  Yet  I  think  it  appears, 
from  these  same  Acts,  that  St.  Paul,  before  the  time 
when  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  had  reached 
the  confines  of  Illyricum ;  or,  however,  that  he  might 
have  done  so,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  account 
there  delivered.     Illyricum  adjoins  upon  Macedonia ; 
measuring  from  Jerusalem  towards  Rome,  it  lies  close 
behind  it.     If,  therefore,  St.  Paul  traversed  the  whole 
country  of  Macedonia,  the  route  would  necessarily  bring 
him  to  the  confines  of  Illyricum,  and  these  confines  would 
be  described  as  the  extremity  of  his  journey.    Now  the 
account  of  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  the  peninsula  of 
Greece  is  contained  in  these  words  :  "  He  departed  for 
to  go  into  Macedonia  ;  and  when  he  had  gone  over  these 
'parts^  and  had  given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came 
into  Greece."     Acts,  xx.  ^Z,     This  account  allows,  or 
rather  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  St.  Paul,  in  going  over 
Macedonia  (^uXewv  ra  fieprj  EKEiva),  had  passed  so  far  to 
the  west,  as  to  come  into  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
were  contiguous  to  Illyricum,  if  he  did  not  enter  into 
Illyricum  itself.  The  history,  therefore,  and  the  epistles 
so  far  agree,  and  the  agreement  is  much  strengthened  by 
acoincidenceof  ^«w?^.  At  the  time  the  epistle  was  written, 
St.  Paul  might  say,  in  conformity  with  the  history,  that 
he  had  "  come  into  Illyricum  ;"  much  before  that  time, 
he  could  not  have  said  so  ;  for,  upon  his  former  journey 
to  Macedonia,  his  route  is  laid  down  from  the  time  of 
his  landing  at  Philippi  to  his  sailing  from  Corinth.  We 
trace  him  from  Philippi  to  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia ; 
from  thence  to  Thessalonica ;    from   Thessalonica  to 
Berea ;  from   Berea  to  Athens ;   and  from  Athens  to 
Corinth  :  which  track  confines  him  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  therefore  keeps  him  all  the  while 
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at  a  considerable  distance  from  Illyricum.  Upon  his 
second  visit  to  Macedonia,  the  history,  we  have  seen, 
leaves  him  at  liberty.  It  must  have  been,  therefore, 
upon  that  second  visit,  if  at  all,  that  he  approached 
Illyricum  ;  and  this  visit,  we  know,  almost  immediately 
preceded  the  writing  of  the  epistle.  It  was  natural  that 
the  apostle  should  refer  to  a  journey  which  was  fresh  in 
his  thoughts. 

No.  V. 

Chap.  XV.  30.  "  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit, 
that  ye  strive  together  with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God 
for  me,  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  them  that  do  not 
believe,  in  Judaea." — With  this  compare  Acts  xx.  22, 23 : 

"  And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  unto 
Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me 
there,  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every 
city,  saying  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me." 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  it  is  the  same  journey  to 
Jerusalem  which  is  spoken  of  in  these  two  passages  ;  that 
the  epistle  was  written  immediately  before  St.  Paul  set 
forwards  upon  this  journey  from  Achaia  ;  that  the  words 
in  the  Acts  were  uttered  by  him  when  he  had  proceeded 
in  that  journey  as  far  as  Miletus,  in  Lesser  Asia.  This 
being  remembered,  I  observe  that  the  two  passages, 
without  any  resemblance  between  them  that  could  induce 
us  to  suspect  that  they  were  borrowed  from  one  another, 
represent  the  state  of  St.  Paul's  mind,  with  respect  to 
the  event  of  the  journey,  in  terms  of  substantial  agree- 
ment. They  both  express  his  sense  of  danger  in  the 
approaching  visit  to  Jerusalem  :  they  both  express  the 
doubt  which  dwelt  upon  his  thoughts  concerning  what 
might  there  befall  him.     When,  in  his  epistle,  he  en- 
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treats  the  Roman  Christians,  "  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  to  strive 
together  with  him  in  their  prayers  to  God  for  him,  that 
he  might  be  delivered  from  them  which  do  not  believe, 
in  Judaea,"  he  sufficiently  confesses  his  fears.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  see  in  him  the  same  apprehen- 
sions, and  the  same  uncertainty :  **  I  go  bound  in  the 
spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall 
befall  me  there."  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the 
history  his  thoughts  are  more  inclined  to  despondency 
than  in  the  epistle.  In  the  epistle  he  retains  his  hope 
*'  that  he  should  come  unto  them  with  joy  by  the  will 
of  God  :"  in  the  history,  his  mind  yields  to  the  reflection, 
"  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city  that 
bonds  and  afflictions  awaited  him."  Now  that  his  fears 
should  be  greater,  and  his  hopes  less,  in  this  stage  of 
his  journey  than  when  he  wrote  his  epistle,  that  is,  when 
he  first  set  out  upon  it,  is  no  other  alteration  than  might 
well  be  expected ;  since  those  prophetic  intimations  to 
which  he  refers,  when  he  says,  '*  the  Holy  Ghost  wit- 
nesseth in  every  city,"  had  probably  been  received  by 
him  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  and  were  probably 
similar  to  what  we  know  he  received  in  the  remaining 
part  of  it  at  Tyre,  xxi.  4  ;  and  afterwards  from  Agabus 
at  Caesarea,  xxi.  11. 

No.  VI. 

There  is  another  strong  remark  arising  from  the  same 
passage  in  the  epistle  ;  to  make  which  understood,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  state  the  passage  over  again,  and  some- 
what more  at  length. 

"  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's 
sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  to- 
gether with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me,  that 
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I  may  be  delivered  from  them  that  do  not  believe,  in 
Juda?a — that  I  may  come  unto  you  with  joy  by  the  will 
of  God,  and  may  with  you  be  refreshed/' 

I  desire  the  reader  to  call  to  mind  that  part  of  St. 
Paul's  history  which  took  place  after  his  arrival  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  which  employs  the  seven  last  chapters  of 
the  Acts  ;  and  I  build  upon  it  this  observation — that 
supposing  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  have  been  a 
forgery,  and  the  author  of  the  forgery  to  have  had  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  before  him,  and  to  have  there  seen 
that  St.  Paul,  in  fact,  **  was  not  delivered  from  the  un- 
believing Jews,"  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  taken 
into  custody  at  Jerusalem,  and  brought  to  Rome  a  pri- 
soner— it  is  next  to  impossible  that  he  should  have  made 
St.  Paul  express  expectations  so  contrary  to  what  he 
saw  had  been  the  event ;  and  utter  prayers,  with  apparent 
hopes  of  success,  which  he  must  have  known  were  frus- 
trated in  the  issue. 

This  single  consideration  convinces  me,  that  no  con- 
cert or  confederacy  whatever  subsisted  between  the 
Epistle  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  that  what- 
ever coincidences  have  been  or  can  be  pointed  out 
between  them  are  unsophisticated,  and  are  the  result  of 
truth  and  reality. 

It  also  convinces  me  that  the  epistle  was  written  not 
only  in  St.  Paul's  lifetime,  but  before  he  arrived  at 
Jerusalem  ;  for  the  important  events  relating  to  him 
which  took  place  after  his  arrival  at  that  city  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Christian  community  soon  after  they 
happened  :  they  form  the  most  public  part  of  his  history. 
But  had  they  been  known  to  the  author  of  the  epistle — 
in  other  words,  had  they  then  taken  place — -the  passage 
which  we  have  quoted  from  the  epistle  would  not  have 
been  found  there. 
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I  now  proceed  to  state  the  conformity  which  exists 
between  the  argument  of  this  epistle  and  the  history  of 
its  reputed  author.  It  is  enough  for  this  purpose  to 
observe,  that  the  object  of  the  epistle,  that  is,  of  the  ar- 
gumentative part  of  it,  was  to  place  the  Gentile  convert 
upon  a  parity  of  situation  with  the  Jewish,  in  respect  of 
his  religious  condition,  and  his  rank  in  the  divine  favour. 
The  epistle  supports  this  point  by  a  variety  of  arguments ; 
such  as,  that  no  man  of  either  description  was  justified 
by  the  works  of  the  law — for  this  plain  reason,  that  no 
man  had  performed  them ;  that  it  became  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  appoint  another  medium  or  condition  of  justi- 
fication, in  which  new  medium  the  Jewish  peculiarity 
was  merged  and  lost ;  that  Abraham's  own  justification 
was  anterior  to  the  law,  and  independent  of  it ;  that  the 
Jewish  converts  were  to  consider  the  law  as  now  dead, 
and  themselves  as  married  to  another  ;  that  what  the  law 
in  truth  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  w^eak  through  the 
flesh,  God  had  done  by  sending  his  Son  ;  that  God  had 
rejected  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  had  substituted  in 
their  place  a  society  of  believers  in  Christ,  collected  in- 
differently from  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Soon  after  the 
writing  of  this  epistle,  St.  Paul,  agreeably  to  the  inten- 
tion intimated  in  the  epistle  itself,  took  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  The  day  after  he  arrived  there,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  church.  What  passed  at  this  interview 
is  thus  related,  Acts,  xxi.  19  :  *'  When  he  had  saluted 
them,  he  declared  particularly  what  things  God  had 
wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry  :  and,  when 
they  heard  it,  they  glorified  the  Lord ;  and  said  unto 
him.  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands  of  Jews 
there  are  which  believe  ;  and  they  are  all  zealous  of  the 
law ;  and  they  are  informed  of  thee,  that  thou  teachest 
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all  the  Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake 
Moses,  saying,  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their 
children,  neither  to  walk  after  the  customs.'^  St.  Paul 
disclaimed  the  charge  ;  but  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing to  have  led  to  it.  Now  it  is  only  to  suppose  that 
St.  Paul  openly  professed  the  principles  which  the  epistle 
contains ;  that,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  had 
uttered  the  sentiments  which  he  is  here  made  to  write ; 
and  the  matter  is  accounted  for.  Concerning  the  ac- 
cusation which  public  rumour  had  brought  against  him 
to  Jerusalem,  I  will  not  say  that  it  was  just ;  but  I  will 
say,  that  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  epistle  before  us, 
and  if  his  preaching  was  consistent  with  his  writing,  it 
was  extremely  natural :  for  though  it  be  not  a  necessary, 
surely  it  is  an  easy  inference,  that  if  the  Gentile  convert, 
who  did  not  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  held  as  advan- 
tageous a  situation  in  his  religious  interests  as  the  Jewish 
convert  who  did,  there  could  be  no  strong  reason  for 
observing  that  law  at  all.  The  remonstrance  therefore 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  report  which  oc- 
casioned it,  were  founded  in  no  very  violent  miscon- 
struction of  the  apostle's  doctrine.  His  reception  at 
Jerusalem  was  exactly  what  I  should  have  expected  the 
author  of  this  epistle  to  have  met  with.  I  am  entitled 
therefore  to  argue,  that  a  separate  narrative  of  effects 
experienced  by  St.  Paul,  similar  to  what  a  person  might 
be  expected  to  experience  who  held  the  doctrines  ad- 
vanced in  this  epistle,  forms  a  proof  that  he  did  hold 
these  doctrines ;  and  that  the  epistle  bearing  his  name, 
in  which  such  doctrines  are  laid  down,  actually  proceeded 
from  him. 

No.  VIII. 

This  number  is  supplemental  to  the  former.     I  pro- 
pose to  point  out  in  it  two  particulars  in  the  conduct  of 
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the  argument,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  historical  circum- 
stances under  which  the  epistle  was  written ;  which  yet 
are  free  from  all  appearance  of  contrivance,  and  which 
it  would  not,  I  think,  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  a 
sophist  to  contrive. 

1.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  relates  to  the  same 
general  question  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  St.  Paul 
had  founded  the  church  of  Galatia ;  at  Rome  he  had 
never  been.  Observe  now  a  difference  in  his  manner 
of  treating  of  the  same  subject,  corresponding  with  this 
difference  in  his  situation.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians he  puts  the  point  in  a  great  measure  ui^on  authority : 
"  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  him  that 
called  you  into  the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another  Go- 
spel." Gal.  i.  6.  **  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the 
Gospel  which  was  preached  of  me  is  not  after  man  ;  for 
I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it  but 
by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.^'  Ch.i.  H,  12.  *'  I 
am  afraid,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain.'* 
iv.  11,  12.  "  I  desire  to  be  present  with  you  now,  for 
I  stand  in  doubt  of  you."  iv.  20.  "  Behold,  I,  Paul, 
say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall 
profit  you  nothing."  v.  2.  "  This  persuasion  cometh 
not  of  him  that  called  you."  v.  8.  This  is  the  style 
in  which  he  accosts  the  Galatians.  In  the  epistle  to 
the  converts  of  Rome,  where  his  authority  w^as  not  esta- 
blished, nor  his  person  known,  he  puts  the  same  points 
entirely  upon  argument.  The  perusal  of  the  epistle 
will  prove  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  reader ;  and, 
as  the  observation  relates  to  the  whole  contents  of  the 
epistle,  I  forbear  adducing  separate  extracts.  I  repeat 
therefore,  that  we  have  pointed  out  a  distinction  in  the 
two  epistles,  suited  to  the  relation  in  which  the  author 
stood  to  his  different  correspondents. 
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Another  adaptation,  and  somewhat  of  the  same  kind, 
is  the  following : 

2.  The  Jews,  we  know,  were  very  numerous  at  Rome, 
and  probably  formed  a  principal  part  amongst  the  new 
converts ;  so  much  so,  that  the  Christians  seem  to  have 
been  known  at  Rome  rather  as  a  denomination  of  Jews 
than  as  any  thing  else.  In  an  epistle  consequently  to 
the  Roman  believers,  the  point  to  be  endeavoured  after 
by  St.  Paul  was  to  reconcile  the  Jewish  converts  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  Gentiles  were  admitted  by  God  to  a 
parity  of  religious  situation  with  themselves,  and  that 
without  their  being  bound  by  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
Gentile  converts  would  probably  accede  to  this  opinion 
very  readily.  In  this  epistle,  therefore,  though  directed 
to  the  Roman  church  in  general,  it  is  in  truth  a  Jew 
writing  to  Jews.  Accordingly  you  will  take  notice, 
that  as  often  as  his  argument  leads  him  to  say  any  thing 
derogatory  from  the  Jewish  institution,  he  constantly 
follows  it  by  a  softening  clause.  Having  (ii.  28,  29) 
pronounced,  not  much  perhaps  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
native  Jews,  "  that  he  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  out- 
wardly, neither  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in 
the  flesh  ;"  he  adds  immediately,  ''  What  advantage 
then  hath  the  Jew,  or  what  profit  is  there  in  circum- 
cision ?  Much  every  ivayP  Having  in  the  third  chapter, 
ver.  28,  brought  his  argument  to  this  formal  conclusion, 
*'  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law,"  he  presently  subjoins,  ver.  31,  "  Do  we  then 
make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  God  forbid  !  Yea, 
we  establish  the  law,'*  In  the  seventh  chapter,  when 
in  the  sixth  verse  he  had  advanced  the  bold  assertion, 
"  that  now  we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being 
dead  wherein  we  were  held  ;"  in  the  very  next  verse  he 
comes  in  with  this  healing  question,  **  What  shall  we 
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say  then  ?  Is  the  law  sin  ?  God  forbid  !  Nay,  I  had  not 
known  sin  but  by  the  law."  Having  in  the  following 
words  insinuated,  or  rather  more  than  insinuated,  the 
inefficacy  of  the  Jewish  law,  viii.  3,  **  for  what  the  law 
could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh, 
God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh ;"  after  a  di- 
gression indeed,  but  that  sort  of  a  digression  which  he 
could  never  resist,  a  rapturous  contemplation  of  his 
Christian  hope,  and  which  occupies  the  latter  part  of 
this  chapter  ;  we  find  him  in  the  next,  as  if  sensible  that 
he  had  said  something  which  would  give  offence,  re- 
turning to  his  Jewish  brethren  in  terms  of  the  warmest 
affection  and  respect.  *'  I  Say  the  truth  in  Christ  Jesus  ; 
I  lie  not ;  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual 
sorrow  in  my  heart :  for  I  could  wish  that  myself  were 
accursed  from  Christ,  ^r  mi/  brethren,  myhinsmen  ac- 
cording  to  the  flesh,  who  are  Israelites,  to  whom  per- 
taineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants, 
and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and 
the  promises;  whose  are  the  fathers ;  and  of  whom,  as 
concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  cameJ^  When,  in  the 
thirty-first  and  thirty-second  verses  of  this  ninth  chapter, 
he  represented  to  the  Jews  the  error  of  even  the  best 
of  their  nation,  by  telling  them  that  ''  Israel,  which 
followed  after  the  law  of  righteousness,  had  not  attained 
to  the  law  of  righteousness,  because  they  sought  it  not 
by  faith,  but  as  it  were  by  the  works  of  the  law,  for  they 
stumbled  at  that  stumbling-stone,"  he  takes  care  to 
annex  to  this  declaration  these  conciliating  expressions  : 
"  Brethren,  my  hearfs  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for 
Israel  is,  that  they  might  be  saved  :  for  I  bear  them 
record  that  they  have  a  %eal  of  God,  but  not  according 
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to  knowledge."  Lastly,  having,  ch.  x.  20,  21,  by  the 
application  of  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  insinuated  the  most 
ungrateful  of  all  propositions  to  a  Jewish  ear,  the  re- 
jection of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  God's  peculiar  people  ; 
he  hastens,  as  it  were,  to  qualify  the  intelligence  of  their 
fall  by  this  interesting  expostulation  :  "  I  say,  then,  hath 
God  cast  away  his  people  (i.  e.  wholly  and  entirely)  ? 
God  forbid !  for  I  also  am  an  Israelite  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  God  hath  not  cast 
away  his  people  which  he  foreknew ;"  and  follows  this 
thought,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eleventh  chapter, 
in  a  series  of  reflections  calculated  to  soothe  the  Jew- 
ish converts,  as  well  as  to  procure  from  their  Gentile 
brethren  respect  to  the  Jewish  institution.  Now  all 
this  is  perfectly  natural.  In  a  real  St.  Paul  writing  to 
real  converts,  it  is  what  anxiety  to  bring  them  over  to 
his  persuasion  would  naturally  produce  ;  but  there  is  an 
earnestness  and  a  personality,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  in  the 
manner,  which  a  cold  forgery,  I  apprehend,  would 
neither  have  conceived  nor  supported. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

No.  1. 

Before  we  proceed  to  compare  this  epistle  with  the 
history,  or  with  any  other  epistle,  we  will  employ  one 
number  in  stating  certain  remarks  applicable  to  our 
argument,  which  arise  from  a  perusal  of  the  epistle 
itself. 
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By  an  expression  in  the  first  verse  of  the  seventh 
chapter,    "  now    concerning    the    things    whereof    ye 
wrote    unto    me,"  it  appears,  that   this   letter  to  the 
Corinthians  was  written    by    St.    Paul    in    answer   to 
one  which  he  had  received  from  them  ;  and  that  the 
seventh,  and  some  of  the  following  chapters,  are  taken 
up  in  resolving  certain  doubts,  and  regulating  certain 
points  of  order,  concerning  which  the  Corinthians  had 
in  their  letter  consulted  him.     This  alone  is  a  circum- 
stance considerably  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
epistle  ;  for  it  must  have  been  a  far-fetched  contrivance 
in  a  forgery,  first  to  have  feigned  the  receipt  of  a. letter 
from  the  church  of  Corinth,  which  letter   does   not 
appear ;  and  then  to  have  drawn  up  a  fictitious  answer 
to  it,  relative  to  a  great  variety  of  doubts  and  inquiries, 
purely  oeconomical  and  domestic ;  and  which,  though 
likely  enough  to  have  occurred  to  an  infant  society,  in 
a  situation  and  under  an  institution  so  novel  as  that  of 
a  Christian  church  then  was,  it  must  have  very  much 
exercised  the  author's  invention,  and  could  have  an- 
swered no  imaginable  purpose  of  forgery,  to  introduce 
the  mention  of  at  all.     Particulars  of  the  kind  we  refer 
to  are  such  as  the  following :    the  rule  of  duty  and 
prudence  relative  to  entering  into  marriage,  as  appli- 
cable   to   virgins,  to  widows;    the   case    of  husbands 
married   to    unconverted  wives,  of  wives   having   un- 
converted husbands ;  that  case  where  the  unconverted 
party  chooses  to  separate,  where  he  chooses  to  con- 
tinue  the  union ;    the  effect  which    their   conversion 
produced  upon  their  prior  state,  of  circumcision,  of 
slavery ;  the  eating  of  things  offered  to  idols,  as  it  was 
in  itself,  as  others  were  affected  by  it ;  the  joining  in 
idolatrous  sacrifices ;   the  decorum  to  be  observed  in 
their  religious  assemblies,  the  order  of  speaking,  the 
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silence  of  women,  the  covering  or  uncovering  of  the 
head,  as  it  became  men,  as  it  became  women.  These 
subjects,  with  their  several  subdivisions,  are  so  par- 
ticular, minute,  and  numerous,  that,  though  they  be 
exactly  agreeable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  letter  was  written,  nothing,  I  believe, 
but  the  existence  and  reality  of  those  circumstances 
could  have  suggested  to  the  writer's  thoughts. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  nor  the  principal  observa- 
tion upon  the  correspondence  between  the  church  of 
Corinth  and  their  apostle,  which  I  wish  to  point  out. 
It  appears,  I  think,  in  this  correspondence,  that  although 
the  Corinthians  had  written  to  St.  Paul,  requesting  his 
answer  and  his  directions  in  the  several  points  above 
enumerated,  yet  that  they  had  not  said  one  syllable 
about  the  enormities  and  disorders  which  had  crept  in 
amongst  them,  and  in  the  blame  of  which  they  all 
shared ;  but  that  St.  Paul's  information  concerning 
the  irregularities  then  prevailing  at  Corinth  had  come 
round  to  him  from  other  quarters.  The  quarrels  and 
disputes  excited  by  their  contentious  adherence  to  their 
different  teachers,  and  by  their  placing  of  them  in  com- 
petition with  one  another,  were  not  mentioned  in  their 
letter^  but  communicated  to  St.  Paul  by  more  private 
intelligence :  "  It  hath  been  declared  unto  me,  my 
brethren,  hy  them  which  are  of  the  house  of  CMoe, 
that  there  are  contentions  among  you.  Now  this  I 
say,  that  every  one  of  you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I 
of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ."  (i.  11, 
12).  The  incestuous  marriage  *'  of  a  man  with  his 
father's  wife,"  which  St.  Paul  reprehends  with  so  much 
severity  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  our  epistle,  and  which  was 
not  the  crime  of  an  individual  only,  but  a  crime  in  which 
the  whole  church,  by  tolerating  and  conniving  at  it,  had 
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rendered  themselves  partakers,  did  not  come  to  St.  Paul's 
knowledge  by  the  letter^  but  by  a  rumour  which  had 
reached  his  ears  :  "7^  is  reported  commonly  that  there 
is  fornication  among  you,  and  such  fornication  as  is  not 
so  much  as  named  among  the  Gentiles,  that  one  should 
have  his  father's  wife ;  and  ye  are  puffed  up,  and  have 
not  rather  mourned  that  he  that  hath  done  this  deed 
might  be  taken  away  from  among  you."  (v  .1,  2.)  Their 
going  to  law  before  the  judicature  of  the  country,  rather 
than  arbitrate  and  adjust  their  disputes  among  them- 
selves, which  St.  Paul  animadverts  upon  with  his  usual 
plainness,  was  not  intimated  to  him  in  the  letter^  be- 
cause he  tells  them  his  opinion  of  this  conduct  before 
he  comes  to  the  contents  of  the  letter.  Their  litigious- 
ness  is  censured  by  St.  Paul  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his 
epistle,  and  it  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
chapter  that  he  proceeds  upon  the  articles  which  he 
found  in  their  letter  ;  and  he  proceeds  upon  them  with 
this  preface  :  **  Now  concerning  the  things  whereof  ye 
wrote  unto  me'*  (vii.  1);  which  introduction  he  would 
not  have  used  if  he  had  been  already  discussing  any  of 
the  subjects  concerning  which  they  had  written.  Their 
irregularities  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the 
utter  perversion  of  the  institution  which  ensued,  were 
not  in  the  letter,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  in  which 
St.  Paul  mentions  the  notice  he  had  received  of  it : 
*'  Now  in  this  that  I  declare  unto  you,  I  praise  you  not, 
that  ye  come  together  not  for  the  better,  but  for  the 
worse ;  for  first  of  all,  when  ye  come  together  in  the 
church,  /  hear  that  there  be  divisions  among  you,  and 
I  parthj  believe  it  J'  Now  that  the  Corinthians  should, 
in  their  own  letter,  exhibit  the  fair  side  of  their  conduct 
to  the  apostle,  and  conceal  from  him  the  faults  of  their 
behaviour,  was  extremely  natural,  and  extremely  pro- 
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bable :  but  it  was  a  distinction  which  would  not,  I  think, 
have  easily  occurred  to  the  author  of  a  forgery ;  and 
much  less  likely  is  it,  that  it  should  have  entered  into 
his  thoughts  to  make  the  distinction  appear  in  the  way 
in  which  it  does  appear,  viz.  not  by  the  original  letter, 
not  by  any  express  observation  upon  it  in  the  answer, 
but  distantly  by  marks  perceivable  in  the  manner,  or 
in  the  order,  in  which  St.  Paul  takes  notice  of  their 
faults. 

No.  II. 

Our  epistle  purports  to  have  been  written  after  St. 
Paul  had  already  been  at  Corinth  :  "I,  brethren,  when 
I  came  unto  you,  came  not  with  excellency  of  speech 
or  of  wisdom"  (ii.  1)  :  and  in  many  other  places  to  the 
same  effect.  It  purports  also  to  have  been  written  upon 
the  eve  of  another  visit  to  that  church :  **  I  will  come 
to  you  shortly,  if  the  Lord  will"  (iv.  19) ;  and  again, 
**  I  will  come  to  you  when  I  shall  pass  through  Mace- 
donia." (xvi.  5),  Now  the  history  relates  that  St.  Paul 
did  in  fact  visit  Corinth  twice:  once  as  recorded  at 
length  in  the  eighteenth,  and  a  second  time  as  men- 
tioned briefly  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts. 
The  same  history  also  informs  us  (Acts,  xx.  1),  that  it 
was  from  Ephesus  St.  Paul  proceeded  upon  his  second 
journey  into  Greece.  Therefore,  as  the  epistle  purports 
to  have  been  written  a  short  time  preceding  that  jour- 
ney ;  and  as  St.  Paul,  the  history  tells  us,  had  resided 
more  than  two  years  at  Ephesus,  before  he  set  out  upon 
it,  it  follows  that  it  must  have  been  from  Ephesus,  to  be 
consistent  with  the  history,  that  the  epistle  was  written ; 
and  every  note  of  place  in  the  epistle  agrees  with  this 
supposition.  *'  If,  after  the  manner  of  men,  I  have 
fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me, 
if  the  dead  rise  not?"   (xv.  3^).      I  allow  that  the 
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apostle  might  say  this,  wherever  he  was ;  but  it  was 
more  natural  and  more  to  the  purpose  to  say  it,  if  he 
was  at  Ephesus  at  the  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  those 
conflicts  to  which  the  expression  relates.  "  The 
churches  of  Asia  salute  you."  (xvi.  19.)  Asia,  through- 
out the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  does  not  mean  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  or  Ana- 
tolia, nor  even  the  whole  of  the  proconsular  Asia,  but  a 
district  in  the  anterior  part  of  that  country,  called  Ly- 
dian  Asia,  divided  from  the  rest,  much  as  Portugal  is 
from  Spain,  and  of  which  district  Ephesus  was  the 
capital.  "  Aquila  and  Priscilla  salute  you."  (xvi.  19). 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  at  Ephesus  during  the  period 
within  which  this  epistle  was  written.  (Acts,  xviii.  18. 
26).  "  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost."  (xvi.  8.) 
This,  I  apprehend,  is  in  terms  almost  asserting  that 
he  was  at  Ephesus  at  the  time  of  writing  the  epistle. — 
**  A  great  and  effectual  door  is  opened  unto  me."  (xvi.  9.) 
How  well  this  declaration  corresponded  with  the  state 
of  things  at  Ephesus,  and  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in 
these  parts,  we  learn  from  the  reflection  with  which  the 
historian  concludes  the  account  of  certain  transactions 
which  passed  there :  "  So  mightily  grew  the  word  of 
God  and  prevailed"  (Acts,  xix.  SO) ;  as  well  as  from 
the  complaint  of  Demetrius,  *'  that  not  only  at  Ephesus, 
but  also  throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded, 
and  turned  away  much  people."  (xix.  26). — **  And 
there  are  many  adversaries,"  says  the  epistle,  (xvi.  9). 
Look  into  the  history  of  this  period :  "  When  divers 
were  hardened  and  believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of  that 
way  before  the  multitude,  he  departed  from  them,  and 
separated  the  disciples."  The  conformity  therefore 
upon  this  head  of  comparison  is  circumstantial  and  per- 
fect. If  any  one  think  that  tliis  is  a  conformity  so  ob- 
vious, that  any  forger  of  tolerable  caution  and  sagacity 
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would  have  taken  care  to  preserve  it,  I  must  desire  such 
a  one  to  read  the  epistle  for  himself;  and,  when  he  has 
done  so,  to  declare  whether  he  has  discovered  one  mark 
of  art  or  design  ;  whether  the  notes  of  time  and  place 
appear  to  him  to  be  inserted  with  any  reference  to  each 
other,  with  any  view  of  their  being  compared  with  each 
other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  visible  agree- 
ment with  the  history,  in  respect  of  them. 

No.  III. 

Chap.  iv.  17 — 19.  *'  For  this  cause  I  have  sent 
unto  you  Timotheus,  who  is  my  beloved  son  and  faith- 
ful in  the  Lord,  who  shall  bring  you  into  remembrance 
of  my  ways  which  be  in  Christ,  as  I  teach  every  where 
in  every  church.  Now  some  are  puffed  up,  as  though 
I  would  not  come  unto  you  ;  but  I  will  come  unto  you 
shortly,  if  the  Lord  will." 

With  this  I  compare  Acts,  xix.  21,  22 :  **  After 
these  things  were  ended,  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit, 
when  he  had  passed  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  ;  saying.  After  I  have  been  there,  I 
must  also  see  Rome ;  so  he  sent  unto  Macedonia  two 
of  them  that  ministered  unto  him,  Timotheus  and 
Erastus." 

Though  it  be  not  said,  it  appears  I  think  with  suf- 
ficient certainty,  I  mean  from  the  history,  independently 
of  the  epistle,  that  Timothy  was  sent  upon  this  occasion 
into  Achaia,  of  which  Corinth  was  the  capital  city,  as 
well  as  into  Macedonia :  for  the  sending  of  Timothy 
and  Erastus  is,  in  the  passage  where  it  is  mentioned, 
plainly  connected  with  St.  Paul's  own  journey  :  he  sent 
them  hefore  him.  As  he  therefore  purposed  to  go  into 
Achaia  himself,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  to 
go  thither  also.  Nevertheless,  they  are  said  only  to 
have  been  sent  into  Macedonia,  because  Macedonia  was 
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m  truth  the  country  to  which  they  went  immediately 
from  Ephesus ;  being  directed,  as  we  suppose,  to  pro- 
ceed afterwards  from  thence  into  Achaia.  If  this  be 
so,  the  narrative  agrees  with  the  epistle  ;  and  the  agree- 
ment is  attended  with  very  little  appearance  of  design. 
One  thing  at  least  concerning  it  is  certain  :  that  if  this 
passage  of  St.  Paul's  history  had  been  taken  from  his 
letter,  it  would  have  sent  Timothy  to  Corinth  by  name, 
or  expressly  however  into  Achaia. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  in  these  two  pass- 
ages much  less  obvious,  in  which  an  agreement  holds 
without  any  room  for  suspicion  that  it  was  produced  by 
design.  We  have  observed  that  the  sending  of  Timothy 
into  the  peninsula  of  Greece  was  connected  in  the  nar- 
rative with  St.  Paul's  own  journey  thither ;  it  is  stated 
as  the  effect  of  the  same  resolution.  Paul  purposed  to 
go  into  Macedonia;  *'  so  he  sent  two  of  them  that 
ministered  unto  him,  Timotheus  and  Erastus."  Now 
in  the  epistle  also  you  remark  that,  when  the  apostle 
mentions  his  having  sent  Timothy  unto  them,  in  the 
very  next  sentence  he  speaks  of  his  own  visit :  **  for 
this  cause  have  I  sent  unto  you  Timotheus,  who  is  my 
beloved  son,"  &c.  **  Now  some  are  puffed  up,  as  though 
I  would  not  come  to  you  ;  but  I  \y'\\\  come  to  you 
shortly,  if  God  will."  Timothy's  journey,  we  see,  is 
mentioned  in  the  history  and  in  the  epistle,  in  close 
connexion  with  St.  Paul's  own.  Here  is  the  same  order 
of  thought  and  intention  ;  yet  conveyed  under  such 
diversity  of  circumstance  and  expression,  and  the  men- 
tion of  them  in  the  epistle  so  allied  to  the  occasion 
which  introduces  it,  vi%,  the  insinuation  of  his  adver- 
saries that  he  would  come  to  Corinth  no  more,  that  I 
am  persuaded  no  attentive  reader  will  believe  that  these 
passages  were  written  in  concert  with  one  another,  or 
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will  doubt  but  that  the  agreement  is  unsought  and  un- 
contrived. 

But,  in  the  Acts,  Erastus  accompanied  Timothy  in 
this  journey,  of  whom  no  mention  is  made  in  the  epistle. 
From  what  has  been  said  in  our  observations  upon  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  it  appears  probable  that  Erastus 
was  a  Corinthian.  If  so,  though  he  accompanied  Ti- 
mothy to  Corinth,  he  was  only  returning  home,  and 
Timothy  was  the  messenger  charged  with  St.  Paul's 
orders. — At  any  rate,  this  discrepancy  shows  that  the 
passages  were  not  taken  from  one  another. 

No.  IV. 

Chap.  xvi.  10,  11. — "  Now,  if  Timotheus  come,  see 
that  he  may  be  with  you  without  fear;  for  he  worketh 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  I  also  do :  let  no  man  there- 
fore despise  him,  but  conduct  him  forth  in  peace,  that 
he  may  come  unto  me,  for  I  look  for  him  with  the 
brethren." 

From  the  passage  considered  in  the  preceding  num- 
ber, it  appears  that  Timothy  was  sent  to  Corinth,  either 
with  the  epistle,  or  before  it :  "  for  this  cause  have  I 
sent  unto  you  Timotheus."  From  the  passage  now 
quoted,  we  infer  that  Timothy  was  not  sent  with  the 
epistle ;  for  had  he  been  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  or 
accompanied  it,  would  St.  Paul  in  that  letter  have  said, 
"  i/^  Timothy  come?"  Nor  is  the  sequel  consistent 
with  the  supposition  of  his  carrying  the  letter ;  for  if 
Timothy  was  with  the  apostle  when  he  wrote  the  letter, 
could  he  say,  as  he  does,  "  I  look  for  him  with  the 
brethren  ?"  I  conclude  therefore,  that  Timothy  had 
left  St.  Paul  to  proceed  upon  his  journey  before  the 
letter  was  written.  Farther,  the  passage  before  us 
seems  to  imply,  that  Timothy  was  not  expected  by 
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St.  Paul  to  arrive  at  Corinth  till  after  they  had  received 
the  letter.  He  gives  them  directions  in  the  letter  hovyr 
to  treat  hfm  when  he  should  arrive  :  "  If  he  come,"  act 
towards  him  so  and  so.  Lastly,  the  whole  form  of  ex« 
pression  is  most  naturally  applicable  to  the  supposition 
of  Timothy's  coming  to  Corinth,  not  directly  from  St. 
Paul,  but  from  some  other  quarter;  and  that  his  in- 
structions had  been,  when  he  should  reach  Corinth,  to 
return.  Now,  how  stands  this  matter  in  the  history  ? 
Turn  to  the  nineteenth  chapter  and  twenty-first  verse 
of  the  Acts,  and  you  will  find  that  Timothy  did  not, 
when  sent  from  Ephesus,  where  he  left  St.  Paul,  and 
where  the  present  epistle  was  written,  proceed  by  a 
straight  course  to  Corinth,  but  that  he  went  round 
through  Macedonia.  This  clears  up  every  thing;  for, 
although  Timothy  was  sent  forth  upon  his  journey  be- 
fore the  letter  was  written,  yet  he  might  not  reach 
Corinth  till  after  the  letter  arrived  there  ;  and  he  would 
come  to  Corinth,  when  he  did  come,  not  directly  from 
St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  but  from  some  part  of  Macedonia. 
Here,  therefore,  is  a  circumstantial  and  critical  agree- 
ment, and  unquestionably  without  design  ;  for  neither 
of  the  two  passages  in  the  epistle  mentions  Timothy's 
journey  into  Macedonia  at  all,  though  nothing  but  a 
circuit  of  that  kind  can  explain  and  reconcile  the  ex- 
pres^ons  which  the  writer  uses. 

No.  V. 

Chap.  i.  1^.  "Now  this  I  say,  that  everyone  of  you 
saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas, 
and  I  of  Christ.'' 

Also,  iii.  6.  "  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but 
God  gave  the  increase." 

This  expression,  "I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,'* 
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imports  two  things :  first,  that  Paul  had  been  at  Corinth 
before  Apollos  ;  secondly,  that  Apollos  had  been  at  Co- 
rinth after  Paul,  but  before  the  writing  of  this  epistle. 
This  implied  account  of  the  several  events,  and  of  the 
order  in  which  they  took  place,  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  history.  St.  Paul,  after  his  first  visit  into  Greece, 
returned  from  Corinth  into  Syria  by  the  way  of  Ephesus ; 
and,  dropping  his  companions  Aquila  and  Priscilla  at 
Ephesus,  he  proceeded  forwards  to  Jerusalem ;  from  Je- 
rusalem he  descended  to  Antioch;  and  from  thence 
made  a  progress  through  some  of  the  upper  or  northern 
provinces  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  Acts,  xviii.  19.  ^3  *•  during 
which  progress,  and  consequently  in  the  interval  be- 
tween St.  Paul's  first  and  second  visit  to  Corinth,  and 
consequently  also  before  the  writing  of  this  epistle,  which 
was  at  Ephesus  two  years  at  least  after  the  apostle's  re- 
turn from  his  progress,  we  hear  of  Apollos,  and  we  hear 
of  him  at  Corinth.  Whilst  St.  Paul  was  engaged,  as 
hath  been  said,  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  Apollos  came 
down  to  Ephesus;  and  being,  in  St.  Paul's  absence,  in- 
structed by  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  having  obtained 
letters  of  recommendation  from  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
he  passed  over  to  Achaia ;  and  when  he  was  there,  we 
read  that  he  *'  helped  them  much  which  had  believed 
through  grace,  for  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and 
that  publicly."  Acts,  xviii.  S7,  28.  To  have  brought 
Apollos  into  Achaia,  of  which  Corinth  was  the  capital 
city,  as  well  as  the  principal  Christian  church  ;  and  to 
have  shown  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  that  country, 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  But  the 
history  happens  also  to  mention  Corintli  by  name,  as  the 
place  in  which  Apollos,  after  his  arrival  in  Achaia,  fixed 
his  residence :  for,  proceeding  with  the  account  of  St. 
Paul's  travels,  it  tells  us,  that  while  Apollos  was  at  Co- 
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rinth,  Paul,  having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts, 
came  down  to  Ephesus,  xix.  1.  What  is  said  therefore 
of  Apollos  in  the  epistle  coincides  exactly,  and  especially 
in  the  point  of  chronology,  with  what  is  delivered  con- 
cerning him  in  the  history.  The  only  question  now  is, 
whether  the  allusions  were  made  with  a  regard  to  this 
coincidence.  Now,  the  occasions  and  purposes  for  which 
the  name  of  Apollos  is  introduced  in  the  Acts  and  in  the 
Epistles  are  so  independent  and  so  remote,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  the  smallest  reference  from  one  to 
the  other.  Apollos  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  history  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla^ 
and  for  the  very  singular  circumstance  of  his  "knowing 
only  the  baptism  of  John."  In  the  epistle,  where  none 
of  these  circumstances  are  taken  notice  of,  his  name  first 
occurs,  for  the  purpose  of  reproving  the  contentious  spirit 
of  the  Corinthians ;  and  it  occurs  only  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  some  others:  "Every  one  of  you  saith,  I  am  of 
Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of 
Christ."  The  second  passage  in  which  Apollos  appears, 
"I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,"  fixes,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, the  order  of  time  amongst  three  distinct  events: 
but  it  fixes  this,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  without  the 
writer  perceiving  that  he  was  doing  any  such  thing. 
The  sentence  fixes  this  order  in  exact  conformity  with 
the  history;  but  it  is  itself  introduced  solely  for  the 
sake  of  the  reflection  which  follows  : — "  Neither  is  he 
that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth,  but 
God  that  giveth  the  increase." 

No.  VI. 

Chap.  iv.  11,  12.     '*  Even  unto  this  present  hour  we 
both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  are  naked,  and  are  buffeted, 
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and  have  no  certain  dwelling-place ;  and  labour,  work- 
ing with  our  own  hands." 

We  are  expressly  told  in  the  history,  that  at  Corinth 
St.  Paul  laboured  with  his  own  hands :  "  He  found 
Aquila  and  Priscilla ;  and,  because  he  was  of  the  same 
craft,  he  abode  with  them,  and  wrought ;  for  by  their 
occupation  they  were  tent-makers."  But,  in  the  text 
before  us,  he  is  made  to  say,  that  "  he  laboured  even 
unto  the  present  hour^^  that  is,  to  the  time  of  writing 
the  epistle  at  Ephesus.  Now,  in  the  narration  of  St. 
Paul's  transactions  at  Ephesus,  delivered  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Acts,  nothing  is  said  of  his  work- 
ing with  his  own  hands;  but  in  the  twentieth  chapter 
we  read,  that  upon  his  return  from  Greece,  he  sent  for 
the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  to  meet  him  at 
Miletus  ;  and  in  the  discourse  which  he  there  addressed 
to  them,  amidst  some  other  reflections  which  he  calls 
to  their  remembrance,  we  find  the  following  :  "I  have 
coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel ;  yea,  you 
yourselves  also  know,  that  these  hands  have  ministered 
unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with  me." 
The  reader  will  not  forget  to  remark,  that  though  St. 
Paul  be  now  at  Miletus,  it  is  to  the  elders  of  the  church 
of  Ephesus  he  is  speaking,  when  he  says,  "  Ye  yourselves 
know  that  these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  neces- 
sities ;"  and  that  the  whole  discourse  relates  to  his  con- 
duct during  his  last  preceding  residence  at  Ephesus, 
That  manual  labour,  therefore,  which  he  had  exercised 
at  Corinth,  he  continued  at  Ephesus  \  and  not  only  so, 
but  continued  it  during  that  particular  residence  at 
Ephesus,  near  the  conclusion  of  which  this  epistle  was 
written  ;  so  that  he  might  with  the  strictest  truth  say  at 
the  time  of  writing  the  epistle,  "  Even  unto  this  present 
hour  we  labour,  working  with  our  own  hands,"     The 
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correspondency  is  sufficient,  then,  as  to  the  undesigned- 
ness  of  it.  It  is  manifest  to  my  judgment,  that  if  the 
history,  in  this  article,  had  been  taken  from  the  epistle, 
this  circumstance,  if  it  appeared  at  all,  would  have  ap- 
peared in  its  place,  that  is,  in  the  direct  account  of  St. 
Paul's  transactions  at  Ephesus.  The  correspondency 
would  not  have  been  effected,  as  it  is,  by  a  kind  of  re- 
flected stroke,  that  is,  by  a  reference  in  a  subsequent 
speech,  to  what  in  the  narrative  was  omitted.  Nor  is  it 
likely,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  circumstance  which  is 
not  extant  in  the  history  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  should 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  factitious  allusion,  in  an 
epistle  purporting  to  be  written  by  him  from  that  place ; 
not  to  mention  that  the  allusion  itself,  especially  as  to 
time,  is  too  oblique  and  general  to  answer  any  purpose 
of  forgery  whatever. 

No.  VII. 

Chap.  ix.  SO.  **  And  unto  the  Jews,  I  became  as  a 
Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews  ;  to  them  that  are  under 
the  law,  as  under  the  law." 

We  have  the  disposition  here  described,  exemplified 
in  two  instances  which  the  history  records ;  one.  Acts, 
xvi.  3 :  "  Him  (Timothy)  would  Paul  have  to  go  forth 
with  him,  and  took  and  circumcised  him,  because  of 
the  Jews  in  those  quarters ;  for  they  knew  all  that  his 
father  was  a  Greek."  This  was  before  the  writing  of 
the  epistle.  The  other.  Acts,  xxi.  23.  26,  and  after 
the  writing  of  the  epistle  :  *'  Do  this  that  we  say  to  thee  ; 
we  have  four  men  which  have  a  vow  on  them  :  them  take, 
and  purify  thyself  with  them,  that  they  may  shave  their 
heads ;  and  all  may  know  that  those  things,  whereof 
they  were  informed  concerning  thee,  are  nothing ;  but 
that  thou  thyself  also  walkest  orderly,  and  keepest  the 
law. — Then  Paul  took  the  men,  and  the  next  day,  pu- 
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rvfylng  himself  with  them,  entered  into  the  temple T 
Nor  does  this  concurrence  between  the  character  and 
the  instances  look  like  the  result  of  contrivance.  St. 
Paul,  in  the  epistle,  describes,  or  is  made  to  describe, 
his  own  accommodating  conduct  towards  Jews  and  to- 
wards Gentiles,  towards  the  weak  and  over-scrupulous, 
towards  men  indeed  of  every  variety  of  character  ;  "  to 
them  that  are  without  law  as  without  law,  being  not 
without  law  to  God,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ,  that 
I  might  gain  them  that  are  without  law^  \  to  the  Weak 
became  I  as  w^eak,  that  I  might  gain  the  weak  ;  I  am 
made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  gain  some." 
This  is  the  sequel  of  the  text  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  present  number.  Taking  therefore  the  whole 
passage  together,  the  apostle's  condescension  to  the 
Jews  is  mentioned  only  as  a  part  of  his  general  dispo- 
sition towards  all.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  character 
should  have  been  made  up  from  the  instances  in  the  Acts, 
which  relate  solely  to  his  dealings  with  the  Jews.  It  is 
not  probable  that  a  sophist  should  take  his  hint  from 
those  instances,  and  then  extend  it  so  much  beyond 
them  :  and  it  is  still  more  incredible  that  the  two  in- 
stances, in  the  Acts,  circumstantially  related  and  inter- 
woven with  the  history,  should  have  been  f^ibricated  in 
order  to  suit  the  character  which  St.  Paul  gives  of  him- 
self in  the  epistle. 

No.  VIII. 

Chap.  i.  14—17.  "  1  thank  God  that  I  baptised 
none  of  you  but  Crispus  and  Gains,  lest  any  should  say 
that  I  baptised  in  my  own  name  ;  and  I  baptised  also  the 
household  of  Stephanas :  besides,  I  know  not  whether 
I  baptised  any  other  ;  for  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptise, 
but  to  preach  the  Gospel." 

It  may  be  expected  that  those  whom  the  apostle  bap- 
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tised  with  his  own  hands,  were  converts  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  some  circumstance,  either  of  eminence, 
or  of  connexion  with  him.  Accordingly,  of  the  three 
names  here  mentioned,  Crispus,  we  find,  from  Acts, 
xviii.  8,  was  a  "  chief  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at 
Corinth,  who  believed  in  the  Lord,  with  all  his  house." 
Gains,  it  appears  from  Romans,  xvi.  23,  was  St.  Paul's 
host  at  Corinth,  and  the  host,  he  tells  us,  **  of  the  whole 
church."  The  household  of  Stephanas,  we  read  in  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  this  epistle,  "  were  the  first  fruits 
of  Achaia."  Here  therefore  is  the  propriety  we  ex- 
pected :  and  it  is  a  proof  of  reality  not  to  be  contemned  ; 
for  their  names  appearing  in  the  several  places  in  which 
they  occur,  with  a  mark  of  distinction  belonging  to  each, 
could  hardly  be  the  eflPect  of  chance,  without  any  truth 
to  direct  it :  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  suppose  that 
they  were  picked  out  from  these  passages,  and  brought 
together  in  the  text  before  us,  in  order  to  display  a 
conformity  of  names,  is  both  improbable  in  itself,  and 
is  rendered  more  so  by  the  purpose  for  which  they  arc 
introduced.  They  come  in  to  assist  St.  Paul's  excul- 
pation of  himself,  against  the  possible  charge  of  having 
assumed  the  character  of  the  founder  of  a  separate  re- 
ligion, and  with  no  other  visible,  or,  as  I  think,  imagina- 
ble design*. 

*  Chap.  i.  1.  "  Paul  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ, 
through  the  will  of  God,  and  Sosthenes,  our  brother,  unto  the  church 
of  God  which  is  at  Corinth."  The  only  account  we  have  of  any  person 
who  bore  the  name  of  Sosthenes,  is  found  in  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  the  Acts.  When  the  Jews  at  Corinth  had  brought  Paul  before 
Gallio,  and  Gallio  had  dismissed  their  complaint  as  unworthy  of  his 
interference,  and  had  driven  them  from  the  judgment-seat,  "  then 
all  the  Greeks,"  says  the  historian,  "  took  Sosthenes,  the  chief  ruler 
of  the  synagogue,  and  beat  him  before  the  judgment-seat."  The 
Sosthenes  here  spoken  of  was  a  Corinthian  ;  and,  if  he  was  a  Christian, 

VOL.  II.  U 
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No.  IX. 

Chap.  xvi.  10,  11.  *'  Now,  if  Timotheus  come,  let 
no  man  despise  him." — Why  despise  him  ?  This  charge 
is  not  given  concerning  any  other  messenger  whom  St. 

and  with  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  was  likely  enough  to 
be  joined  with  him  in  the  salutation  of  the  Corinthian  church.  But 
here  occurs  a  difficulty.  If  Sosthenes  was  a  Christian  at  the  time 
of  this  uproar,  why  should  the  Greeks  beat  him  ?  The  assault  upon 
the  Christians  was  made  by  the  Jews.  It  was  the  Jews  who  had 
brought  Paul  before  the  magistrate.  If  it  had  been  the  Jews  also 
who  had  beaten  Sosthenes,  I  should  not  have  doubted  but  that  he 
had  been  a  favourer  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  same  person  who  is  joined 
with  him  in  the  epistle.  Let  us  see  therefore  whether  there  be  not 
some  error  in  our  present  text.  The  Alexandrian  manuscript  gives 
TTavTEQ  alone,  without  ol  'EXXrjveQ,  and  it  is  followed  in  this  reading 
by  the  Coptic  version,  by  the  Arabian  version,  published  by  Erpenius, 
by  the  Vulgate,  and  by  Bede's  Latin  version.  The  Greek  manu- 
scripts again,  as  well  as  Chrysostom,  give  ol  lov^atoi,  in  the  place  of 
ol  'EWrjvEQ.  A  great  plurality  of  manuscripts  authorise  the  reading 
which  is  retained  in  our  copies.  In  this  variety  it  appears  to  me 
extremely  probable  that  the  historian  originally  wrote  TvawEQ  alone, 
and  that  ol  'E\Xr]ve£  and  6l  lov^aioi  have  been  respectively  added  as 
explanatory  of  what  the  word  Travreg  was  supposed  to  mean.  The 
sentence,  without  the  addition  of  either  name,  would  run  very  per- 
spicuously thus,  *'  Kcti  airrfkaaev  avrovg  airo  rov  j3r}iJ,aT0Q'  eTriXa^o/uepoL 
de  Trarreg  liwcrQev-qv  tov  ap^Lavvaytjjyov,  erviTTOV  EinrpoaQev  tov 
j3r]iuLaT0Q.  and  he  drove  them  away  from  the  judgment-seat ;  and  they 
all,"  viz.  the  crowd  of  Jews  whom  the  judge  had  bid  begone,  "  took 
Sosthenes,  and  beat  him  before  the  judgment-seat."  It  is  certain 
that,  as  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  Greeks,  the  application 
of  all  to  them  was  unusual  and  hard.  If  I  was  describing  an  in- 
surrection at  Paris,  I  might  say  all  the  Jews,  all  the  Protestants, 
or  ail  the  English,  acted  so  and  so;  but  I  should  scarcely  say  all  the 
French,  when  the  whole  mass  of  the  community  were  of  that  de- 
scription. As  what  is  here  offered  is  founded  upon  a  various  reading 
and  that  in  opposition  to  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscripts  that 
are  extant,  I  have  not  given  it  a  place  in  the  text. 
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Paul  sent;  and,  in  the  different  epistles,  many  such 
messengers  are  mentioned.  Turn  to  1  Timothy,  chap. 
iv.  12,  and  you  will  find  that  Timothy  was  a  young  man, 
younger  probably  than  those  who  were  usually  employed 
in  the  Christian  mission ;  and  that  St.  Paul,  appre- 
hending lest  he  should,  on  that  account,  be  exposed  to 
contempt,  urges  upon  him  the  caution  which  is  there 
inserted,   ''  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth. ' 

No.  X. 

Chap.  xvi.  1.  **  Now,  concerning  the  collection  for 
the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  Ga- 
latia,  even  so  do  ye." 

The  churches  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  were  the  last 
churches  which  St.  Paul  had  visited  before  the  writing 
of  this  epistle.  He  was  now  at  Ephesus,  and  he  came 
thither  immediately  from  visiting  these  churches  :  "  He 
went  over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  in 
order,  strengthening  all  the  disciples.  And  it  came  to 
pass  that  Paul,  having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts" 
(viz.  the  above-named  countries,  called  the  upper  coasts, 
as  being  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor),  ''  came  to 
Ephesus."  Acts,  xviii.  23;  xix.  1.  These  therefore, 
probably,  were  the  last  churches  at  which  he  left  di- 
rections for  their  public  conduct  during  his  absence. 
Although  two  years  intervened  between  his  journey  to 
Ephesus  and  his  writing  this  epistle,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  during  that  time  he  visited  any  other  church. 
That  he  had  not  been  silent,  when  he  was  in  Galatia, 
upon  this  subject  of  contribution  for  the  poor,  is  farther 
made  out  from  a  hint  which  he  lets  fall  in  his  epistle  to 
that  church  :  "  Only  they  (viz.  the  other  apostles)  would 
that  we  should  remember  the  poor,  the  same  also  which 
I  was  forward  to  do.'* 

u  2 
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No.  XL 


Chajl.  Iv.  18.     "  Now,  some  are  puffed  up,  as  though 
I  would  not  come  unto  you.'* 

Why  should  they  suppose  that  he  would  not  come  ? 
Turn  to  the  first  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  you  will  find  that  he  had  already  dis- 
appointed them :  "  I  was  minded  to  come  unto  you 
before,  that  you  might  have  a  second  benefit ;  and  to 
pass  by  you  into  Macedonia,  and  to  come  again  out  of 
Macedonia  unto  you,  and  of  you  to  be  brought  on  my 
way  toward  Judea.  When  I,  therefore,  was  thus  minded, 
did  I  use  lightness  ?  Or  the  things  that  I  purpose,  do 
I  purpose  according  to  the  flesh,  that  with  me  there 
should  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay?  But,  as  God  is  true, 
our  word  toward  you  was  not  yea  and  nay."  It  appears 
from  this  quotation,  that  he  had  not  only  intended,  but 
that  he  had  promised  them  a  visit  before  ;  for,  otherwise, 
why  should  he  apologise  for  the  change  of  his  purpose, 
or  express  so  much  anxiety  lest  this  change  should  be 
imputed  to  any  culpable  fickleness  in  his  temper ;  and 
lest  he  should  thereby  seem  to  them  as  one  whose  word 
was  not,  in  any  sort,  to  be  depended  upon  ?  Besides 
which,  the  terms  made  use  of  plainly  refer  to  a  promise, 
"  Our  word  toward  you  was  not  yea  and  nay."  St. 
Paul  therefore  had  signified  an  intention  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  execute ;  and  this  seeming  breach  of 
his  word,  and  the  delay  of  his  visit,  had,  with  some  who 
were  evil  affected  towards  him,  given  birth  to  a  suggestion 
that  he  would  come  no  more  to  Corinth. 

No.  XI r. 

Chap.  V.  7j  8.     **  For  even  Christ,  our  passover,  is 
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sacrificed  for  us ;  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not 
with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity 
and  truth." 

Dr.  Benson  tells  us,  that  from  this  passage,  compared 
with  chapter  xvi.  8,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
epistle  was  written  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish  pass- 
over;  and  to  me  the  conjecture  appears  to  be  very  well 
founded.  The  passage  to  which  Dr.  Benson  refers  us 
is  this  :  "  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost." 
With  this  passage  he  ought  to  have  joined  another  in 
the  same  context :  "  And  it  may  be  that  I  will  abide, 
yea,  and  winter  with  you  ;"  for  from  the  two  passages 
laid  together,  it  follows  that  the  epistle  was  written 
before  Pentecost,  yet  after  winter ;  which  necessarily 
determines  the  date  to  the  part  of  the  year  within  which 
the  passover  falls.  It  was  written  before  Pentecost, 
because  he  says,  "  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pente- 
cost." It  was  written  after  winter,  because  he  tells 
them,  "  It  may  be  that  I  may  abide,  yea,  and  winter 
with  you."  The  winter  which  the  apostle  purposed  to 
pass  at  Corinth,  was  undoubtedly  the  winter  next  en- 
suing to  the  date  of  the  epistle ;  yet  it  was  a  winter 
subsequent  to  the  ensuing  Pentecost,  because  he  did 
not  intend  to  set  forwards  upon  his  journey  till  after 
that  feast.  The  words,  **  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not 
with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity 
and  truth,"  look  very  like  words  suggested  by  the  season ; 
at  least  they  have,  upon  that  supposition,  a  force  and 
significancy  which  do  not  belong  to  them  upon  any 
other ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  hints 
casually  dropped  in  the  epistle  concerning  particular 
parts  of  the  year  should  coincide  with  this  supposition. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

No.  I. 

I  WILL  not  say  that  it  is  impossible,  having  seen  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to  construct  a  second 
with  ostensible  allusions  to  the  first ;  or  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  both  should  be  fabricated,  so  as  to  carry 
on  an  order  and  continuation  of  story,  by  successive 
references  to  the  same  events.  But  I  say,  that  this, 
in  either  case,  must  be  the  effect  of  craft  and  design. 
Whereas,  whoever  examines  the  allusions  to  the  former 
epistle  which  he  finds  in  this,  whilst  he  will  acknowledge 
them  to  be  such  as  would  rise  spontaneously  to  the  hand 
of  the  writer,  from  the  very  subject  of  the  correspond- 
ence, and  the  situation  of  the  corresponding  parties, 
supposing  these  to  be  real,  will  see  no  particle  of  reason 
to  suspect,  either  that  the  clauses  containing  these  allu- 
sions were  insertions  for  the  purpose,  or  that  the  several 
transactions  of  the  Corinthian  church  were  feigned,  in 
order  to  form  a  train  of  narrative,  or  to  support  the 
appearance  of  connexion  between  the  two  epistles. 

1.  In  the  First  Epistle,  St.  Paul  announces  his  in- 
tention of  passing  through  Macedonia,  in  his  way  to 
Corinth :  "  I  will  come  to  you  when  I  shall  pass  through 
Macedonia."  In  the  Second  Epistle,  we  find  him  ar- 
rived in  Macedonia,  and  about  to  pursue  his  journey  to 
Corinth.  But  observe  the  manner  in  which  this  is  made 
to  appear  :  "  I  know  the  forwardness  of  your  mind,  for 
which  I  boast  of  you  to  them  of  Macedonia,  that  Achaia 
was  ready  a  year  ago,  and  your  zeal  hath  provoked  very 
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many :  yet  have  I  sent  the  brethren,  lest  our  boasting 
of  you  should  be  in  vain  in  this  behalf;  that,  as  I  said, 
ye  may  be  ready ;  lest,  haply,  if  they  of  Macedonia 
come  with  me,  and  find  you  unprepared,  we  (that  we 
say  not  you)  be  ashamed  in  this  same  confident  boast- 
ing.'* (Chap.  ix.  %  3,  4).  St.  Paul's  being  in  Mace- 
donia at  the  time  of  writing  the  epistle  is,  in  this  pass- 
age, inferred  only  from  his  saying  that  he  had  boasted 
to  the  Macedonians  of  the  alacrity  of  his  Achaian  con- 
verts ;  and  the  fear  which  he  expresses,  lest,  if  any  of 
the  Macedonian  Christians  should  come  with  him  unto 
Achaia,  they  should  find  his  boasting  unwarranted  by 
the  event.  The  business  of  the  contribution  is  the  sole 
cause  of  mentioning  Macedonia  at  all.  Will  it  be  in- 
sinuated that  this  passage  was  framed  merely  to  state 
that  St.  Paul  was  now  in  Macedonia ;  and,  by  that 
statement,  to  produce  an  apparent  agreement  with  the 
purpose  of  visiting  Macedonia,  notified  in  the  First 
Epistle?  Or  will  it  be  thought  probable,  that,  if  a 
sophist  had  meant  to  place  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  countenance  to  his  forgery,  he  would 
have  done  it  in  so  oblique  a  manner  as  through  the 
medium  of  a  contribution  ?  The  same  thing  may  be 
observed  of  another  text  in  the  epistle,  in  which  the 
name  of  Macedonia  occurs:  *'  Furthermore,  when  I 
came  to  Troas  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  a  door  was 
opened  unto  me  of  the  Lord,  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit, 
because  I  found  not  Titus,  my  brother  ;  but  taking  my 
leave  of  them,  I  went  from  thence  into  Macedonia.'*  I 
mean,  that  it  may  be  observed  of  this  passage  also,  that 
there  is  a  reason  for  mentioning  Macedonia,  entirely 
distinct  from  the  purpose  of  showing  St.  Paul  to  be 
there.  Indeed,  if  the  passage  before  us  show  that  point 
at  all,  it  shows  it  so  obscurely,  that  Grotius,  though  he 
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did  not  doubt  that  Paul  was  now  in  Macedonia,  refers 
this  text  to  a  different  journey.  Is  this  the  hand  of  a 
forger,  meditating  to  establish  a  false  conformity  ?  The 
text,  however,  in  which  it  is  most  strongly  implied  that 
St.  Paul  wrote  the  present  epistle  from  Macedonia,  is 
found  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  verses  of  the  seventh 
chapter :  "  I  am  filled  with  comfort,  I  am  exceeding 
joyful  in  all  our  tribulation  ;  for,  when  we  were  come 
into  Macedonia,  our  flesh  had  no  rest ;  without  were 
fightings,  within  were  fears  :  nevertheless,  God,  that 
comforteth  those  that  are  cast  down,  comforted  us  by 
the  coming  of  Titus."  Yet  even  here,  I  think,  no  one 
will  contend  that  St.  Paul's  coming  to  Macedonia,  or 
being  in  Macedonia,  was  the  principal  thing  intended 
to  be  told :  or  that  the  telling  of  it,  indeed,  was  any 
part  of  the  intention  with  which  the  text  was  written  ^ 
or  that  the  mention  even  of  the  name  of  Macedonia  was 
not  purely  incidental,  in  the  description  of  those  tu- 
multuous sorrows  with  which  the  writer's  mind  had 
been  lately  agitated,  and  from  which  he  was  relieved 
by  the  coming  of  Titus.  The  first  five  verses  of  the 
eighth  chapter,  which  commend  the  liberality  of  the 
Macedonian  churches,  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  by  them- 
selves, prove  St.  Paul  to  have  been  at  Macedonia  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  epistle. 

2.  In  the  First  Epistle,  St.  Paul  denounces  a  severe 
censure  against  an  incestuous  marriage,  which  had  taken 
place  amongst  the  Corinthian  converts,  with  the  con- 
nivance, not  to  say  with  the  approbation,  of  the  church ; 
and  enjoins  the  church  to  purge  itself  of  this  scandal, 
by  expelling  the  offender  from  its  society :  "  It  is  re- 
ported commonly,  that  there  is  fornication  among  you, 
and  such  fornication  as  is  not  so  much  as  named  amongst 
the  Gentiles,  that  one  should  have  his  father's  wife ; 
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and  ye  are  puffed  up,  and  have  not  rather  mourned, 
that  he  that  hath  done  this  deed  might  be  taken  away 
from  among  you ;  for  I,  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but 
present  in  spirit,  have  judged  already,  as  though  I  were 
present,  concerning  him  that  hath  done  this  deed ;  in 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are  gathered 
together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  a  one  unto  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be^saved  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord."     (Chap.  v.   1 — 5.)      In  the 
Second  Epistle,  we  find  this  sentence  executed,  and  the 
offender  to  be  so  affected  with  the  punishment,  that  St. 
Paul  now  intercedes  for  his  restoration  ;   **  Sufficient 
to  such  a  man  is  this  punishment,  which  was  inflicted 
of  many;  so  that,  contrariwise,  ye  ought  rather  to  for- 
give him   and  comfort  him,  lest  perhaps  such  a  one 
should  be  swallowed  up  with  over-much  sorrow  ;  where- 
fore, I  beseech  you,  that  ye  would  confirm  your  love 
towards  him."     (2  Cor.  chap.  ii.  7?  8.)     Is  this  whole 
business  feigned  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  a  conti- 
nuation of  story  through  the  two  epistles  ?     The  church 
also,  no  less  than  the  offender,  was  brought  by  St.  Paul's 
reproof  to  a  deep  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  their  con- 
duct.    Their  penitence,  and  their  respect  to  his  autho- 
rity, were,  as  might  be  expected,  exceeding  grateful 
to   St.  Paul :  '*  We  were   comforted  not  by   Titus's 
coming  only,  but  by  the  consolation  wherewith  he  was 
comforted  in  you,  when  he  told  us  your  earnest  desire, 
your  mourning,  your  fervent  mind  towards  me,  so  that 
I  rejoiced  the  more  ;  for,  though  I  made  you  sorry  with 
a  letter,  I  do  not  repent,  though  I  did  repent :  for 
I    perceive    that   the    same  epistle   made   you  sorry, 
though  it   were  but  for  a   season.     Now    I   rejoice, 
not  that  ye  were  made  sorry,  but  that  ye  sorrowed  to 
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repentance  :  for  ye  were  made  sorry  after  a  godly  man- 
ner, that  ye  might  receive  damage  by  us  in  nothing." 
(Chap.  vii.  7 — 9.)  That  this  passage  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  incestuous  marriage  is  proved  by  the  twelfth 
verse  of  the  same  chapter :  *'  Though  I  wrote  unto  you, 
I  did  it  not  for  his  cause  that  had  done  the  wrong,  nor 
for  his  cause  that  suffered  wrong  ;  but  that  our  care  for 
you,  in  the  sight  of  God,  might  appear  unto  you." 
There  were,  it  is  true,  various  topics  of  blame  noticed 
in  the  First  Epistle ;  but  there  was  none,  except  this 
of  the  incestuous  marriage,  which  could  be  called  a  trans- 
action between  private  parties,  or  of  which  it  could  be 
said  that  one  particular  person  had  ''done  the  wrong," 
and  another  particular  person  "  had  suffered  it."  Could 
all  this  be  without  foundation  ?  or  could  it  be  put  into 
the  Second  Epistle,  merely  to  furnish  an  obscure  sequel 
to  what  had  been  said  about  an  incestuous  marriage  in 
the  first  ? 

3.  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle,  a  col- 
lection for  the  saints  is  recommended  to  be  set  forwards 
at  Corinth  :  "  Now,  concerning  the  collection  for  the 
saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia, 
so  do  ye."  (Chap.  xvi.  1.)  In  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  Second  Epistle,  such  a  collection  is  spoken  of,  as  in 
readiness  to  be  received  :  '*  As  touching  the  ministering 
to  the  saints,  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to  write  to  you,  for 
I  know  the  forwardness  of  your  mind,  for  which  I  boast 
of  you  to  them  of  Macedonia,  that  Achaia  was  ready  a 
year  ago,  and  your  zeal  hath  provoked  very  many." 
(Chap.  ix.  1,  2.)  This  is  such  a  continuation  of  the 
transaction  as  might  be  expected  ;  or  possibly  it  will  be 
said,  as  might  easily  be  counterfeited  ;  but  there  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  nicety  in  the  agreement  between  the  two 
epistles,  which,  I  am  convinced,  the  author  of  a  forgery 
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would  not  have  hit  upon,  or  which,  if  he  had  hit  upon  it, 
he  would  have  set  forth  with  more  clearness.  The  Se- 
cond Epistle  speaks  of  the  Corinthians  as  having  begun 
this  eleemosinary  business  a  year  before  :  "  This  is  ex- 
pedient for  you,  who  have  begun  before,  not  only  to  do, 
but  also  to  be  forward  a  year  ago."  (Chap.  viii.  10.) 
**  I  boast  of  you  to  them  of  Macedonia,  that  Achaia 
was  ready  a  year  ago."  (Chap.  ix.  2.)  From  these 
texts  it  is  evident,  that  something  had  been  done  in 
the  business  a  year  before.  It  appears,  however,  from 
other  texts  in  the  epistle,  that  the  contribution  was  not 
yet  collected  or  paid;  for  brethren  were  sent  from  St. 
Paul  to  Corinth,  "to  make  up  their  bounty."  (Chap.  ix. 
5.)  They  are  urged  to  '*  perform  the  doing  of  it."  (Chap, 
viii.  11.)  "  And  every  man  was  exhorted  to  give  as  he 
purposed  in  his  heart."  (Chap.  ix.  7-)  The  contribution, 
therefore,  as  represented  in  our  present  epistle,  was  in 
readiness,  yet  not  received  from  the  contributors;  was 
begun,  was  forward  long  before,  yet  not  hitherto  col- 
lected. Now  this  representation  agrees  with  one,  and 
only  with  one,  supposition,  namely,  that  every  man  had 
laid  by  in  store,  had  already  provided  the  fund,  from 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  contribute — the  very  case 
which  the  First  Epistle  authorises  us  to  suppose  to  have 
existed  ;  for  in  that  epistle  St.  Paul  had  charged  the  Co- 
rinthians, '*upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  every  one  of 
them,  to  lay  by  in  store  as  God  had  prospered  him*.'* 
(1  Cor.  chap.  xvi.  2.) 

*  The  following  observations  will  satisfy  us  concerning  the  purity 
of  our  apostle's  conduct  in  the  suspicious  business  of  a  pecuniary 
contribution. 

1.  He  disclaims  the  having  received  any  inspired  authority  for 
the  directions  which  he  is  giving :  "  I  speak  not  by  commandment, 
but  by  occasion  of  the  forwardness  of  others,  and  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  love."     (2  Cor.  chap,  viii.  8.)     Who,  that  had  a  si- 
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No.  II. 

In  comparing  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  are  soon  brought  to 
observe,  not  only  that  there  exists  no  vestige  either  of 
the  epistle  having  been  taken  from  the  history,  or  the 
history  from  the  epistle ;  but  also  that  there  appears  in 
the  contents  of  the  epistle  positive  evidences  that  neither 

nister  purpose  to  answer  by  the  recommending  of  subscriptions, 
would  thus  distinguish^  and  thus  lower  the  credit  of  his  own  recom- 
mendation? 

2.  Although  he  asserts  the  general  right  of  Christian  ministers  to 
a  maintenance  from  their  ministry,  yet  he  protests  against  the  making 
use  of  this  right  in  his  own  person  :  "Even  so  hath  the  Lord  or- 
dained, that  they  which  preach  the  Gospel  should  Vive  of  the  Gospel; 
but  I  have  used  none  of  these  things,  neither  have  I  written  these 
things  that  it  should  be  so  done  unto  me ;  for  it  were  better  for  me 
to  die  than  that  any  man  should  make  my  glorying,  i.  e.  my  pro- 
fessions of  disinterestedness,  void."     (1  Cor.  chap.  ix.  14,  15.) 

3.  He  repeatedly  proposes  that  there  should  be  associates  with 
himself  in  the  management  of  the  public  bounty;  not  colleagues  of 
his  own  appointment,  but  persons  elected  for  that  purpose  by  the 
contributors  themselves.  "  And  when  I  come,  whomsoever  ye  shall 
approve  by  your  letters,  them  will  I  send  to  bring  your  liberality 
unto  Jerusalem ;  and  if  it  be  meet  that  I  go  also,  they  shall  go  with 
me."  (1  Cor.  chap.  xvi.  3,  4.)  And  in  the  Second  Epistle,  what 
is  here  proposed,  we  find  actually  done,  and  done  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  guarding  his  character  against  any  imputation  that  might  be 
brought  upon  it,  in  the  discharge  of  a  pecuniary  trust :  "  And  we 
have  sent  with  him  the  brother,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  through- 
out all  the  churches;  and  not  that  only,  but  who  was  also  chosen  of 
the  churches  to  travel  M'ith  us  with  this  grace  (gift)  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  us  to  the  glory  of  the  same  Lord,  and  the  declaration 
of  your  ready  mind:  avoiding  this,  that  no  man  should  blame  us  in 
this  abundance  which  is  administered  by  us ;  providing  for  things 
honest,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  also  in  the  sight  of 
men :"  i.  e.  not  resting  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  integrity,  but, 
in  such  a  subject,  careful  also  to  approve  our  integrity  to  the  public 
judgment.     (2  Cor.  chap,  viii.  18 — 21.)  _  _, 
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was  borrowed  from  the  other.  Titus,  who  bears  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  epistle,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  at  all.  St.  Paul's  sufferings  enumerated, 
chap.  xi.  24,  "  of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty 
stripes  save  one ;  thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods ;  once 
was  I  stoned ;  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck ;  a  night  and 
a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep,"  cannot  be  made  out  from 
his  history  as  delivered  in  the  Acts  ;  nor  would  this  ac- 
count have  been  given  by  a  writer,  who  either  drew  his 
knowledge  of  St.  Paul  from  that  history,  or  who  was 
careful  to  preserve  a  conformity  with  it.  The  account 
in  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul's  escape  from  Damascus,  though 
agreeing  in  the  main  fact  with  the  account  of  the  same 
transaction  in  the  Acts,  is  related  with  such  difference 
of  circumstance,  as  renders  it  utterly  improbable  that 
one  should  be  derived  from  the  other.  The  two  accounts, 
placed  by  the  side  of  each  other,  stand  as  follows : 


2  Cor.  chap.  xi.  32,  33. 
In  Damascus,  the  governor 
under  Aretas  the  king  kept 
the  city  of  the  Damascenes 
with  a  garrison,  desirous  to 
apprehend  me  ;  and  through 
a  window  in  a  basket  was  I 
let  down  by  the  wall,  and 
e&caped  his  hands. 


Acts,  chap.  ix.  23 — 25. 
And  after  many  days  were 
fulfilled,  the  Jews  took  coun- 
sel to  kill  him ;  but  their 
laying  in  wait  was  known  of 
Saul,  and  they  watched  the 
gates  day  and  night  to  kill 
him  :  then  the  disciples  took 
him  by  night,  and  let  him 
down  by  the  wall  in  a  basket. 

Now  if  we  be  satisfied  in  general  concerning  these  two 
ancient  writings,  that  the  one  was  not  known  to  the 
writer  of  the  other,  or  not  consulted  by  him ;  then  the 
accordances  which  may  be  pointed  out  between  them  will 
admit  of  no  solution  so  probable,  as  the  attributing  of 
them  to  truth  and  reality,  as  to  their  common  foundation. 

No.  III. 
The  opening  of  this  epistle  exhibits  a  connexion  with 
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the  history,  which  alone  would  satisfy  my  mind  that  the 
epistle  was  written  by  St.  Paul,  and  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
situation  in  which  the  history  places  him.     Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
St.  Paul  is  represented  as  driven  away  from  Ephesus, 
or  as  leaving  however  Ephesus,  in  consequence  of  an 
uproar  in  that  city,  excited  by  some  interested  adver- 
saries of  the  new  religion.     The  account  of  the  tumult 
is  as  follows  :     "  V/hen  they  heard  these  sayings,"  viz. 
Demetrius's  complaint  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  St.  Paul's  ministry  to  the  established  worship  of 
the  Ephesian  goddess,   *'  they  were  full. of  wrath,  and 
cried  out,   saying,   Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 
And  the  whole  city  was  filled   with   confusion  ;  and 
having  caught    Gains  and   Aristarchus,    Paul's   com- 
panions in  travel,  they  rushed  with  one  accord  into  the 
theatre  ;  and  when  Paul  would  have  entered  in  unto 
the  people,  the  disciples  suffered  him  not ;  and  certain 
of  the  chief  of  Asia,  which  were  his  friends,  sent  unto 
him,  desiring  that  he  would  not  adventure  himself  into 
the  theatre.     Some,  therefore,  cried  one  thing,   and 
some  another  :  for  the  assembly  was  confused,  and  the 
more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together. 
And  they  drew  Alexander  out  of  the  multitude,  the 
Jews  putting  him  forward  ;  and  Alexander  beckoned 
with  his  hand,  and  would  have  made  his  defence  unto 
the  people :  but,  when  they  knew  that  he  was  a  Jew^, 
all  with  one  voice,  about  the  space  of  two  hours,  cried 
out.  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. — And  after  the 
uproar  was  ceased,  Paul  called  unto  him  the  disciples, 
and  embraced  them,  and  departed  for  to  go  into  Ma- 
cedonia."     When  he  was  arrived  in   Macedonia,   he 
wrote  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  which  is 
now  before  us  ;  and  he  begins  his  epistle  in  this  wise  : 
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**  Blessed  be  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  com- 
fort, who  comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribulation,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  comfort  them  which  are  in  any  trouble, 
by  the  comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves  are  comforted 
of  God.     For,  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us, 
so   our  consolation    also    aboundeth    by  Christ ;    and 
whether  we  be  afflicted,  it  is  for  your  consolation  and 
salvation,  which  is  effectual  in  the  enduring  of  the  same 
sufferings,  which  we  also  suffer  :  or  whether  we  be  com- 
forted, it  is  for  your  consolation  and  salvation :  and 
our  hope  of  you  is  stedfast,  knowing  that,  as  ye  are 
partakers  of  the  sufferings,  so  shall  ye  be  also  of  the 
consolation.     For  we  would  not,  brethren,  have  you 
ignorant  of  our  trouble  wliicli  came  to  us  in  Asia,  that 
we  were  pressed  out  of  measure,  above  strength,  inso- 
much that  we  despaired  even  of  life ;  but  we  had  the 
sentence  of  death  in  ourselves,  that  we  should  not  trust 
in  ourselves,  but  in  God,  which  raiseth  the  dead,  who 
delivered  us  from  so  great  a  death,  and  doth  deliver ;  in 
whom  we  trust  that  he  will  yet  deliver  us.'*     Nothing 
could  be  more  expressive  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  history  describes  St.  Paul  to  have  been,  at  the  time 
when  the  epistle  purports  to  be  written  ;  or  rather,  no- 
thing could  be  more  expressive  of  the  sensations  arising 
from  these  circumstances,  than  this  passage.     It  is  the 
calm  recollection  of  a  mind  emerged  from  the  confusion 
of  instant  danger.    It  is  that  devotion  and  solemnity  of 
thought,  which  follows  a  recent  deliverance.     There  is 
just  enough  of  particularity  in  the  passage  to  show  that  it 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  tumult  at  Ephesus  :  "  We  would 
not,  brethren,  have  you  ignorant  of  our  trouble  which 
came  to  us  in  Asia."     And  there  is  nothing  more  ;  no 
mention  of  Demetrius,  of  the  seizure  of  St.  Paul's  friends, 
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of  the  interference  of  the  town-clerk,  of  the  occasion  or 
nature  of  the  danger  which  St.  Paul  had  escaped,  or  even 
of  the  city  where  it  happened ;  in  a  word,  no  recital  from 
which  a  suspicion  could  be  conceived,  either  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  epistle  had  made  use  of  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  had  sketched  the 
outline,  which  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  only  filled  up. 
That  the  forger  of  an  epistle,  under  the  name  of  St.  Paul, 
should  borrow  circumstances  from  a  history  of  St.  Paul 
then  extant ;  or,  that  the  author  of  a  history  of  St.  Paul 
should  gather  materials  from  letters  bearing  St.  Paul's 
name,  may  be  credited ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
forger  whatever  should  fall  upon  an  expedient  so  refined, 
as  to  exhibit  sentiments  adapted  to  a  situation,  and  to 
leave  his  readers  to  seek  out  that  situation  from  the  history ; 
still  less  that  the  author  of  a  history  should  go  about  to 
frame  facts  and  circumstances,  fitted  to  supply  the  senti- 
ments which  he  found  in  the  letter.  It  may  be  said,  per- 
haps, that  it  does  not  appear  from  the  history  that  any 
danger  threatened  St.  Paul's  life  in  the  uproar  at  Ephesus, 
so  imminent  as  that  from  which  in  the  epistle  he  repre- 
sents himself  to  have  been  delivered.  This  matter,  it  is 
true,  is  not  stated  by  the  historian  in  form  ;  but  the  per- 
sonal danger  of  the  apostle,  we  cannot  doubt,  must  have 
been  extreme,  when  the  ''whole  city  was  filled  with  con- 
fusion ;"  when  the  populace  had  "  seized  his  com- 
panions ;"  when,  in  the  distraction  of  his  mind,  he  in- 
sisted upon  "  coming  forth  amongst  them ;"  when  the 
Christians  who  were  about  him  *' would  not  suffer  him  ;" 
when  "his  friends,  certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia,  sent  to 
him,  desiring  that  he  would  not  adventure  himself  in 
the  tumult;"  when,  lastly,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  im- 
mediately the  place  and  the  country,  "  and  when  the  tu- 
mult was  ceased,  to  depart  into  Macedonia."  All  which 
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particulars  are  found  in  the  narration,  and  justify  St. 
Paul's  own  account,  "  that  he  was  pressed  out  of  mea- 
sure, above  strength,  insomuch  that  he  despaired  even 
of  life  ;  that  he  had  the  sentence  of  death  in  himself;" 
i.  e,  that  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a  man  condemned 
to  die. 

No.  IV. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  St.  Paul's  original 
intention  was  to  have  visited  Corinth  in  his  way  to 
Macedonia :  "  I  was  minded  to  come  unto  you  before, 
and  to  pass  by  you  into  Macedonia."  2  Cor.  chap.  i. 
15,  16.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  he  changed  his 
intention,  and  ultimately  resolved  upon  going  through 
Macedonia  Jirst  Now  upon  this  head  there  exists  a 
circumstance  of  correspondency  between  our  epistle  and 
the  history,  which  is  not  very  obvious  to  the  reader's 
observation  ;  but  which,  when  observed,  will  be  found, 
I  think,  close  and  exact.  Which  circumstance  is  this  : 
that  though  the  change  of  St.  Paul's  intention  be  ex- 
pressly mentioned  only  in  the  second  epistle,  yet  it 
appears,  both  from  the  history  and  from  this  second 
epistle,  that  the  change  had  taken  place  before  the 
writing  of  the  first  epistle  ;  that  it  appears  however  from 
neither,  otherwise  than  by  an  inference,  unnoticed  per- 
haps by  almost  every  one  who  does  not  sit  down  pro- 
fessedly to  the  examination. 

First,  then,  how  does  this  point  appear  from  the 
history  ?  In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and 
the  twenty-first  verse,  we  are  told,  that  "  Paul  purposed 
in  the  spirit,  when  he  had  passed  through  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  So  he  sent  into 
Macedonia  two  of  them  that  ministered  unto  him,  Ti- 
motheus  and  Erastus  ;  but  he  himself  stayed  in  Asia  for 
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a  season.*'  A  short  time  after  this,  and  evidently  in 
pursuance  of  the  same  intention,  we  find  (chap.  xx.  1, 
2)  that  "  Paul  departed  from  Ephesus  for  to  go  into 
Macedonia :  and  that,  when  he  had  gone  over  those 
parts,  he  came  into  Greece."  The  resolution  therefore 
of  passing  first  through  Macedonia,  and  from  thence 
into  Greece,  was  formed  by  St.  Paul,  previously  to  the 
sending  away  of  Timothy.  The  order  in  which  the 
two  countries  are  mentioned  shows  the  direction  of  his 
intended  route,  "  when  he  had  passed  through  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia."  Timothy  and  Erastus,  who  were 
to  precede  him  in  his  progress,  were  sent  by  him  from 
Ephesus  into  Macedonia.  He  himself  a  short  time 
afterwards,  and,  as  hath  been  observed,  evidently  in 
continuation  and  pursuance  of  the  same  design,  *'  de- 
parted for  to  go  into  Macedonia."  If  he  had  ever, 
therefore,  entertained  a  different  plan  of  his  journey, 
which  is  not  hinted  in  the  history,  he  must  have  changed 
that  plan  before  this  time.  But,  from  the  17th  verse 
of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, we  discover,  that  Timothy  had  been  sent  away 
from  Ephesus  before  that  Epistle  was  written  :  '*  For 
this  cause  have  I  sent  unto  you  Timotheus,  who  is  my 
beloved  son."  The  change  therefore  of  St.  Paul's 
resolution,  which  was  prior  to  the  sending  away  of  Ti- 
mothy, was  necessarily  prior  to  the  writing  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

Thus  stands  the  order  of  dates,  as  collected  from  the 
history,  compared  with  the  First  Epistle.  Now  let  us 
inquire,  secondly,  how  this  matter  is  represented  in  the 
epistle  before  us.  In  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  this  epistle,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  intention 
which  he  had  once  entertained  of  visiting  Achaia,  in 
his  way  to   Macedonia :    "  In  this  confidence  I  was 
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minded  to  come  unto  you  before,  that  ye  might  have  a 
second  benefit :  and  to  pass  by  you  into  Macedonia." 
After  protesting,  in  the  seventeenth  verse,  against  any 
evil  construction  that  might  be  put  upon  his  laying  aside 
of  this  intention,  in  the  twenty-third  verse  he  discloses 
the  cause  of  it :  "  Moreover  I  call  God  for  a  record 
upon  my  soul,  that,  to  spare  you,  I  came  not  as  yet  unto 
Corinth."  And  then  he  proceeds  as  follows :  "  But  I 
determined  this  with  myself,  that  I  would  not  come 
again  to  you  in  heaviness :  for,  if  I  make  you  sorry, 
who  is  he  then  that  maketh  me  glad,  but  the  same  which 
is  made  sorry  by  me  ?  A7id  I  wrote  this  same  unto 
yoUy  lest  when  I  came  I  sliould  have  sorrow  from  them 
of  whom  I  ought  to  rejoice  ;  having  confidence  in  you 
all,  that  my  joy  is  the  joy  of  you  all ;  for,  out  of  much 
affliction  and  anguish  of  heart,  /  wrote  unto  you  with 
many  tears ;  not  that  ye  should  be  grieved,  but  that  ye 
might  know  the  love  which  I  have  more  abundantly 
unto  you  ;  but  if  any  have  caused  grief,  he  hath  not 
grieved  me  but  in  part,  that  I  may  not  overcharge  you 
all.  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this  punishment,  which 
was  inflicted  of  many."  In  this  quotation,  let  the  reader 
first  direct  his  attention  to  the  clause  marked  by  Italics, 
"  and  I  wrote  this  same  unto  you,"  and  let  him  consider, 
whether,  from  the  context,  and  from  the  structure  of 
the  whole  passage,  it  be  not  evident  that  this  writing 
was  after  St.  Paul  had  "  determined  with  himself, 
that  he  would  not  come  again  to  them  in  heaviness  ?" 
whether,  indeed,  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  this  de- 
termination, or  at  least  with  this  determination  upon 
his  mind  ?  And,  in  the  next  place,  let  him  consider, 
whether  the  sentence,  *'  I  determined  this  with  myself, 
that  I  would  not  come  again  to  you  in  heaviness,"  do 
not  plainly  refer  to  that  postponing  of  his  visit,  to  which 
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he  had  alluded  in  the  verse  but  one  before,  when  he 
said,  **  I  call  God  for  a  record  upon  my  soul,  that,  to 
spare  you,  I  came  not  as  yet  unto  Corinth  :"  and  whether 
this  be  not  the  visit  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  sixteenth 
verse,  wherein  he  informs  the  Corinthians,  *'  that  he 
had  been  minded  to  pass  by  them  into  Macedonia ;" 
but  that,  for  reasons  which  argued  no  levity  or  fickleness 
in  his  disposition,  he  had  been  compelled  to  change  his 
purpose.  If  this  be  so,  then  it  follows  that  the  writing 
here  mentioned  was  posterior  to  the  change  of  his  in- 
tention. The  only  question,  therefore,  that  remains, 
will  be,  whether  this  writing  relate  to  the  letter  which 
we  now  have  under  the  title  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  or  to  some  other  letter  not  extant  ?  And 
upon  this  question  I  think  Mr.  Locke's  observation 
decisive ;  namely,  that  the  second  clause  marked  in  the 
quotation  by  Italics,  *'  I  wrote  unto  you  with  many 
tears,"  and  the  first  clause  so  marked,  *'  I  wrote  this 
same  unto  you,"  belong  to  one  writing,  whatever  that 
was ;  and  that  the  second  clause  goes  on  to  advert  to  a 
circumstance  which  is  found  in  our  present  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians ;  namely,  the  case  and  punishment 
of  the  incestuous  person.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we 
see  that  it  is  capable  of  being  inferred  from  St.  Paul's 
own  words,  in  the  long  extract  which  we  have  quoted, 
that  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
after  St.  Paul  had  determined  to  postpone  his  journey 
to  Corinth ;  in  other  words,  that  the  change  of  his 
purpose  with  respect  to  the  course  of  his  journey,  though 
expressly  mentioned  only  in  the  Second  Epistle,  had 
taken  place  before  the  writing  of  the  First ;  the  point 
which  we  made  out  to  be  implied  in  the  history,  by  the 
order  of  the  events  there  recorded,  and  the  allusions  to 
those  events  in  the  First  Epistle.     Now  this  is  a  species 
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of  congruity  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  relied  upon. 
It  is  not  an  agreement  between  two  accounts  of  the 
same  transaction,  or  between  different  statements  of  the 
same  fact,  for  the  fact  is  not  stated  ;  nothing  that  can 
be  called  an  account  is  given ;  but  it  is  the  junction  of 
two  conclusions,  deduced  from  independent  sources, 
and  deducible  only  by  investigation  and  comparison. 

This  point,  viz.  the  change  of  the  route,  being  prior 
to  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle,  also  falls  in  with, 
and  accounts  for,  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  in  that 
epistle  of  his  journey.  His  first  intention  had  been,  as 
he  declares,  to  **  pass  by  them  into  Macedonia :"  that 
intention  having  been  previously  given  up,  he  writes, 
in  his  First  Epistle,  ''  that  he  would  not  see  them  now 
by  the  way,"  i.  e.  as  he  must  have  done  upon  his  first 
plan ;  but  "  that  he  trusted  to  tarry  awhile  with  them, 
and  possibly  to  abide,  yea  and  winter  with  them."  1 
Cor.  chap.  xvi.  5,  6.  It  also  accounts  for  a  singularity 
in  the  text  referred  to,  which  must  strike  every  reader  : 
"  I  will  come  to  you  when  I  pass  through  Macedonia ; 
for  I  do  pass  through  Macedonia."  The  supplemental 
sentence,  "  for  I  do  pass  through  Macedonia,"  imports 
that  there  had  been  some  previous  communication  upon 
the  subject  of  the  journey  ;  and  also  that  there  had  been 
some  vacillation  and  indecisiveness  in  the  apostle's  plan  : 
both  which  we  now  perceive  to  have  been  the  case.  The 
sentence  is  as  much  as  to  say,  **  This  is  what  I  at  last 
resolve  upon."  The  expression  **  otuv  MaKsdoviav  ^teX0w,'* 
is  ambiguous ;  it  may  denote  either  **  when  I  pass,"  or 
**  when  I  shall  have  passed,  through  Macedonia :"  the 
considerations  offered  above  fix  it  to  the  latter  sense. 
Lastly,  the  point  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  out 
confirms,  or  rather,  indeed,  is  necessary  to  the  support 
of  a  conjecture,  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  number  in 


our  observations,  upon  the  First  Epistle,  that  the  in- 
sinuation of  certain  of  the  church  of  Corinth,  that  he 
would  come  no  more  amongst  them,  was  founded  on 
some  previous  disappointment  of  their  expectations. 

No.  V. 

But  if  St.  Paul  had  changed  his  purpose  before  the 
writing  of  the  First  Epistle,  why  did  he  defer  explaining 
himself  to  the  Corinthians,  concerning  the  reason  of 
that  change,  until  he  wrote  the  Second  ?  This  is  a  very 
fair  question ;  and  we  are  able,  I  think,  to  return  to  it 
a  satisfactory  answer.  The  real  cause,  and  the  cause 
at  length  assigned  by  St.  Paul  for  postponing  his  visit 
to  Corinth,  and  not  travelling  by  the  route  which  he 
had  at  first  designed,  was  the  disorderly  state  of  the 
Corinthian  church  at  the  time,  and  the  painful  severities 
which  he  should  have  found  himself  obliged  to  exercise, 
if  he  had  come  amongst  them  during  the  existence  of 
these  irregularities.  He  was  willing  therefore  to  try, 
before  he  came  in  person,  what  a  letter  of  authoritative 
objurgation  would  do  amongst  them,  and  to  leave  time 
for  the  operation  of  the  experiment.  That  was  his 
scheme  in  writing  the  First  Epistle.  But  it  was  not  for 
him  to  acquaint  them  with  the  scheme.  After  the 
epistle  had  produced  its  effect  (and  to  the  utmost  extent, 
as  it  should  seem,  of  the  apostle's  hopes) ;  when  he  had 
wrought  in  them  a  deep  sense  of  their  fault,  and  an 
almost  passionate  solicitude  to  restore  themselves  to  the 
approbation  of  their  teacher ;  when  Titus  (chap.  vii.  6, 
7,  11)  had  brought  him  intelligence  **  of  their  earnest 
desire,  their  mourning,  their  fervent  mind  towards  him, 
of  their  sorrow  and  their  penitence  ;  what  carefulness, 
what  clearing  of  themselves,  what  indignation,  what  fear, 
what  vehement  desire,  what  zeal,  what  revenge,"  his 
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letter,  and  the  general  concern  occasioned  by  it,  had 
elicited  amongst  them  ;  he  then  opens  himself  fully  upon 
the  subject.  The  affectionate  mind  of  the  apostle  is 
touched  by  this  return  of  zeal  and  duty.  He  tells  them 
that  he  did  not  visit  them  at  the  time  proposed,  lest 
their  meeting  should  have  been  attended  with  mutual 
grief;  and  with  grief  to  him  imbittered  by  the  reflection, 
that  he  was  giving  pain  to  those  from  whom  alone  he 
could  receive  comfort :  *'  I  determined  this  with  myself, 
that  I  would  not  come  again  to  you  in  heaviness ;  for, 
if  I  make  you  sorry,  who  is  he  that  maketh  me  glad  but 
the  same  which  is  made  sorry  by  me?"  (chap.  ii.  1,  S): 
that  he  had  written  his  former  epistle  to  warn  them  be- 
forehand of  their  fault,  **  lest  when  he  came  he  should 
have  sorrow  of  them  of  whom  he  ought  to  rejoice ;" 
(chap.  ii.  3):  that  he  had  the  farther  view,  though 
perhaps  unperceived  by  them,  of  making  an  experiment 
of  their  fidelity,  *'  to  know  the  proof  of  them,  whether 
they  are  obedient  in  all  things,"  (chap.  ii.  9).  This 
full  discovery  of  his  motive  came  very  naturally  from 
the  apostle,  after  he  had  seen  the  success  of  his  measures, 
but  would  not  have  been  a  seasonable  communication 
before.  The  whole  composes  a  train  of  sentiment  and 
of  conduct  resulting  from  real  situation,  and  from  real 
circumstance,  and  as  remote  as  possible  from  fiction  or 
imposture. 

No.  VI. 

Chap.  xi.  9.  '*  When  I  was  present  with  you  and 
wanted,  I  was  chargeable  to  no  man :  for  that  which 
was  lacking  to  me,  the  brethren  which  came  from  Ma- 
cedonia supplied."  The  principal  fact  set  forth  in  this 
passage,  the  arrival  at  Corinth  of  brethren  from  Mace- 
donia during  St.  Paul's  first  residence  in  that  city,  k 
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explicitly  recorded,  Acts,  chap,  xviii.  1,  5.  "  After 
these  things  Paul  departed  from  Athens,  and  came  to 
Corinth.  And  when  Silas  and  Timotheus  were  come 
from  Macedonia,  Paul  was  pressed  in  spirit,  and  testified 
to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ." 

No.  VII. 

The  above  quotation  from  the  Acts  proves  that  Silas 
and  Timotheus  were  assisting  to  St.  Paul  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  at  Corinth,     With  which  correspond  the 
words  of  the  epistle  (chap.  i.  19)*-  "  For  the  Son  of 
God,  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  preached  among  you  by 
us,  even  by  me,  and  Silvanus,  and  Timotheus,  was  not 
yea  and  nay,  but  in  him  was  yea."     I  do  admit  that  the 
correspondency,  considered  by  itself,  is  too  direct  and 
obvious ;  and  that  an  impostor  with  the  history  before 
him  might,  and  probably  would,  produce  agreements 
of  the  same  kind.     But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this 
reference  is  found  in  a  writing,  which  from  many  dis- 
crepancies, and  especially  from  those  noted   No.  II., 
we  may  conclude,  was  not  composed  by  any  one  who 
had  consulted,  and  who  pursued,  the  history.    Some  ob- 
servation also  arises  upon  the  variation  of  the  name. 
We  read  Silas  in  the  Acts,  Silvanus  in  the  epistle.     The 
similitude  of  these  two  names,  if  they  were  the  names 
of  different  persons,  is  greater  than  could  easily  have 
proceeded  from  accident ;   I  mean  that  it  is  not  pro- 
bable, that  two  persons  placed  in  situations  so  much 
alike   should    bear  names    so  nearly  resembling  each 
other*.     On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  of  the  name 
in  the  two  passages  negatives  the  supposition  of  the 

*  That  they  were  the  same  person  is  farther  confirmed  by  1  Thess. 
chap.  i.  ] ,  compared  with  Acts,  chap.  xvii.  1 0. 
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passages,  or  the  account  contained  in  them,  being  tran- 
scribed either  from  the  other. 

No.  VIII. 

Chap.  ii.  12,  13.  "  When  I  came  to  Troas  to  preach 
Christ's  Gospel,  and  a  door  was  opened  unto  me  of  the 
Lord,  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit,  because  I  found  not 
Titus  my  brother  ;  but  taking  my  leave  of  them,  I  went 
from  thence  into  Macedonia." 

To  establish  a  conformity  between  this  passage  and 
the  history,  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  be  presumed, 
than  that  St.  Paul  proceeded  from  Ephesus  to  Mace- 
donia, upon  the  same  course  by  which  he  came  back 
from  Macedonia  to  Ephesus,  or  rather  to  Miletus  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus ;  in  other  words,  that  in 
his  journey  to  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  he  went  and 
returned  the  same  way.     St.  Paul  is  now  in  Macedonia, 
where  he  had  lately  arrived  from  Ephesus.     Our  quota- 
tion imports  that  in  his  journey  he  had  stopped  at  Troas. 
Of  this  the  history  says  nothing,  leaving  us  only  the 
short  account,  that  "  Paul  departed  from  Ephesus,  for 
to  go  into  Macedonia."     But  the  history  says,  that  in 
his  return  from  Macedonia  to  Ephesus,   *'  Paul  sailed 
from  Philippi  to   Troas;  and  that,  when  the  disciples 
came  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  break 
bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them  all  night ;  that  from 
Troas  he  went  by  land  to  Assos ;   from  Assos,  taking 
ship  and  coasting  along  the  front  of  Asia  Minor,  he 
came  by  Mitylene  to  Miletus."     Which  account  proves, 
first,  that  Troas  lay  in  the  way  by  which  St.  Paul  passed 
between  Ephesus  and  Macedonia ;    secondly,  that  he 
had  disciples  there.      In  one  journey  between  these  two 
places,  the  epistle,  and  in  another  journey  between  the 
same  places,  the  history,  makes  him  stop  at  this  city. 
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Of  the  first  journey  he  is  made  to  say,  **  that  a  door 
was  in  that  city  opened  unto  me  of  the  Lord ;"  in  the 
second  we  find  disciples  there  collected  around  him,  and 
the  apostle  exercising  his  ministry,  with,  what  was  even 
in  him,  more  than  ordinary  zeal  and  labour.  The 
epistle,  therefore,  is  in  this  instance  confirmed,  if  not 
by  the  terms,  at  least  by  the  probability,  of  the  history  ; 
a  species  of  confirmation  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
because,  as  far  as  it  reaches,  it  is  evidently  uncontrived. 
Grotius,  I  know,  refers  the  arrival  at  Troas,  to  which 
the  epistle  alludes,  to  a  different  period,  but  I  think 
very  improbably ;  for  nothing  appears  to  me  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  the  meeting  with  Titus,  which  St.  Paul 
expected  at  Troas,  was  the  same  meeting  which  took 
place  in  Macedonia,  viz.  upon  Titus's  coming  out 
of  Greece.  In  the  quotation  before  us,  he  tells  the 
Corinthians,  "  When  I  came  to  Troas,  I  had  no  rest 
in  my  spirit,  because  I  found  not  Titus  my  brother ; 
but,  taking  my  leave  of  them,  I  went  from  thence  into 
Macedonia."  Then  in  the  seventh  chapter  he  writes, 
"  When  we  were  come  into  Macedonia,  our  flesh  had 
no  rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on  every  side ;  without 
were  fightings,  within  were  fears ;  nevertheless  God, 
that  comforteth  them  that  are  cast  down,  comforted  us 
by  the  coming  of  Titus."  These  two  passages  plainly 
relate  to  the  same  journey  of  Titus,  in  meeting  with 
whom  St.  Paul  had  been  disappointed  at  Troas,  and  re- 
joiced in  Macedonia.  And  amongst  other  reasons 
which  fix  the  former  passage  to  the  coming  of  Titus  out 
of  Greece,  is  the  consideration,  that  it  was  nothing  to 
the  Corinthians  that  St.  Paul  did  not  meet  with  Titus 
at  Troas,  were  it  not  that  he  was  to  bring  intelligence 
from  Corinth.  The  mention  of  the  disappointment  in 
this  place,  upon  any  other  supposition,  is  irrelative. 
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No.  IX. 

Chap.  xi.  24,  25.  **  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received 
I  forty  stripes  save  one  ;  thrice  w^as  I  beaten  with  rods; 
once  was  I  stoned  ;  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck  ;  a  night 
and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep." 

These  particulars  cannot  be  extracted  out  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles ;  which  proves,  as  hath  been  already 
observed,  that  the  epistle  was  not  framed  from  the  hi- 
story :  yet  they  are  consistent  with  it,  which,  considering 
how  numerically  circumstantial  the  account  is,  is  more 
than  could  happen  to  arbitrary  and  independent  fictions. 
When  I  say  that  these  particulars  are  consistent  with 
the  history,  I  mean,  first,  that  there  is  no  article  in  the 
enumeration  which  is  contradicted  by  the  history:  se- 
condly, that  the  history,  though  silent  with  respect  to 
many  of  the  facts  here  enumerated,  has  left  space  for 
the  existence  of  these  facts,  consistent  with  the  fidelity 
of  its  own  narration. 

First,  no  contradiction  is  discoverable  between  the 
epistle  and  the  history.  When  St.  Paul  says,  thrice 
was  I  beaten  with  rods,  although  the  history  record 
only  one  beating  with  rods,  viz.  at  Philippi,  Acts,  xvi. 
22,  yet  is  there  no  contradiction.  It  is  only  the  omis- 
sion in  one  book  of  what  is  related  in  another.  But  had 
the  history  contained  accounts  o^  four  beatings  with 
rods,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  epistle,  in  which  St. 
Paul  says  that  he  had  only  suffered  three,  there  would 
have  been  a  contradiction  properly  so  called.  The  same 
observation  applies  generally  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
enumeration,  concerning  which  the  history  is  silent : 
but  there  is  one  clause  in  the  quotation  particularly  de- 
serving of  remark ;  because,  when  confronted  with  the 
history,  it  furnishes  the  nearest  approach  to  a  contra- 
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diction,  without  a  contradiction  being  actually  incurred, 
of  any  I  remember  to  have  met  with.  '*  Once,"  saith 
St.  Paul,  "  was  I  stoned."  Does  the  history  relate 
that  St.  Paul,  prior  to  the  writing  of  this  epistle,  had 
been  stoned  more  than  once  ?  The  history  mentions 
distinctly  one  occasion  upon  which  St.  Paul  was  stoned, 
viz.  at  Lystra  in  Lycaonia.  '*  Then  came  thither  cer- 
tain Jews  from  Antioch  and  Iconium,  who  persuaded 
the  people ;  and,  having  stoned  Paul,  drew  him  out  of 
the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead."  (Chap.  xiv.  19.) 
And  it  mentions  also  another  occasion  in  which  "  an 
assault  was  made  both  of  the  Gentiles,  and  also  of  the 
Jews  with  their  rulers,  to  use  them  despitefully  and  to 
stone  them  ;  but  they  were  aware  of  it,"  the  history 
proceeds  to  tell  us,  "  and  fled  into  Lystra  and  Derbe." 
This  happened  at  Iconium,  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
epistle.  Now,  had  the  assault  been  completed ;  had 
the  history  related  that  a  stone  was  thrown,  as  it  relates 
that  preparations  were  made  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles 
to  stone  Paul  and  his  companions  ;  or  even  had  the  ac- 
count of  this  transaction  stopped,  without  going  on  to 
inform  us  that  Paul  and  his  companions  were  "  aware 
of  their  danger  and  fled,"  a  contradiction  between  the 
history  and  the  epistle  would  have  ensued.  Truth  is 
necessarily  consistent :  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
independent  accounts,  not  having  truth  to  guide  them, 
should  thus  advance  to  the  very  brink  of  contradiction 
without  falling  into  it. 

Secondly,  I  say,  that  if  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  be 
silent  concerning  many  of  the  instances  enumerated  in 
the  epistle,  this  silence  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
plan  and  fabric  of  the  history.  The  date  of  the  epistle 
synchronises  with  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  chap- 
ter of  the  Acts.     The  part,  therefore,  of  the  history. 
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which  precedes  the  twentieth  chapter,  is  the  only  part 
in  which  can  be  found  any  notice  of  the  persecutions 
to  which  St.  Paul  refers.  Now  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  author  of  the  history  was  with  St.  Paul  until  his 
departure  from  Troas,  on  his  way  to  Macedonia,  as 
related  chap.  xvi.  10 ;  or  rather  indeed  the  contrary 
appears.  It  is  in  this  point  of  tlie  history  that  the  lan- 
guage changes.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses  of 
this  chapter  the  third  person  is  used :  "  After  they 
were  come  to  Mysia,  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia, 
but  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not ;  and  they  passing  by 
Mysia  came  to  Troas  :"  and  the  third  person  is  in  like 
manner  constantly  used  throughout  the  foregoing  part 
of  the  history.  In  the  tenth  verse  of  this  chapter,  the 
first  person  comes  in  :  **  After  Paul  had  seen  the  vision, 
immediately  we  endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia ; 
assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called  us  to 
preach  the  Gospel  unto  them."  Now,  from  this  time 
to  the  writing  of  the  epistle,  the  history  occupies  four 
chapters ;  yet  it  is  in  these,  if  in  any,  that  a  regular  or 
continued  account  of  the  apostle's  life  is  to  be  expected; 
for  how  succinctly  his  history  is  delivered  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  book,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  time 
of  his  conversion  to  the  time  when  the  historian  joined 
him  at  Troas,  except  the  particulars  of  his  conversion 
itself,  which  are  related  circumstantially,  may  be  un- 
derstood from  the  following  observations : 

The  history  of  a  period  of  sixteen  years  is  comprised 
in  less  than  three  chapters ;  and  of  these,  a  material 
part  is  taken  up  with  discourses.  After  his  conversion, 
he  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  ac- 
cording to  the  history,  for  a  certain  considerable, 
though  indefinite,  length  of  time,  according  to  his  own 
words  (Gal.  i.  18)  for  three  years ;  of  which  no  other 
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account  is  given  than  this  short  one,  that  "  straight- 
way he  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  that  he  is 
the  Son  of  God  ;  that  all  that  heard  him  were  amazed, 
and  said.  Is  not  this  he  that  destroyed  them  which 
called  on  this  name  in  Jerusalem?  that  he  increased 
the  more  in  strength,  and  confounded  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  at  Damascus ;  and  that  after  many  days  were 
fulfilled,  the  Jews  took  counsel  to  kill  him."  From 
Damascus  he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem :  and  of  his  re- 
sidence there  nothing  more  particular  is  recorded,  than 
that  *'  he  was  with  the  apostles,  coming  in  and  going 
out;  that  he  spake  boldly^ in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  disputed  against  the  Grecians,  who  went 
about  to  kill  him."  From  Jerusalem,  the  history  sends 
him  to  his  native  city  of  Tarsus*.  It  seems  probable, 
from  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  history,  that  St. 
Paul's  stay  at  Tarsus  was  of  some  continuance  ;  for  we 
hear  nothing  of  him  until,  after  a  long  apparent  inter- 
val, and  much  interjacent  narrative,  Barnabas,  desirous 
of  Paul's  assistance  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  Chris- 
tian mission,  **  Went  to  Tarsus  for  to  seek  him  t." 
We  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  new  apostle  had  been 
busied  in  his  ministry ;  yet  of  what  he  did,  or  what  he 
suffered,  during  this  period,  which  may  include  three 
or  four  years,  the  history  professes  not  to  deliver  any 
information.  As  Tarsus  was  situated  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  and  as,  though  Tarsus  was  his  home,  yet  it  is 
probable  he  visited  from  thence  many  other  places,  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  unlikely, 
that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  he  might  un- 
dertake many  short  voyages  to  neighbouring  countries, 
in  the  navigating  of  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  sup- 

*  Acts,  chap.  ix.  30.  f  Chap.  xi.  25. 
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pose  that  some  of  those  disasters  and  shipwrecks  befell 
him  to  which  he  refers  in  the  quotation  before  us, 
"  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have 
been  in  the  deep."  This  last  clause  I  am  inclined  to 
interpret  of  his  being  obliged  to  take  to  an  open  boat, 
upon  the  loss  of  the  ship,  and  his  continuing  out  at  sea 
in  that  dangerous  situation,  a  night  and  a  day.  St.  Paul 
is  here  recounting  his  sufferings,  not  relating  miracles. 
.From  Tarsus,  Barnabas  brought  Paul  to  Antioch,  and 
there  he  remained  a  year :  but  of  the  transactions  of 
that  year  no  other  description  is  given  than  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  last  four  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter. 
After  a  more  solemn  dedication  to  the  ministry,  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul  proceeded  from  Antioch  to  Cilicia,  and 
from  thence  they  sailed  to  Cyprus,  of  which  voyage  no 
particulars  are  mentioned.  Upon  their  return  from 
Cyprus,  they  made  a  progress  together  through  the 
Lesser  Asia ;  and  though  two  remarkable  speeches  be 
preserved,  and  a  few  incidents  in  the  course  of  their 
travels  circumstantially  related,  yet  is  the  account  of 
this  progress,  upon  the  whole,  given  professedly  with 
conciseness  ;  for  instance,  at  Iconium  it  is  said  that  they 
abode  a  long  time  *  ;  yet  of  this  long  abode,  except  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  they  were  driven  away, 
no  memoir  is  inserted  in  the  history.  The  whole  is 
wrapped  up  in  one  short  summary,  '*  They  spake 
boldly  in  the  Lord,  which  gave  testimony  unto  the  word 
of  his  grace,  and  granted  signs  and  wonders  to  be  done 
by  their  hands."  Having  completed  their  progress,  the 
two  apostles  returned  to  Antioch,  ''  and  there  they 
abode  a  long  time  with  the  disciples."  Here  we  have 
another  large  portion  of  time  passed  over  in  silence. 

*  Chap,  xiv  3. 
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To  this  succeeded  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  upon  a  dis- 
pute which  then  much  agitated  the  Christian  church, 
concerning  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  Moses.  When 
the  object  of  that  journey  was  completed,  Paul  proposed 
to  Barnabas  to  go  again  and  visit  their  brethren  in 
every  city  where  they  had  preached  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  The  execution  of  this  plan  carried  our  apostle 
through  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  many  provinces  of  the  Lesser 
Asia ;  yet  is  the  account  of  the  whole  journey  despatched 
in  four  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chapter. 

If  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  undertaken  to  exhibit 
regular  annals  of  St.  Paul's  ministry,  or  even  any  con- 
tinued account  of  his  life,  from  his  conversion  at  Da- 
mascus to  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  I  should  have 
thought  the  omission  of  the  circumstances  referred  to  in 
our  epistle  a  matter  of  reasonable  objection.  But  when 
it  appears,  from  the  history  itself,  that  large  portions  of 
St.  Paul's  life  were  either  passed  over  in  silence,  or  only 
slightly  touched  upon,  and  that  nothing  more  than  cer- 
tain detached  incidents  and  discourses  is  related ;  when 
we  observe,  also,  that  the  author  of  the  history  did  not 
join  our  apostle's  society  till  a  few  years  before  the 
writing  of  the  epistle,  at  least  that  there  is  no  proof  in 
the  history  that  he  did  so  ;  in  comparing  the  history 
with  the  epistle,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  by  the  disco- 
very of  omissions  ;  we  shall  ascribe  it  to  truth  that  there 
is  no  contradiction. 

No.  X. 

Chap.  iii.  1.  *'Do  we  begin  again  to  commend  our- 
selves? or  need  we,  as  some  others,  epistles  of  com- 
mendation to  you?" 

"  As  some  others."  Turn  to  Acts,  xviii.  ^7,  and  you 
will  find  that,  a  short  time  before  the  writing  of  this 
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epistle,  Apollos  had  gone  to  Corinth  with  letters  of 
commendation  from  the  Ephesian  Christians ;  "  and 
when  Apollos  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Achaia,  the 
brethren  wrote,  exhorting  the  disciples  to  receive  him." 
Here  the  words  of  the  epistle  bear  the  appearance  of 
alluding  to  some  specific  instance,  and  the  history  sup- 
plies that  instance ;  it  supplies  at  least  an  instance  as 
apposite  as  possible  to  the  terms  which  the  apostle  uses, 
and  to  the  date  and  direction  of  the  epistle  in  which 
they  are  found.  The  letter  which  Apollos  carried  from 
Ephesus  was  precisely  the  letter  of  commendation  which 
St.  Paul  meant ;  and  it  was  to  Achaia,  of  which  Corinth 
was  the  capital,  and  indeed  to  Corinth  itself  (Acts, 
chap.  xix.  1)  that  Apollos  carried  it ;  and  it  was  about 
two  years  before  the  writing  of  this  epistle.  If  St.  Paul's 
words  be  rather  thought  to  refer  to  some  general  usage 
which  then  obtained  among  Christian  churches,  the 
case  of  Apollos  exemplifies  that  usage;  and  affords  that 
species  of  confirmation  to  the  epistle,  which  arises  from 
seeing  the  manners  of  the  age,  in  which  it  purports  to 
be  written,  faithfully  preserved. 

No.  XL 
Chap.  xiii.  1.  "This  is  the  third  time  I  am  coming 

to  you  :"   rpiToy  TUTO  Ep'^^ofiai. 

Do  not  these  words  import  that  the  writer  had  been 
at  Corinth  twice  before  ?  Yet,  if  they  import  this,  they 
overset  every  congruity  we  have  been  endeavouring  to 
establish.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  record  only  two 
journeys  of  St.  Paul  to  Corinth.  We  have  all  along 
supposed,  what  every  mark  of  time  except  this  expression 
indicates,  that  this  epistle  was  written  between  the  first 
and  second  of  these  journeys.  If  St.  Paul  had  been 
already  twice  at  Corinth,  this  supposition  must  be  given 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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up :  and  every  argument  or  observation  which  depends 
upon  it  falls  to  the  ground.  Again,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  not  only  record  no  more  than  two  journeys  of 
St.  Paul  to  Corinth,  but  do  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that 
more  than  two  such  journeys  could  be  made  or  intended 
by  him  within  the  period  which  the  history  comprises ; 
for  from  his  first  journey  into  Greece  to  his  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  with  which  the  history  concludes, 
the  apostle's  time  is  accounted  for.  If  therefore  the 
epistle  was  written  after  the  second  journey  to  Corinth, 
and  upon  the  view  and  expectation  of  a  third,  it  must 
have  been  written  after  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
L  e.  after  the  time  to  which  the  history  extends.  When 
I  first  read  over  this  epistle  with  the  particular  view  of 
comparing  it  with  the  history,  which  I  chose  to  do  with- 
out consulting  any  commentary  whatever,  I  own  that  I 
felt  myself  confounded  by  this  text.  It  appeared  to 
contradict  the  opinion,  which  I  had  been  led  by  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances  to  form,  concerning  the  date 
and  occasion  of  the  epistle.  At  length,  however,  it  oc- 
curred to  my  thoughts  to  inquire,  whether  the  passage 
did  necessarily  imply  that  St.  Paul  had  been  at  Corinth 
twice;  or,  whether,  when  he  says,  *'this  is  the  third 
time  I  am  coming  to  you,"  he  might  mean  only  that 
this  was  the  third  time  that  he  was  ready,  that  he  was 
prepared,  that  he  intended  to  set  out  upon  his  journey 
to  Corinth.  I  recollected  that  he  had  once  before  this 
purposed  to  visit  Corinth,  and  had  been  disappointed  in 
this  purpose ;  which  disappointment  forms  the  subject 
of  much  apology  and  protestation,  in  the  first  and  se- 
cond chapters  of  the  epistle.  Now,  if  the  journey  in 
which  he  had  been  disappointed  was  reckoned  by  him 
one  of  the  times  in  which  **he  was  coming  to  them," 
then  the  present  would  be  the  tliird  time,  i.  e>  of  his 
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being  ready  and  prepared  to  come ;  althongh  he  had 
been  actually  at  Corinth  only  once  before.  This  con- 
jecture being  taken  up,  a  farther  examination  of  the 
passage  and  the  epistle  produced  proofs  which  placed  it 
beyond  doubt.  *'  This  is  the  third  time  I  am  coming  to 
you :"  in  the  verse  following  these  words  he  adds,  ''  I 
told  you  before,  and  foretel  you,  as  if  I  were  present  the 
second  time ;  and  being  absent,  now  I  write  to  them 
'which  heretofore  have  sinned,  and  to  all  other,  that,  if 
I  come  again,  I  will  not  spare."  In  this  verse,  the  apostle 
is  declaring  beforehand  what  he  would  do  in  his  in- 
tended visit :  his  expression,  therefore,  **  as  if  I  were 
present  the  second  time,"  relates  to  that  visit.  But,  if 
his  future  visit  would  only  make  him  present  among 
them  a  second  time,  it  follows  that  he  had  been  already 
there  but  once.  Again,  in  the  fifteenth  verse  of  the 
first  chapter,  he  tells  them,  **  In  this  confidence,  I  was 
minded  to  come  unto  you  before,  that  ye  might  have  a 
second hene^t :"  Why  a  second,  and  not  a  third  benefit^ 
why  devrspay,  and  not  rpirriv  x^P*^^'  if  the  rpLTov  ep^ofiai,  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter,  meant  a  third  whit?  for,  though  the 
visit  in  the  first  chapter  be  that  visit  in  which  he  was 
disappointed,  yet,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  epistle  that 
he  had  never  been  at  Corinth  from  the  time  of  the  dis- 
appointment to  the  time  of  writing  the  epistle,  it  follows, 
that  if  jt  was  only  a  second  visit  in  which  he  was  disap- 
pointed then,  it  could  only  be  a  second  visit  which  he 
proposed  now.  But  the  text  which  I  think  is  decisive 
of  the  question,  if  any  question  remain  upon  the  subject, 
is  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter:  "  Behold 
the  third  time  I  am  ready  to  come  to  you:"  i^srpLToy 

eroifJiojQ  ex(o  eXdeiv.       It    is  very  clcar    that    the    rpirov  ETOLixiog 

exio  sXdeiv  of  the  twelfth  chapter  and  the  rpirop  ruro  epxoycn 
of  the  thirteenth   chapter  are  equivalent   expressions, 

y2 


were  intended  to  convey  the  same  meaning,  and  to  re- 
late to  the  same  journey.     The  comparison  of  these 
phrases  gives  us  St.  Paul's  own  explanation  of  his  own 
words ;   and  it  is  that  very  explanation  which  we  are 
contending  for,  viz.  that  rpirov  thto  epxofiai  does  not  mean 
that  he  was  coming  a  third  time,  but  that  this  was  the 
third  time  he  was  in  readiness  to  come,  rpiroy  eTOL/jiwg  ex'^v. 
I  do  not  apprehend,  that  after  this  it  can  be  necessary  to 
call  to  our  aid  the  reading  of  the  Alexandrian  manu- 
script, which    gives  eroi/xwe  £x^  bX&eiv  in    the   thirteenth 
chapter  as  well  as  in  the  twelfth  ;  or  of  the  Syriac  and 
Coptic  versions,  which  follow  that  reading ;  because  I 
allow  that  this  reading,  besides  not  being  sufficiently 
supported  by  ancient  copies,  is  probably  paraphrastical, 
and  has  been  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  more 
unequivocally  the  sense,  which  the  shorter  expression 
rpLTov  T»To  epxofiat  was   supposcd   to   Carry.       Upon  the 
whole,  the  matter  is  sufficiently  certain :  nor  do  I  pro- 
pose it  as  a  new  interpretation  of  the  text  which  con- 
tains the  difficulty,  for  the  same  was  given  by  Grotius 
long  ago :  but  I  thought  it  the  clearest  way  of  explain- 
ing the  subject,  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  dif- 
ficulty, the  solution,  and  the  proofs  of  that  solution,  suc- 
cessively presented  themselves  to  my  inquiries.     Now, 
in  historical  researches,  a  reconciled  inconsistency  be- 
comes a  positive  argument.     First,  because  an  impostor 
generally  guards  against  the  appearance  of  inconsistency ; 
and  secondly,  because,  when  apparent  inconsistencies 
are  found,  it  is  seldom  that  any  thing  but  truth  renders 
them  capable  of  reconciliation.     The  existence  of  the 
difficulty  proves  the  want  or  absence  of  that  caution, 
which  usually  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  fraud  ; 
and  the  sohition  proves,  that  it  is  not  the  collusion  of  for- 
tuitous propositions  which  we  have  to  deal  with,  but  that 
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a  thread  of  truth  winds  through  the  whole,  which  pre- 
serves every  circumstance  in  its  place. 

No.  XII. 

Chap.  X.  14 — 16.  "  We  are  come  as  far  as  to  you 
also,  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  not  boasting  of 
things  without  our  measure,  that  is,  of  other  men's 
labours  ;  but  having  hope,  when  your  faith  is  increased, 
that  we  shall  be  enlarged  by  you,  according  to  our 
rule,  abundantly  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  regions 
beyond  you." 

This  quotation  affords  an  indirect,  and  therefore 
unsuspicious,  but  at  the  same  time  a  distinct  and  in- 
dubitable recognition  of  the  truth  and  exactness  of  the 
history.  I  consider  it  to  be  implied  by  the  words  of 
the  quotation,  that  Corinth  was  the  extremity  of  St. 
Paul's  travels  hitherto.  He  expresses  to  the  Corinthians 
his  hope,  that  in  some  future  visit  he  might  *'  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  regions  beyond  them  ;"  which  im- 
ports that  he  had  not  hitherto  proceeded  "  beyond 
them,"  but  that  Corinth  was  as  yet  the  farthest  point 
or  boundary  of  his  travels. — Now,  how  is  St.  Paul's 
first  journey  into  Europe,  which  was  the  only  one  he 
had  taken  before  the  writing  of  the  epistle,  traced  out 
in  the  history?  Sailing  from  Asia,  he  landed  at 
Philippi ;  from  Philippi,  traversing  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  he  passed  through  Amphipolis  and  Apol- 
lonia  to  Thessalonica ;  from  thence  through  Berea  to 
Athens,  and  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  where  he  stopped; 
and  from  whence,  after  a  residence  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
he  sailed  back  into  Syria.  So  that  Corinth  was  the  last 
place  which  he  visited  in  the  peninsula ;  was  the  place 
from  which  he  returned  into  Asia,  and  was,  as  such, 
the  boundary  and  limit  of  his  progress.     He  could  not 
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have  said  the  same  thhig,  viz.  **  I  hope  hereafter  to 
visit  the  regions  beyond  you,"  in  an  epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  or  in  an  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  inas- 
much as  he  must  be  deemed  to  have  already  visited 
the  regions  beyond  them,  having  proceeded  from  those 
cities  to  other  parts  of  Greece.  But  from  Corinth  he 
returned  home :  every  part  therefore  beyond  that  city 
might  properly  be  said,  as  it  is  said  in  the  passage 
before  us,  to  be  unvisited.  Yet  is  this  propriety  the 
spontaneous  effect  of  truth,  and  produced  without 
meditation  or  design. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 

No.  I. 

The  argument  of  this  epistle  in  some  measure  proves 
its  antiquity.  It  will  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  it 
was  written  whilst  the  dispute  concerning  the  circum- 
cision of  Gentile  converts  was  fresh  in  men's  minds : 
for,  even  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  forgery,  the  only 
credible  motive  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  forgery, 
was  to  bring  the  name  and  authority  of  the  apostle  into 
this  controversy.  No  design  could  be  so  insipid,  or  so 
unlikely  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  any  man,  as  to 
produce  an  epistle  written  earnestly  and  pointedly  upon 
one  side  of  a  controversy,  when  the  controversy  itself 
was  dead,  and  the  question  no  longer  interesting  to  any 
description  of  readers  whatever.  Now  the  controversy 
concerning  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
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was  of  such  a  nature,  that,  if  it  arose  at  all,  it  must 
have  arisen  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity.  As  Judea 
was  the  scene  of  the  Christian  history ;  as  the  Author 
and  preachers  of  Christianity  were  Jews ;  as  the  re- 
ligion itself  acknowledged  and  was  founded  upon  the 
Jewish  religion,  in  contradistinction  to  every  other  re- 
ligion then  professed  amongst  mankind  :  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  some  of  its  teachers  should  carry 
it  out  in  the  world  rather  as  a  sect  and  modification  of 
Judaism  than  as  a  separate  original  revelation  ;  or  that 
they  should  invite  their  proselytes  to  those  observances 
in  which  they  lived  themselves.  This  was  likely  to 
happen  :  but  if  it  did  not  happen  at  first;  if,  whilst  the 
religion  was  in  the  hands  of  Jewish  teachers,  no  such 
claim  was  advanced,  no  such  condition  was  attempted 
to  be  imposed,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  doctrine  would 
be  started,  much  less  that  it  should  prevail  in  any  future 
period.  I  likewise  think,  that  those  pretensions  of  Ju- 
daism were  much  more  likely  to  be  insisted  upon,  whilst 
the  Jews  continued  a  nation,  than  after  their  fall  and 
dispersion ;  whilst  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  stood, 
than  after  the  destruction  brought  upon  them  by  the 
Roman  arms,  the  fatal  cessation  of  the  sacrifice  and  the 
priesthood,  the  humiliating  loss  of  their  country,  and 
with  it,  of  the  great  rites  and  symbols  of  their  insti- 
tution. It  should  seem  therefore,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  the  situation  of  the  parties,  that  this 
controversy  was  carried  on  in  the  interval  between  the 
preaching  of  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  Titus ;  and  that  our  present  epistle,  which 
was  undoubtedly  intended  to  bear  a  part  in  this  con- 
troversy, must  be  referred  to  the  same  period. 

But,  again,  the  epistle  supposes  that  certain  designing 
adherents  of  the  Jewish  law  had  crept  into  the  churches 
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of  Galatia ;  and  had  been  endeavouring,  and  but  too 
successfully,  to  persuade  the  Galatic  converts,  that  they 
had  been  taught  the  new  religion  imperfectly  and  at 
second  hand  ;  that  the  founder  of  their  church  himself 
possessed  only  an  inferior  and  deputed  commission,  the 
seat  of  truth  and  authority  being  in  the  apostles  and 
elders  of  Jerusalem  ;  moreover,  that  whatever  he  might 
profess  amongst  them,  he  had  himself  at  other  times, 
and  in  other  places,  given  way  to  the  doctrine  of 
circumcision.  The  epistle  is  unintelligible  without 
supposing  all  this.  Referring  therefore  to  this,  as  to 
what  had  actually  passed,  we  find  St.  Paul  treating  so 
unjust  an  attempt  to  undermine  his  credit,  and  to  in- 
troduce amongst  his  converts  a  doctrine  which  he  had 
uniformly  reprobated,  in  terms  of  great  asperity  and 
indignation.  And  in  order  to  refute  the  suspicions 
which  had  been  raised  concerning  the  fidelity  of  his 
teaching,  as  well  as  to  assert  the  independency  and 
divine  original  of  his  mission,  we  find  him  appealing  to 
the  history  of  his  conversion,  to  his  conduct  under  it, 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conferred  with  the 
apostles  when  he  met  with  them  at  Jerusalem  :  alleging, 
that  so  far  was  his  doctrine  from  being  derived  from 
them,  or  they  from  exercising  any  superiority  over  him, 
that  they  had  simply  assented  to  what  he  had  already 
preached  amongst  the  Gentiles,  and  which  preaching 
was  communicated  not  by  them  to  him,  but  by  himself 
to  them  ;  that  he  had  maintained  the  liberty  of  the 
Gentile  church,  by  opposing,  upon  one  occasion,  an 
apostle  to  the  face,  when  the  timidity  of  his  behaviour 
seemed  to  endanger  it ;  that  from  the  first,  that  all  along, 
that  to  that  hour,  he  had  constantly  resisted  the  claims 
of  Judaism  ;  and  that  the  persecutions  which  he  daily 
underwent,  at  the  hands  or  by  the  instigation  of  the 
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Jews,  and  of  which  he  bore  in  his  person  the  marks  and 
scars,  might  have  been  avoided  by  him,  if  he  had  con- 
sented to  employ  his  labours  in  bringing,  through  the 
medium  of  Christianity,  converts  over  to  the  Jewish 
institution,  for  then  "  would  the  offence  of  the  cross 
have  ceased."  Now  an  impostor  who  had  forged  the 
epistle  for  the  purpose  of  producing  St.  Paul's  authority 
in  the  dispute,  which,  as  hath  been  observed,  is  the  only 
credible  motive  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  forgery, 
might  have  made  the  apostle  deliver  his  opinion  upon 
the  subject  in  strong  and  decisive  terms,  or  might  have 
put  his  name  to  a  train  of  reasoning  and  argumentation 
upon  that  side  of  the  question  which  the  imposture  was 
intended  to  recommend.  I  can  allow  the  possibility 
of  such  a  scheme  as  that.  But  for  a  writer,  with  this 
purpose  in  view,  to  feign  a  series  of  transactions  supposed 
to  have  passed  amongst  the  Christians  of  Galatia,  and 
then  to  counterfeit  expressions  of  anger  and  resentment 
excited  by  these  transactions  ;  to  make  the  apostle  travel 
back  into  his  own  history,  and  into  a  recital  of  various 
passages  of  his  life,  some  indeed  directly,  but  others 
obliquely,  and  others  even  obscurely  bearing  upon  the 
point  in  question  ;  in  a  word,  to  substitute  narrative  for 
argument,  expostulation  and  complaint  for  dogmatic 
positions  and  controversial  reasoning,  in  a  writing  pro- 
perly controversial,  and  of  which  the  aim  and  design  was 
to  support  one  side  of  a  much  agitated  question — is  a 
method  so  intricate,  and  so  unlike  the  methods  pursued 
by  all  other  impostors,  as  to  require  very  flagrant  proofs 
of  imposition  to  induce  us  to  believe  it  to  be  one. 

No.  II. 

In  this  number  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove, 

1.    That  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  the  Acts 
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of  the  Apostles,  were  written  without  any  communi- 
cation with  each  other. 

S.  That  the  Epistle,  though  written  without  any 
communication  with  the  history,  by  recital,  implication, 
or  reference,  bears  testimony  to  many  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  it. 

1.  The  Epistle  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were 
written  without  any  communication  with  each  other. 

To  judge  of  this  point,  we  must  examine  those  pass- 
ages in  each,  which  describe  the  same  transaction  ;  for, 
if  the  author  of  either  writing  derived  his  information 
from  the  account  which  he  had  seen  in  the  other,  when 
he  came  to  speak  of  the  same  transaction,  he  would 
follow  that  account.  The  history  of  St.  Paul,  at  Da- 
mascus, as  read  in  the  Acts,  and  as  referred  to  by  the 
Epistle,  forms  an  instance  of  this  sort.  According  to 
the  Acts,  Paul  (after  his  conversion)  was  certain  days 
with  the  "  disciples  which  were  at  Damascus.  And 
straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  that 
he  is  the  Son  of  God.  But  all  that  heard  him  were 
amazed,  and  said,  Is  not  this  he  which  destroyed  them 
which  called  on  this  name  in  Jerusalem,  and  came  hither 
for  that  intent,  that  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto 
the  chief  priests?  But  Saul  increased  the  more  in 
strength,  confounding  the  Jews  which  were  at  Damas- 
cus, proving  that  this  is  very  Christ.  And  after  that 
many  days  were  fulfilled,  the  Jews  took  counsel  to  kill 
him.  But  their  laying  wait  was  known  to  Saul ;  and 
they  watched  the  gates  day  and  night  to  kill  him. 
Then  the  disciples  took  him  by  night,  and  let  him  down 
by  the  wall  in  a  basket.  And  when  Saul  was  come  to 
Jerusalem,  he  assayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples." 
Acts,  chap.  ix.  19 — 26. 

According  to  the  Epistle,  **  When  it  pleased  God, 
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who  separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called 
me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  own  Son  to  me,  that  I 
might  preach  him  among  the  heathen  ;  immediately  I 
conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  neither  went  I  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  them  which  were  apostles  before  me  ;  but 
I  went  into  Arabia,  and  returned  again  to  Damascus : 
then,  after  three  years,  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem." 

Beside  the  difference  observable  in  the  terms  and 
general  complexion  of  these  two  accounts,  "  the  journey 
into  Arabia,"  mentioned  in  the  epistle,  and  omitted  in 
the  history,  affords  full  proof  that  there  existed  no  cor- 
respondence between  these  writers.  If  the  narrative  in 
the  Acts  had  been  made  up  from  the  Epistle,  it  is  im- 
possible that  this  journey  should  have  been  passed  over 
in  silence  ;  if  the  Epistle  had  been  composed  out  of  what 
the  author  had  read  of  St.  Paul's  history  in  the  Acts,  it 
is  unaccountable  that  it  should  have  been  inserted*. 

The  journey  to  Jerusalem  related  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  ("  then,  fourteen  years  after,  I 
went  up  again  to  Jerusalem")  supplies  another  example 
of  the  same  kind.  Either  this  was  the  journey  described 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  when  Paul  and 
Barnabas  were  sent  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  to 
consult  the  apostles  and  elders  upon  the  question  of  the 
Gentile  converts  ;  or  it  was  some  journey  of  which  the 
history  does  not  take  notice.     If  the  first  opinion  be 

*  N.  B.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  simply  inform  us  that  St.  Paul 
left  Damascus  in  order  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  "  after  many  days  were 
fulfilled."  If  any  doubt  whether  the  words  "  many  days"  could  be 
intended  to  express  a  period  which  included  a  term  of  three  years,  he 
will  find  a  complete  instance  of  the  same  phrase  used  with  the  same 
latitude  in  the  first  book  of  Kings,  chap.  xi.  38,  39.  "  And  Shimei 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  many  days :  and  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  that  two  of  the  servants  of  Shimei  ran  away." 
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followed,  the  discrepancy  in  the  two  accounts  is  so  con- 
siderable, that  it  is  not  without  difficulty  they  can  be 
adapted  to  the  same  transaction :  so  that,  upon  this 
supposition,  there  is  no  place  for  suspecting  that  the 
writers  were  guided  or  assisted  by  each  other.  If  the 
latter  opinion  be  preferred,  we  have  then  a  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  and  a  conference  with  the  principal  members 
of  the  church  there,  circumstantially  related  in  the 
Epistle,  and  entirely  omitted  in  the  Acts ;  and  we  are 
at  liberty  to  repeat  the  observation,  which  we  before 
made,  that  the  omission  of  so  material  a  fact  in  the 
history  is  inexplicable,  if  the  historian  had  read  the 
Epistle ;  and  that  the  insertion  of  it  in  the  Epistle,  if 
the  writer  derived  his  information  from  the  history,  is 
not  less  so. 

St.  Peter's  visit  to  Antioch,  during  which  the  dispute 
arose  between  him  and  St.  Paul,  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Acts. 

If  we  connect,  with  these  instances,  the  general  ob- 
servation, that  no  scrutiny  can  discover  the  smallest 
trace  of  transcription  or  imitation  either  in  things  or 
words,  we  shall  be  fully  satisfied  in  this  part  of  our  case  ; 
namely,  that  the  two  records,  be  the  facts  contained  in 
them  true  or  false,  come  to  our  hands  from  independent 
sources. 

Secondly,  I  say  that  the  epistle,  thus  proved  to  have 
been  written  without  any  communication  with  the 
history,  bears  testimony  to  a  great  variety  of  particulars 
contained  in  the  history. 

1.  St.  Paul,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  had  addicted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  was 
distinguished  by  his  zeal  for  the  institution  and  for  the 
traditions  which  had  been  incorporated  with  it.  Upon 
this  part  of  his  character  the  history  makes  St.  Paul 
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spake  thus  :  **  I  am  verily  a  man  which  am  a  Jew,  born 
in  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  yet  brought  up  in  this  city 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  taught  according  to  the 
perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers ;  and  was 
zealous  towards  God,  as  ye  all  are  this  day."  Acts, 
chap.  xxii.  3, 

The  epistle  is  as  follows :  "  I  profited  in  the  Jews' 
religion  above  many  my  equals  in  mine  own  nation, 
being  more  exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  my 
fathers."     Chap.  i.  14. 

2.  St.  Paul,  before  his  conversion,  had  been  a  fierce 
persecutor  of  the  new  sect.  **  As  for  Saul,  he  made 
havoc  of  the  church ;  entering  into  every  house,  and, 
haling  men  and  women,  committed  them  to  prison." 
Acts,  chap.  viii.  3. 

This  is  the  history  of  St.  Paul,  as  delivered  in  the 
Acts  ;  in  the  recital  of  his  own  history  in  the  epistle, 
"  Ye  have  heard,"  says  he,  '*  of  my  conversation  in 
times  past  in  the  Jews'  religion,  how  that  beyond  mea- 
sure I  persecuted  the  church  of  God."     Chap.  i.  13. 

3.  St.  Paul  was  miraculously  converted  on  his  way 
to  Damascus.  "  And  as  he  journeyed  he  came  near  to 
Damascus  :  and  suddenly  there  shined  round  about  him 
a  light  from  heaven  ;  and  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and  heard 
a  voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest 
thou  me  ?  And  he  said,  Who  art  thou.  Lord  ?  And 
the  Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest ;  it 
is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  he, 
trembling  and  astonished,  said.  Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do  ?"  Acts,  chap.  ix.  3 — 6.  With  these 
compare  the  epistle,  chap.  i.  15 — 17  :  *'  When  it  pleased 
God,  who  separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and 
called  me  by  his  grace  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I 
might  preach  him  among  the  heathen  ;  immediately  I 
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conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  neither  went  I 
up  to  Jerusalem,  to  them  that  were  apostles  before 
me ;  but  I  went  into  Arabia,  and  returned  again  unto 
Damascus." 

In  this  quotation  from  the  epistle,  I  desire  it  to  be 
remarked  how  incidentally  it  appears,  that  the  affair 
passed  at  Damascus.  In  what  may  be  called  the  dh'ect 
part  of  the  account,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  place  of 
his  conversion  at  all :  a  casual  expression  at  the  end, 
and  an  expression  brought  in  for  a  different  purpose, 
alone  fixes  it  to  have  been  at  Damascus  ;  "  I  returned 
again  to  Damascus."  Nothing  can  be  more  like  sim- 
plicity and  undesignedness  than  this  is.  It  also  draws 
the  agreement  between  the  two  quotations  somewhat 
closer,  to  observe  that  they  both  state  St.  Paul  to  have 
preached  the  gospel  immediately  upon  his  call :  "  And 
straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  that 
he  is  the  Son  of  God."  Acts,  chap.  ix.  ^0.  **  When 
it  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might 
preach  him  among  the  heathen,  immediately  I  conferred 
not  with  flesh  and  blood."     Gal.  chap.  i.  1,5. 

4.  The  course  of  the  apostle's  travels  after  his  con- 
version was  this:  He  went  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem, 
and  from  Jerusalem  into  Syria  and  Cilicia.  *'  At  Da- 
mascus the  disciples  took  him  by  night,  and  let  him 
down  by  the  wall  in  a  basket ;  and  when  Saul  was  come 
to  Jerusalem,  he  assayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples." 
Acts,  chap.  ix.  25.  Afterwards,  "  when  the  brethren 
knew  the  conspiracy  formed  against  him  at  Jerusalem, 
they  brought  him  down  to  Cajsarea,  and  sent  him  forth 
to  Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia."  Chap.  ix.  30.  In  the 
epistle,  St.  Paul  gives  the  following  brief  account  of  his 
proceedings  within  the  same  period :  *'  After  three 
years  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  see  Peter,  and  abode 
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With  him  fifteen  days ;  afterwards  I  came  into  the  re- 
gions of  Syria  and  Cilicia."  The  history  had  told  us 
that  Paul  passed  from  Caesarea  to  Tarsus :  if  he  took 
his  journey  by  land,  it  would  carry  him  through  Syria 
into  Cilicia ;  and  he  would  come,  after  his  visit  at  Je- 
rusalem, "  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,"  in 
the  very  order  in  which  he  mentions  them  in  the  epistle. 
This  supposition  of  his  going  from  Caesarea  to  Tarsus, 
hy  land,  clears  up  also  another  point.  It  accounts  for 
what  St.  Paul  says  in  the  same  place  concerning  the 
churches  of  Judea :  "  Afterwards  I  came  into  the  re- 
gions of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  was  unknown  by  face 
unto  the  churches  of  Judea,  which  were  in  Christ :  but 
they  had  heard  only  that  he  which  persecuted  us  in  times 
past,  now  preacheth  the  faith,  which  once  he  destroyed ; 
and  they  glorified  God  in  me."  Upon  which  passage 
I  observe,  first,  that  what  is  here  said  of  the  churches 
of  Judea,  is  spoken  in  connexion  with  his  journey  into 
the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Secondly,  that  the 
passage  itself  has  little  significancy,  and  that  the  con- 
nexion is  inexplicable,  unless  St.  Paul  went  through 
Judea*  (though  probably  by  a  hasty  journey)  at  the 
time  that  he  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
Suppose  him  to  have  passed  by  land  from  Csesarea  to 
Tarsus,  all  this,  as  hath  been  observed,  would  be  pre- 
cisely true. 

5.  Barnabas  was  with  St.  Paul  at  Antioch.  "  Then 
departed  Barnabas  to  Tarsus,  for  to  seek  Saul ;  and 

*  Dr.  Doddridge  thought  that  the  Caesarea  here  mentioned  was 
not  the  celebrated  city  of  that  name  upon  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
but  Caesarea  Philippi,  near  the  borders  of  Syria,  which  lies  in  a 
much  more  direct  line  from  Jerusalem  to  Tarsus  than  the  other. 
The  objection  to  this,  Dr.  Benson  remarks,  is,  that  Caesarea,  without 
any  addition,  usually  denotes  Caesarea  Palestinae. 
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when  he  had  found  him,  he  brought  him  unto  Antioch. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  a  whole  year  they  assembled 
themselves  with  the  church."  Acts,  chap.  xi.  So,  26. 
Again,  and  upon  another  occasion,  "  they  (Paul  and 
Barnabas)  sailed  to  Antioch  :  and  there  they  continued 
a  long  time  with  the  disciples."     Chap.  xiv.  26. 

Now  what  says  the  epistle  ?  "  When  Peter  was  come 
to  Antioch,  I  withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was 
to  be  blamed  ;  and  the  other  Jews  dissembled  likewise 
with  him ;  insomuch  that  Barnabas  also  was  carried 
away  with  their  dissimulation."     Chap.  ii.  11.  13. 

6.  The  stated  residence  of  the  apostles  was  at  Jeru- 
salem. **  At  that  time  there  was  a  great  persecution 
against  the  church  which  was  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  they 
were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  regions  of 
Judea  and  Samaria,  except  the  apostles."  Acts,  chap, 
viii.  1.  "  They  (the  Christians  at  Antioch)  determined 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  unto 
the  apostles  and  elders,  about  this  question."  Acts, 
chap.  XV.  2. — With  these  accounts  agrees  the  declara- 
tion in  the  epistle  :  **  Neither  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  them  which  were  apostles  before  me,"  chap.  i.  17 : 
for  this  declaration  implies,  or  rather  assumes  it  to  be 
known,  that  Jerusalem  was  the  place  where  the  apostles 
were  to  be  met  with. 

7.  There  were  at  Jerusalem  two  apostles,  or  at  the 
least  two  eminent  members  of  the  church,  of  the  name 
of  James..  This  is  directly  inferred  from  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  which  in  the  second  verse  of  the  twelfth 
chapter  relates  the  death  of  James,  the  brother  of  John ; 
and  yet  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  and  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  history,  records  a  speech  delivered  by  James 
in  the  assembly  of  the  apostles  and  elders.  It  is  also 
strongly  implied  by  the  form  of  expression  used  in  the 
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epistle :  "  Other  apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James,  the 
Lord's  brother  f'  i.  e.  to  distinguish  him  from  James 
the  brother  of  John. 

To  us  who  have  been  long  conversant  in  the  Christian 
history,  as  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  these 
points  are  obvious  and  familiar ;  nor  do  we  readily  ap- 
prehend any  greater  difficulty  in  making  them  appear 
in  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  St.  Paul, 
than  there  is  in  introducing  them  into  a  modern  sermon. 
But,  to  judge  correctly  of  the  argument  before  us,  we 
must  discharge  this  knowledge  from  our  thoughts.  We 
must  propose  to  ourselves  the  situation  of  an  author  who 
sat  down  to  the  writing  of  the  epistle  without  having 
seen  the  history;  and  then  the  concurrences  we  have 
deduced  will  be  deemed  of  importance.  They  will  at 
least  be  taken  for  separate  confirmations  of  the  several 
facts,  and  not  only  of  these  particular  facts,  but  of  the 
general  truth  of  the  history. 

For,  what  is  the  rule  with  respect  to  corroborative 
testimony  which  prevails  in  courts  of  justice,  and  which 
prevails  only  because  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  an 
useful  guide  to  truth  ?  A  principal  witness  in  a  cause 
delivers  his  account :  his  narrative,  in  certain  parts  of 
it,  is  confirmed  by  witnesses  who  are  called  afterwards. 
The  credit  derived  from  their  testimony  belongs  not 
only  to  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  the  auxi- 
liary witnesses  agree  with  the  principal  witness,  but  in 
some  measure  to  the  whole  of  his  evidence  ;  because  it 
is  improbable  that  accident  or  fiction  should  draw  a 
line  which  touched  upon  truth  in  so  many  points. 

In  like  manner,  if  two  records  be  produced,  mani- 
festly independent,  that  is,  manifestly  written  without 
any  participation  of  intelligence,  an  agreement  between 
them,  even  in  few  and  slight  circumstances  (especially 

VOL.  II.  z 
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if  from  the  different  nature  and  design  of  the  writings 
few  points  only  of  agreement,  and  those  incidental,  could 
be  expected  to  occur),  would  add  a  sensible  weight  to 
the  authority  of  both,  in  every  part  of  their  contents. 

The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  history,  with  at  least 
as  much  reason  as  any  other  species  of  eviden  ce. 

No.  III. 

But  although  the  references  to  various  particulars  in 
the  epistle,  compared  with  the  direct  account  of  the 
same  particulars  in  the  history,  afford  a  considerable 
proof  of  the  truth  not  only  of  these  particulars,  but  of 
the  narrative  which  contains  them;  yet  they  do  not 
show,  it  will  be  said,  that  the  epistle  was  written  by  St. 
Paul :  for  admitting  (what  seems  to  have  been  proved) 
that  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  had  no  recourse  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  yet  many  of  the  facts  referred  to, 
such  as  St.  Paul's  miraculous  conversion,  his  change 
from  a  virulent  persecutor  to  an  indefatigable  preacher, 
his  labours  amongst  the  Gentiles,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
liberties  of  the  Gentile  church,  were  so  notorious  as  to 
occur  readily  to  the  mind  of  any  Christian,  who  should 
choose  to  personate  his  character,  and  counterfeit  his 
name ;  it  was  only  to  write  what  every  body  knew. 
Now  I  think  that  this  supposition — viz.  that  the  epistle 
was  composed  upon  general  information,  and  the  ge- 
neral publicity  of  the  facts  alluded  to,  and  that  the 
author  did  no  more  than  weave  into  his  work  what  the 
common  fame  of  the  Christian  church  had  reported  to 
his  ears — is  repelled  by  the  particularity  of  the  recitals 
and  references.  This  particularity  is  observable  in  the 
following  instances ;  in  perusing  which,  I  desire  the 
reader  to  reflect,  whether  they  exhibit  the  language  of 
a  man  who  had  nothing  but  general  reputation  to  pro- 
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C€ed  upon,  or  of  a  man  actually  speaking  of  himself  and 
of  his  own  history,  and  consequently  of  things  con- 
cerning which  he  possessed  a  clear,  intimate,  and  cir- 
cumstantial knowledge. 

1.  The  history,  in  giving  an  account  of  St.  Paul  after 
his  conversion,  relates,  '*  that,  after  many  days,"  ef- 
fecting, by  the  assistance  of  the  disciples,  his  escape 
from  Damascus,  '*  he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem."  Acts, 
chap.  ix.  25.  The  epistle,  speaking  of  the  same  period, 
makes  St.  Paul  say  that  **  he  went  into  Arabia,''  that 
he  returned  again  to  Damascus,  that  after  three  years  he 
went  up  to  Jerusalem.     Chap.  i.  17,  18. 

2.  The  history  relates,  that,  when  Saul  was  come 
from  Damascus,  "  he  was  with  the  disciples  coming  in 
and  going  out."  Acts,  chap.  ix.  28.  The  epistle,  de- 
scribing the  same  journey,  tells  us,  **  that  he  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  see  Peter,  and  abode  with  him  fifteen 
days."     Chap.  i.  18. 

3.  The  history  relates,  that  when  Paul  was  come  to 
Jerusalem,  "  Barnabas  took  him  and  brought  him  to 
the  apostles.'*  Acts,  chap.  ix.  27.  The  epistle,  **that 
he  saw  Peter ;  but  other  of  the  apostles  saw  he  none, 
save  James,  the  Lord's  brother."     Chap.  i.  19. 

Now  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  historian  delivers 
his  account  in  general  terms,  as  of  facts  to  which  he 
was  nat  present.  The  person  who  is  the  subject  of  that 
account,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  these  facts  himself, 
particularises  time,  names,  and  circumstances. 

4.  The  like  notation  of  places,  persons,  and  dates,  is 
met  with  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem, given  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle.  It 
was  fourteen  years  after  his  conversion  ;  it  was  in  com- 
pany with  Barnabas  and  Titus  ;  it  was  then  that  he  met 
with  James,  Cephas,  and  John  j  it  was  then  also  that  it 
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was  agreed  amongst  them,  that  they  should  go  to  the 
circumcision,  and  he  unto  the  Gentiles. 

5.  The  dispute  with  Peter,  which  occupies  the  sequel 
of  the  second  chapter,  is  marked  with  the  same  particu- 
larity. It  was  at  Antioch ;  it  was  after  certain  came 
from  James  ;  it  was  whilst  Barnabas  was  there,  who  was 
carried  away  by  their  dissimulation.  These  examples 
negative  the  insinuation,  that  the  epistle  presents  no- 
thing but  indefinite  allusions  to  public  facts. 

No.  IV. 

Chap.  iv.  11 — 16.  "  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have 
bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain.  Brethren,  I  beseech 
you,  be  as  I  am,  for  I  am  as  ye  are.  Ye  have  not  in- 
jured me  at  all.  Ye  know  how,  through  infirmity  of 
the  flesh,  I  preached  the  Gospel  unto  you  at  the  first ; 
and  my  temptation,  which  was  in  thefiesh,  ye  despised 
not,  nor  rejected  ;  but  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God, 
even  as  Christ  Jesus.  Where  is  then  the  blessedness 
you  spake  of?  for  I  bear  you  record,  that,  if  it  had  been 
possible,  ye  would  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes,  and 
have  given  them  unto  me.  Am  I  therefore  become 
your  enemy,  because  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?" 

With  this  passage  compare  2  Cor.  chap.  xii.  1 — 9: 
"  It  is  not  expedient  for  me,  doubtless,  to  glory  ;  I  will 
come  to  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord.  I  knew 
a  man  in  Christ  above  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in 
the  body  I  cannot  tell,  or  whether  out  of  the  body  I 
cannot  tell ;  God  knoweth)  ;  such  a  one  was  caught  up 
to  the  third  heaven  ;  and  I  knew  such  a  man  (whether 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell,  God 
knoweth),  how  that  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise, 
and  heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 
a  man  to  utter.     Of  such  a  one  will  I  glory,  yet  of  my- 
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self  will  I  not  glory,  but  in  mine  infirmities  :  for,  though 
I  would  desire  to  glory,  I  shall  not  be  a  fool }  for  I  will 
say  the  truth.  But  now  I  forbear,  lest  any  man  should 
think  of  me  above  that  which  he  seeth  me  to  be,  or  that 
he  heareth  of  me.  And  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above 
measure,  through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations, 
there  was  given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messen- 
ger of  Satan  to  buffet  me,  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above 
measure.  For  this  thing  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice, 
that  it  might  depart  from  me.  And  he  said  unto  me, 
My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  ;  for  my  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness.  Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  rather 
glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may 
rest  upon  me." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  "  the  temptation 
which  was  in  the  flesh,"  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  and  "  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  mes- 
senger of  Satan  to  buffet  him,"  mentioned  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  were  intended  to  denote  the  same 
thing.  Either  therefore  it  was,  what  we  pretend  it  to 
have  been,  the  same  person  in  both,  alluding,  as  the 
occasion  led  him,  to  some  bodily  infirmity  under  which 
he  laboured :  that  is,  we  are  reading  the  real  letters  of 
a  real  apostle ;  or,  it  was  that  a  sophist,  who  had  seen 
the  circumstance  in  one  epistle,  contrived,  for  the  sake 
of  correspondency,  to  bring  it  into  another;  or,  lastly, 
it  was  a  circumstance  in  St.  Paul's  personal  condition, 
supposed  to  be  well  known  to  those  into  whose  hands 
the  epistle  was  likely  to  fall ;  and,  for  that  reason,  in- 
troduced into  a  writing  designed  to  bear  his  name.  I 
have  extracted  the  quotations  at  length,  in  order  to  en- 
able the  reader  to  judge  accurately  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  mention  of  this  particular  comes  in,  in  each  ; 
because  that  judgement,  I  think,  will  acquit  the  author 
of  the  epistle  of  the  charge  of  having  studiously  inserted 
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it,  either  with  a  view  of  producing  an  apparent  agree- 
ment between  them,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever. 

The  context,  by  which  the  circumstance  before  us  i» 
introduced,  is  in  the  two  places  totally  different,  and 
without  any  mark  of  imitation  :  yet  in  both  places  does 
the  circumstance  rise  aptly  and  naturally  out  of  the 
context,  and  that  context  from  the  train  of  thought 
carried  on  in  the  epistle. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  runs  in  a  strain  of  angry  complaint  of  their 
defection  from  the  apostle,  and  from  theprinciples  which 
he  had  taught  them.  It  was  very  natural  to  contrast 
with  this  conduct,  the  zeal  with  which  they  had  once 
received  him ;  and  it  was  not  less  so  to  mention,  as  a 
proof  of  their  former  disposition  towards  him,  the  in- 
dulgence which,  whilst  he  was  amongst  them,  they  had 
shown  to  his  infirmity:  *'  My  temptation  which  was 
in  the  flesh  ye  despised  not,  nor  rejected,  but  received 
me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ  Jesus.  Where 
is  then  the  blessedness  you  spake  of?"  ^.  e.  the  bene- 
dictions which  you  bestowed  upon  me ;  **  for  I  bear 
you  record,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  ye  would  have 
plucked  out  your  own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me.*' 

In  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  especially  in 
the  second,  we  have  the  apostle  contending  with  certain 
teachers  in  Corinth,  who  had  formed  a  party  in  that 
church  against  him.  To  vindicate  his  personal  autho- 
rity, as  well  as  the  dignity  and  credit  of  his  ministry 
amongst  them,  he  takes  occasion  (but  not  without  apo- 
logising repeatedly  for  the  folly,  that  is,  for  the  inde- 
corum of  pronouncing  his  own  panegyric^)  to  meet  his 


*  *'  Would  to  God  you  would  bear  with  me  a  little  in  my  folly, 
and  indeed  bear  with  me  !"     chap.  xi.  1. 
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adversaries  in  their  boastings :  "  Whereinsoever  any  is 
bold  (I  speak  foolishly)  I  am  bold  also.  Are  they 
Hebrews  ?  so  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites  ?  so  am  I. 
Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  so  am  I.  Are  they 
the  ministers  of  Christ  ?  (I  speak  as  a  fool)  I  am  more ; 
in  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in 
prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft."  Being  led  to  the 
subject,  he  goes  on,  as  was  natural,  to  recount  his  trials 
and  dangers,  his  incessant  cares  and  labours  in  the 
Christian  mission.  From  the  proofs  which  he  had 
given  of  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  service  of  Christ,  he 
passes  (and  that  with  the  same  view  of  establishing  his 
claim  to  be  considered  as  "  not  a  whit  behind  the  very 
chiefest  of  the  apostles")  to  the  visions  and  revelations 
which  from  time  to  time  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him. 
And  then,  by  a  close  and  easy  connexion,  comes  in  the 
mention  of  his  infirmity :  "  Lest  I  should  be  exalted," 
says  he,  "  above  measure,  through  the  abundance  of 
revelations,  there  was  given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me." 

Thus  then,  in  both  epistles,  the  notice  of  his  infirmity 
is  suited  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  found.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  train  of  thought  draws 
up  to  the  circumstance  by  a  regular  approximation.  In 
this  epistle,  it  is  suggested  by  the  subject  and  occasion 
of  the.  epistle  itself.  Which  observation  we  offer  as  an 
argument  to  prove  that  it  is  not,  in  either  epistle,  a  cir- 
cumstance industriously  brought  forward  for  the  sake 
of  procuring  credit  to  an  imposture. 

A  reader  will  be  taught  to  perceive  the  force  of  this 
argument,  who  shall  attempt  to  introduce  a  given  cir- 

"  That  which  I  speak,  I  speak  it  not  after  the  Lord,  but  as  it 
were  foolishly,  in  tfeis  confidence  of  boasting."     chap.  xi.  \7 . 

"I  am  become  a  fool  in  glorying;  ye  have  compelled  me." 
chap.  xii.  11. 
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cumstance  into  the  body  of  a  writing.  To  do  this  with- 
out abruptness,  or  without  betraying  marks  of  design  in 
the  transition,  requires,  he  will  find,  more  art  than  he 
expected  to  be  necessary,  certainly  more  than  any  one 
can  believe  to  have  been  exercised  in  the  composition 
of  these  epistles. 

No.  V. 

Chap.  iv.  29.  "  But  as  then  he  that  was  born  after 
the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  was  born  after  the  spirit, 
even  so  it  is  now." 

Chap.  V.  11.  '*  And  I,  brethren,  if  I  yet  preach 
circumcision,  why  do  I  yet  suffer  persecution  ?  Then 
is  the  offence  of  the  cross  ceased.'* 

Chap.  vi.  17.  "  From  henceforth,  let  no  man  trouble 
me,  for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.*' 

From  these  several  texts,  it  is  apparent  that  the  per- 
secutions which  our  apostle  had  undergone  were  from  the 
hands  or  by  the  instigation  of  the  Jews  ;  that  it  was  not 
for  preaching  Christianity  in  opposition  to  heathenism, 
but  it  was  for  preaching  it  as  distinct  from  Judaism, 
that  he  had  brought  upon  himself  the  sufferings  which 
had  attended  his  ministry.  And  this  representation  per- 
fectly coincides  with  that  which  results  from  the  detail 
of  St.  Paul's  history,  as  delivered  in  the  Acts.  At 
Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  the  "  word  of  the  Lord  was  pub- 
lished throughout  all  the  region  ;  but  the  Jews  stirred 
up  the  devout  and  honourable  women  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  city,  and  raised  persecution  against  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  expelled  them  out  of  their  coasts." 
— (Acts,  chap.  xiii.  50.)  Not  long  after,  at  Iconium, 
**  a  great  multitude  of  the  Jews  and  also  of  the  Greeks 
believed ;  but  the  unbelieving  Jews  stirred  up  the 
Gentiles,  and  made  their  minds  evil  affected  against 
the  brethren."     (Chap.  xiv.  1,  2.)     **  At  Lystra  there 
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came  certain  Jews  from  Antioch  and  Iconium,  who 
persuaded  the  people ;  and,  having  stoned  Paul,  drew 
him  out  of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead." 
(Chap.  xiv.  19.)  The  same  enmity,  and  from  the  same 
quarter,  our  apostle  experienced  in  Greece  :  "At  Thes- 
salonica,  some  of  them  (the  Jews)  believed,  and  con- 
sorted with  Paul  and  Silas :  and  of  the  devout  Greeks 
a  great  multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few : 
but  the  Jews  which  believed  not,  moved  with  envy, 
took  unto  them  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort, 
and  gathered  a  company,  and  set  all  the  city  in  an  up- 
roar, and  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason,  and  sought  to 
bring  them  out  to  the  people."  (Acts,  chap.  xvii.  4,  5.) 
Their  persecutors  follow  them  to  Berea :  *'  When  the 
Jews  of  Thessalonica  had  knowledge  that  the  word  of 
God  was  preached  of  Paul  at  Berea,  they  came  thither 
also,  and  stirred  up  the  people."  (Chap.  xvii.  13.) 
And  lastly  at  Corinth,  when  Gallio  was  deputy  of 
Achaia,  "  the  Jews  made  insurrection  with  one  accord 
against  Paul,  and  brought  him  to  the  judgment-seat." 
I  think  it  does  not  appear  that  our  apostle  was  ever  set 
upon  by  the  Gentiles,  unless  they  were  first  stirred  up 
by  the  Jews,  except  in  two  instances ;  in  both  which 
the  persons  who  began  the  assault  were  immediately  in- 
terested in  his  expulsion  from  the  place.  Once  this 
happened  at  Philippi,  after  the  cure  of  the  Pythoness : 
"  When  the  masters  saw  the  hope  of  their  gains  was 
gone,  they  caught  Paul  and  Silas,  and  drew  them  into 
the  market-place  unto  the  rulers."  (Chap.  xvi.  19.) 
And  a  second  time  at  Ephesus,  at  the  instance  of  De- 
metrius, a  silversmith  which  made  silver  shrines  for 
Diana,  "  who  called  together  workmen  of  like  occu- 
pation, and  said.  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we 
have  our  wealth  ;  moreover  ye  see  and  liear  that  not 
only  at  Ephesus,  but  ahnost  throughout  all  Asia,  this 
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Paul  bath  persuaded  away  much  people,  saying,  that 
they  be  no  gods  which  are  made  with  hands ;  so  that 
not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought, 
but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana 
should  be  despised,  and  her  magnificence  should  be  de- 
stroyed, whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  worshippeth." 

'       No.  VI. 

I  observe  an  agreement  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  rule 
of  Christian  conduct,  as  laid  down  in  this  epistle,  and  as 
exemplified  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
It  is  not  the  repetition  of  the  same  general  precept, 
which  would  have  been  a  coincidence  of  little  value ; 
but  it  is  the  general  precept  in  one  place,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  that  precept  to  an  actual  occurrence  in  the 
other.  In  the  sixth  chapter  and  first  verse  of  this  epistle, 
our  apostle  gives  the  following  direction :   '*  Brethren, 
if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye,  which  are  spiritual, 
restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness."     In  2  Cor. 
chap.  ii.  6 — -8,  he  writes  thus :   "  Sufficient  to  such  a 
man"  (the  incestuous  person  mentioned  in  the  First 
Epistle)  "is  this  punishment,  which  was  inflicted  of 
many :  so  that,  contrariwise,  ye  ought  rather  to  forgive 
him  and  comfort  him,  lest  perhaps  such  a  one  should  be 
swallowed  up  with  over-much  sorrow:  wherefore  I  be- 
seech you  that  ye  would  confirm  your  love  towards  him." 
I  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  same  ntind  which 
dictated  these  two  passages. 

No.  VII. 

Our  epistle  goes  farther  than  any  of 'St.  Paul's  epistles ; 
for  it  avows  in  direct  terms  the  supersession  of  the  Jewish 
law,  as  an  instrument  of  salvation,  even  to  the  Jews 
themselves.  Not  only  were  the  Gentiles  exempt  from 
its  authority,  but  even  the  Jews  were  no  longer  either 
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to  place  any  dependency  upon  it,  or  consider  themselves 
as  subject  to  it  on  a  religious  account.  "  Before  faith 
came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the 
faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed  ;  wherefore 
the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ, 
that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith  ;  but,  after  that  faith 
is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a  sclioolmaster T  (Ch. 
iii.  23 — 25.)  This  was  undoubtedly  spoken  of  Jews 
and  to  Jews.  In  like  manner,  chap.  iv.  1 — b  ;  "Now 
I  say  that  the  heir,  as  long  as  he  is  a  child,  differeth 
nothing  from  a  servant,  though  he  be  lord  of  all ;  but  is 
under  tutors  and  governors  until  the  time  appointed  of 
the  father  :  even  so  we,  when  we  were  children,  were  in 
bondage  under  the  elements  of  the  world  ;  but  when 
the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son, 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them 
that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons."  These  passages  are  nothing  short 
of  a  declaration,  that  the  obligation  of  the  Jewish  law, 
considered  as  a  religious  dispensation,  the  effects  of 
which  were  to  take  place  in  another  life,  had  ceased,  with 
respect  even  to  the  Jews  themselves.  What  then  should 
be  the  conduct  of  a  Jew  (for  such  St.  Paul  was)  who 
preached  this  doctrine?  To  be  consistent  with  himself, 
either  he  would  no  longer  comply,  in  his  own  person, 
with  the  directions  of  the  law ;  or,  if  he  did  comply,  it 
would  be  for  some  other  reason  than  any  confidence 
which  he  placed  in  its  efficacy,  as  a  religious  institution. 
Now  so  it  happens,  that  whenever  St.  Paul's  compliance 
with  the  Jewish  law  is  mentioned  in  the  history,  it  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  circumstances  which  point 
out  the  motive  from  which  it  proceeded  ;  and  this  mo- 
tive appears  to  have  been  always  exoteric,  namely,  a  love 
of  order  and  tranquillity,  or  an  unwillingness  to  give 
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unnecessary  offence.  Thus,  Acts,  chap.  xvi.  3 :  "  Him 
(Timothy)  would  Paul  have  to  go  forth  with  him,  and 
took  and  circumcised  him,  because  of  the  Jews  which 
were  in  those  quarters''  Again,  Acts,  chap.  xxi.  ^6, 
when  Paul  consented  to  exhibit  an  example  of  public 
compliance  with  a  Jewish  rite  by  purifying  himself  in 
the  temple,  it  is  plainly  intimated  that  he  did  this  to 
satisfy  *'many  thousands  of  Jews  who  believed,  and  who 
were  all  zealous  of  the  law."  So  far  the  instances  re- 
lated in  one  book,  correspond  with  the  doctrine  de- 
livered in  another. 

No.  VIII. 

Chap.  i.  18.    "  Then,  after  three  years,  I  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  see  Peter,  and  abode  with  him  fifteen  days." 

The  shortness  of  St.  Paul's  stay  at  Jerusalem  is  what 
I  desire  the  reader  to  remark.  The  direct  account  of 
the  same  journey  in  the  Acts,  chap.  ix.  28,  determines 
nothing  concerning  the  time  of  his  continuance  there  : 
*'  And  he  was  with  them  (the  apostles)  coming  in,  and 
going  out,  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  spake  boldly  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  disputed  against  the  Grecians : 
but  they  went  about  to  slay  him ;  which  when  the  bre- 
thren knew,  they  brought  him  down  to  Caesarea."  Or 
rather  this  account,  taken  by  itself,  would  lead  a  reader 
to  suppose  that  St.  Paul's  abode  at  Jerusalem  had  been 
longer  than  fifteen  days.  But  turn  to  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  you  will  find  a  reference  to  this 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  which  plainly  indicates  that  Paul's 
continuance  in  that  city  had  been  of  short  duration  : 
"  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  I  was  come  again  to 
Jerusalem,  even  while  I  prayed  in  the  temple,  I  was  in 
a  trance,  and  saw  him  saying  unto  me.  Make  haste,  get 
thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem,  for  they  will  not  receive 
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thy  testimony  concerning  me."  Here  we  have  the  ge- 
neral terms  of  one  text  so  explained  by  a  distant  text 
in  the  same  book,  as  to  bring  an  indeterminate  expression 
into  a  close  conformity  with  a  specification  delivered  in 
another  book :  a  species  of  consistency  not,  I  think, 
usually  found  in  fabulous  relations. 

No.  IX. 

Chap.  vi.  11.  "Ye  see  how  large  a  letter  I  have 
written  unto  you  with  mine  own  hand." 

These  words  imply  that  he  did  not  always  write  with 
his  own  hand  ;  which  is  consonant  to  what  we  find  in- 
timated in  some  other  of  the  epistles.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  was  written  by  Tertius :  "I,  Tertius,  who 
wrote  this  epistle,  salute  you  in  the  Lord."  (Chap.  xvi. 
S2.)  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  and  the  Second  to  the  Thessalonians, 
have  all,  near  the  conclusion,  this  clause,  "  The  saluta- 
tion of  me,  Paul,  with  mine  own  hand ;"  which  must 
be  understood,  and  is  universally  understood  to  import, 
that  the  rest  of  the  epistle  was  written  by  another  hand. 
I  da  not  think  it  improbable  that  an  impostor,  who  had 
remarked  this  subscription  in  some  other  epistle,  should 
invent  the  same  in  a  forgery  ;  but  that  is  not  done  here. 
The  author  of  this  epistle  does  not  imitate  the  manner 
of  giving  St.  Paul's  signature  ;  he  only  bids  the  Galatians 
observe  how  large  a  letter  he  had  written  to  them  with 
his  own  hand.  He  does  not  say  this  was  different  from 
his  ordinary  usage  ;  this  is  left  to  implication.  Now  to 
suppose  that  this  was  an  artifice  to  procure  credit  to  an 
imposture,  is  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  forgery, 
because  he  knew  that  others  of  St.  Paul's  were  not 
written  by  himself,  therefore  made  the  apostle  say  that 
this  was  :  which  seems  an  odd  turn  to  give  to  the  cir- 
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ciimstance,  and  to  be  given  for  a  purpose  which  would 
more  naturally  and  more  directly  have  been  answered, 
by  subjoining  the  salutation  or  signature  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  found  in  other  epistles*. 

^       No.  X. 

An  exact  conformity  appears  in  the  manner  in  which 
a  certain  apostle  or  eminent  Christian,  whose  name  was 
James,  is  spoken  of  in  the  epistle  and  in  the  history. 
Both  writings  refer  to  a  situation  of  his  at  Jerusalem, 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  other  apostles ;  a 
kind  of  eminence  or  presidency  in  the  church  there,  or 
at  least  a  more  fixed  and  stationary  residence.  Chap, 
ii.  12.  "  When  Peter  was  at  Antioch,  before  that  cer- 
tain came  from  James,  he  did  eat  with  the  Gentiles." 
This  text  plainly  attributes  a  kind  of  pre-eminency  to 
James  ;  and,  as  we  hear  of  him  twice  in  the  same  epistle 
dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  chap.  i.  19,  and  ii.  9,  we  must 
apply  it  to  the  situation  which  he  held  in  that  church. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  divers  intimations  occur, 
conveying  the  same  idea  of  James's  situation.  When 
Peter  was  miraculously  delivered  from  prison,  and  liad 
surprised  his  friends  by  his  appearance  among  them, 
after  declaring  unto  them  how  the  Lord  had  brought 
him  out  of  prison,  *'  Go  show,"  says  he,  *'  these  things 
unto  James,  and  to  the  brethren."     (Acts,  chap.  xii. 

*  The  words  TrrjXiKoig  ypa/jL/jLaarip  may  probably  be  meant  to  de- 
scribe the  character  in  which  he  wrote,  and  not  the  length  of  the 
letter.  But  this  will  not  alter  the  truth  of  our  observation.  I  think, 
however,  that  as  St.  Paul  by  the  mention  of  his  own  hand  designed 
to  express  to  the  Galatians  the  great  concern  which  he  felt  for  them, 
the  words,  whatever  they  signify,  belong  to  the  whole  of  the  epistle  ; 
and  not,  as  Grotius,  after  St.  Jerome,  interprets  it,  to  the  few  verses 
which  follow. 
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17.)  Here  James  is  manifestly  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
distinction.  He  appears  again  with  like  distinction 
in  the  twenty-first  chapter  and  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  verses :  **  And  when  we  (Paul  and  his  com- 
pany) were  come  to  Jerusalem,  the  day  following,  Paul 
went  in  with  us  unto  James,  and  all  the  elders  were 
present."  In  the  debate  which  took  place  upon  the 
business  of  the  Gentile  converts,  in  the  council  at  Je- 
rusalem, this  same  person  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead. 
It  was  he  who  closed  the  debate,  and  proposed  the 
resolution  in  which  the  council  ultimately  concurred  : 
**  Wherefore  my  sentence  is,  that  we  trouble  not  them 
which  from  among  the  Gentiles  are  turned  to  God." 

Upon  the  whole,  that  there  exists  a  conformity  in 
the  expressions  used  concerning  James  throughout  the 
history,  and  in  the  epistle,  is  unquestionable.  But  ad- 
mitting this  conformity,  and  admitting  also  the  unde- 
signedness  of  it,  what  does  it  prove  ?  It  proves  that  the 
circumstance  itself  is  founded  in  truth ;  that  is,  that 
James  was  a  real  person,  who  held  a  situation  of  emi- 
nence in  a  real  society  of  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  It 
confirms  also  those  parts  of  the  narrative  which  are  con- 
nected with  this  circumstance.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
the  truth  of  the  account  of  Peter's  escape  from  prison 
was  to  be  tried  upon  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who, 
among  other  things,  made  Peter,  after  his  deliverance, 
say,  "  Go  show  these  things  to  James  and  to  the 
brethren  ;"  would  it  not  be  material,  in  such  a  trial,  to 
make  out  by  other  independent  proofs,  or  by  a  com- 
parison of  proofs,  drawn  from  independent  sources,  that 
there  was  actually  at  that  time,  living  at  Jerusalem, 
such  a  person  as  James ;  that  this  person  held  such  a 
situation  in  the  society  amongst  whom  these  things 
were  transacted,  as  to  render  the  words  which  Peter  is 
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said  to  have  used  concerning  him,  proper  and  natural 
for  him  to  have  used  ?  If  this  would  be  pertinent  in 
the  discussion  of  oral  testimony,  it  is  still  more  so  in 
appreciating  the  credit  of  remote  history. 

It  must  not  be  dissembled  that  the  comparison  of  our 
epistle  with  the  history  presents  some  difficulties,  or,  to 
say  the  least,  some  questions  of  considerable  magnitude. 
It  may  be  doubted,  in  the  first  place,  to  what  journey 
the  words  which  open  the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle, 
**  then,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  I  went  unto  Jeru- 
salem,'* relate.  That  which  best  corresponds  with  the 
date,  and  that  to  which  most  interpreters  apply  the 
passage,  is  the  journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jeru- 
salem, when  they  went  thither  from  Antioch,  upon  the 
business  of  the  Gentile  converts ;  and  which  journey 
produced  the  famous  council  and  decree- recorded  in 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Acts.  To  me  this  opinion 
appears  to  be  encumbered  with  strong  objections.  In 
the  epistle  Paul  tells  us  that  "  he  went  up  by  revelation." 
(Chap.  ii.  2.) — In  the  Acts,  we  read  that  he  was  sent  by 
the  church  of  Antioch  :  "  After  no  small  dissension  and 
disputation,  they  determined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
and  certain  other  of  them,  should  go  up  to  the  apostles 
and  elders  about  this  question."  (Acts,  chap.  xv.  ^.) 
This  is  not  very  reconcileable.  In  the  epistle  St.  Paul 
writes  that,  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  "  he  com- 
municated that  Gospel  which  he  preached  among  the 
Gentiles,  but  privately  to  them  which  were  of  reputa- 
tion." (Chap.  ii.  2.)  If  by  *'  that  Gospel"  he  meant 
the  immunity  of  the  Gentile  Christians  from  the  Jewish 
law  (and  I  know  not  what  else  it  can  mean),  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  he  should  communicate  that  pri- 
vately, which  was  the  object  of  his  public  message.  But 
a  yet  greater  difficulty  remains,  viz.  that  in  the  account 
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which  the  epistle  gives  of  what  passed  upon  this  visit 
at  Jerusalem,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  deliberation  and 
decree  which  are  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  that  history,  formed  the  business  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  journey  was  undertaken.  The  mention 
of  the  council  and  of  its  determination,  whilst  the  apostle 
was  relating  his  proceedings  at  Jerusalem,  could  hardly 
have  been  avoided,  if  in  truth  the  narrative  belong  to 
the  same  journey.  To  me  it  appears  more  probable 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  taken  some  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  the  mention  of  which  is  omitted  in  the  Acts. 
Prior  to  the  apostolic  decree,  we  read  that  '*  Paul  and 
Barnabas  abode  at  Antioch  a  long  time  with  the  dis- 
ciples." (Acts,  chap.  xiv.  28.)  Is  it  unlikely  that, 
during  this  long  abode,  they  might  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
and  return  to  Antioch  ?  Or  would  the  omission  of 
such  a  journey  be  unsuitable  to  the  general  brevity  with 
which  these  memoirs  are  written,  especially  of  those 
parts  of  St.  Paul's  history  which  took  place  before  the 
historian  joined  his  society? 

But,  again,  the  first  account  we  find  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  of  St.  Paul's  visiting  Galatia,  is  in  the 
sixteenth  chapter  and  the  sixth  verse :  **  Now  when 
they  had  gone  through  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Ga- 
latia, they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia."  The  progress 
here  recorded  was  subsequent  to  the  apostolic  decree ; 
therefore  that  decree  must  have  been  extant  when  our 
epistle  was  written.  Now,  as  the  professed  design  of 
the  epistle  was  to  establish  the  exemption  of  the  Gentile 
converts  from  the  law  of  Moses,  and  as  the  decree  pro- 
nounced and  confirmed  that  exemption,  it  may  seem 
extraordinary  that  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  that 
determination,  nor  any  appeal  made  to  its  authority. 
Much  however  of  the  weight  of  this  objection,  which 
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applies  also  to  some  other  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  is  re- 
moved by  the  following  reflections. 

1.  It  was  not  St.  Paul's  manner,  nor  agreeable  to 
it,  to  resort  or  defer  much  to  the  authority  of  the  other 
apostles,  especially  whilst  he  was  insisting,  as  he  does 
strenuously  throughout  this  epistle  insist,  upon  his  own 
original  inspiration.  He  who  could  speak  of  the  very 
chiefest  of  the  apostles  in  such  terms  as  the  following — 
**  of  those  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat  (whatsoever 
they  w^ere  it  maketh  no  matter  to  me,  God  accepteth 
no  man's  person),  for  they  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
in  conference  added  nothing  to  me" — he,  I  say,  was  not 
likely  to  support  himself  by  their  decision. 

S.  The  epistle  argues  the  point  upon  principle :  and 
it  is  not  perhaps  more  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  such 
an  argument  St.  Paul  should  not  cite  the  apostolic 
decree,  than  it  would  be  that,  in  a  discourse  designed 
to  prove  the  moral  and  religious  duty  of  observing  the 
sabbath,  the  writer  should  not  quote  the  thirteenth 
canon. 

8.  The  decree  did  not  go  the  length  of  the  position 
maintained  in  the  epistle  ;  the  decree  only  declares  that 
the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  did  not  impose  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  lavy  upon  the  Gentile  converts, 
as  a  condition  of  their  being  admitted  into  the  Christian 
church.  Our  epistle  argues  that  the  Mosaic  institution 
itself  was  at  an  end,  as  to  all  effects  upon  a  future  state, 
even  with  respect  to  the  Jews  themselves. 

4.  They  whose  error  St.  Paul  combated,  were  not 
persons  who  submitted  to  the  Jewish  law,  because  it 
was  imposed  by  the  authority,  or  because  it  was  made 
part  of  the  law  of  the  Christian  church ;  but  they  were 
persons  who,  having  already  become  Christians,  after- 
w^ards  voluntarily  took  upon  themselves  the  observance 
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of  the  Mosaic  code,  under  a  notion  of  attaining  thereby 
to  a  greater  perfection.  This,  I  think,  is  precisely  the 
opinion  which  St.  Paul  opposes  in  this  epistle.  Many 
of  his  expressions  apply  exactly  to  it :  *'  Are  ye  so 
foolish  ?  having  begun  in  the  spirit,  are  ye  now  made 
perfect  in  the  flesh?"  (Chap.iii.  3.)  "  Tell  me,  ye 
that  desire  to  be  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the 
law?"  (Chap.  iv.  SI.)  "How  turn  ye  again  to 
the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire 
again  to  be  in  bondage?"'  (Chap.  iv.  9.)  It  cannot 
be  thought  extraordinary  that  St.  Paul  should  resist 
this  opinion  with  earnestness ;  for  it  both  changed 
the  character  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  dero- 
gated expressly  from  the  completeness  of  that  redemption 
which  Jesus  Christ  had  wrought  for  them  that  believed 
in  him.  But  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  allege  to  such 
persons  the  decision  at  Jerusalem  ;  for  that  only  showed 
that  they  were  not  bound  to  these  observances  by  any 
law  of  the  Christian  church  :  they  did  not  pretend  to  be 
so  bound ;  nevertheless  they  imagined  that  there  was 
an  efficacy  in  these  observances,  a  merit,  a  recommend- 
ation to  favour,  and  a  ground  of  acceptance  with  God 
for  those  who  complied  with  them.  This  was  a  situation 
of  thought  to  which  the  tenor  of  the  decree  did  not  apply. 
Accordingly,  St.  Paul's  address  to  the  Galatians,  which 
is  throughout  adapted  to  this  situation,  runs  in  a  strain 
widely  different  from  the  language  of  the  decree : 
'  Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you,  whosoever  of 
you  are  justified  by  the  law  ;"  (chap.  v.  4)  i,  e,  whosoever 
places  his  dependence  upon  any  merit  he  may  apprehend 
there  to  be  in  legal  observances.  The  decree  had  said 
nothing  like  this ;  therefore  it  would  have  been  useless 
to  have  produced  the  decree  in  an  argument  of  which 
this  was  the  burden.     In  like  manner  as  in  contending 
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with  an  anchorite,  who  should  insist  upon  the  superior 
holiness  of  a  recluse,  ascetic  life,  and  the  value  of  such 
mortifications  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose  to  prove  that  the  laws  of  the  church  did  not 
require  these  vows,  or  even  to  prove  that  the  laws  of 
the  church  expressly  left  every  Christian  to  his  liberty. 
This  would  avail  little  towards  abating  his  estimation  of 
their  merit,  or  towards  settling  the  point  in  controversy** 


*  Mr.  Locke's  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
"  St.  Paul,"  he  says,  "  did  not  remind  the  Galatians  of  the  apostolic 
decree,  because  they  already  had  it."  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
appear  with  certainty  that  they  had  it ;  in  the  second  place,  if  they 
had  it,  this  was  rather  a  reason,  than  otherwise,  for  referring  them 
to  it.  The  passage  in  the  Acts,  from  which  Mr.  Locke  concludes 
that  the  Galatic  churches  were  in  possession  of  the  decree,  is  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  sixteenth  chapter :  '^  And  as  they"  (Paul  and 
Timothy)  "  went  through  the  cities,  they  delivered  them  the  decrees 
for  to  keep,  that  were  ordained  of  the  apostles  and  elders  which  were 
at  Jerusalem."  In  my  opinion,  this  delivery  of  the  decree  was  con- 
fined to  the  churches  to  which  St.  Paul  came,  in  pursuance  of  the 
plan  upon  which  he  set  out,  '^  of  visiting  the  brethren  in  every  city 
where  he  had  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord ;"  the  history  of  which 
progress,  and  of  all  that  pertained  to  it,  is  closed  in  the  fifth  verse, 
when  the  history  informs  that,  "  so  were  the  churches  established  in 
the  faith,  and  increased  in  number  daily."  Then  the  history  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  new  section  of  the  narrative,  by  telling  us,  that  ''  when 
they  had  gone  throughout  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia,  they 
assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia."  The  decree  itself  is  directed  to  '*  the 
brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia;" 
that  is,  to  churches  already  founded,  and  in  which  this  question  had 
been  stirred.  And  I  think  the  observation  of  the  noble  author  of 
the  Miscellanea  Sacra  is  not  only  ingenious  but  highly  probable,  viz. 
that  there  is,  in  this  place,  a  dislocation  of  the  text,  and  that  the 
fourth  and  fifth  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  ought  to  follow  the 
last  verse  of  the  fifteenth,  so  as  to  make  the  entire  passage  run  thus: 
**  And  they  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,"  (to  the  Christians  of 
which  country  the  decree  was  addressed)  "  confirming  the  churches; 
and  as  they  went  through  the  cities,  they  delivered  them  the  decrees 
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Anotlier  difficulty  arises  from  the  account  of  Peter's 
conduct  towards  the  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch,  as 
given  in  the  epistle,  in  the  latt^er  part  of  the  second 
chapter ;  which  conduct,  it  is  said,  is  consistent  neither 
with  the  revelation  communicated  to  him,  upon  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius,  nor  with  the  part  he  took  in 
the  debate  at  Jerusalem.  But,  in  order  to  understand 
either  the  difficulty  or  the  solution,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  state  and  explain  the  passage  itself.  "  When  Peter 
was  come  to  Antioch,  I  withstood  him  to  the  face, 
because  he  was  to  be  blamed ;  for,  before  that  certain 
came  from  James,  he  did  eat  with  the  Gentiles ;  but 
when  they  were  come,  he  withdrew  and  separated  him- 
self, fearing  them  which  were  of  the  circumcision  ;  and 
the  other  Jews  dissembled  likewise  with  him,  insomuch 
that  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away  with  their  dissimu- 
lation ;  but  when  I  saw  they  walked  not  uprightly,  ac- 
cording to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  I  said  unto  Peter, 

for  to  keep,  that  were  ordained  of  the  apostles  and  elders  which  were 
at  Jerusalem  ;  and  so  were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith,  and 
increased  in  number  daily."  And  then  the  sixteenth  chapter  takes 
up  a  new  and  unbroken  paragraph :  *^  Then  came  he  to  Derbe  and 
Lystra,  &c."  Wheii  St.  Paul  came,  as  he  did  into  Galatia,  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  new  place,  it  is  not  probable  that 
he  would  make  mention  of  the  decree,  or  rather  letter,  of  the  church 
of  Jerusalem,  which  presupposed  Christianity  to  be  known,  and  which 
related  to  certain  doubts  that  had  arisen  in  some  established  Christian 
communities. 

The  second  reason  which  Mr.  Locke  assigns  for  the  omission  of  the 
decree,  viz.  '*  that  St.  Paul's  sole  object  in  the  epistle  was  to  acquit 
himself  of  the  imputation  that  had  been  charged  upon  him  of  actually 
preaching  circumcision,"  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  strictly  true. 
It  was  not  the  sole  object.  The  epistle  is  written  in  general  opposi- 
tion to  the  Judaizing  inclinations  which  he  found  to  prevail  among 
his  converts.  The  avowal  of  his  own  doctrine,  and  of  his  steadfast 
adherence  to  that  doctrine,  formed  a  necessary  part  of  the  design  of 
his  letter,  but  was  not  the  whole  of  it. 
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before  them  all,  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  llvest  after  the 
manner  of  the  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews,  why 
compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews?" 
Now  the  question  that  produced  the  dispute  to  which 
these  words  relate,  was  not  whether  the  Gentiles  were 
capable  of  being  admitted  into  the  Christian  covenant ; 
that  had  been  fully  settled :  nor  was  it  whether  it 
should  be  accounted  essential  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity  that  they  should  conform  themselves  to 
the  law  of  Moses  ;  that  was  the  question  at  Jerusalem  : 
but  it  was,  whether,  upon  the  Gentiles  becoming 
Christians,  the  Jews  might  henceforth  eat  and  drink 
with  them,  as  with  their  own  brethren.  Upon  this 
point  St.  Peter  betrayed  some  inconstancy ;  and  so  he 
might,  agreeably  enough  to  his  history.  He  might 
consider  the  vision  at  Joppa  as  a  direction  for  the  oc- 
casion, rather  than  as  universally  abolishing  the  di- 
stinction between  Jew  and  Gentile ;  I  do  not  mean 
with  respect  to  final  acceptance  with  God,  but  as  to 
the  manner  of  their  living  together  in  society :  at  least 
he  might  not  have  comprehended  this  point  with  such 
clearness  and  certainty,  as  to  stand  out  upon  it  against 
the  fear  of  bringing  upon  himself  the  censure  and  com- 
plaint of  his  brethren  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  who 
still  adhered  to  their  ancient  prejudices.  But  Peter, 
it  is  said,  compelled  the  Gentiles  lovdai^eiv — "  Why 
compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews  ?" 
How  did  he  do  that  ?  The  only  way  in  which  Peter 
appears  to  have  compelled  the  Gentiles  to  comply  with 
the  Jewish  institution,  was  by  withdrawing  himself  from 
their  society.  By  which  he  may  be  understood  to  have 
made  this  declaration :  *'  We  do  not  deny  your  right 
to  be  considered  as  Christians ;  we  do  not  deny  your 
title  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  even  without  com- 
pliance with  our  law :  but  if  you  would  have  us  Jews 
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live  with  you  as  we  do  with  one  another,  that  is,  if  you 
would  in  all  respects  be  treated  by  us  as  Jews,  you  must 
live  as  such  yourselves."  This,  I  think,  was  the  com- 
pulsion which  St.  Peter's  conduct  imposed  upon  the 
Gentiles,  and  for  which  St.  Paul  reproved  him. 

As  to  the  part  which  the  historian  ascribes  to  St. 
Peter  in  the  debate  at  Jerusalem,  beside  that  it  was  a 
different  question  which  was  there  agitated  from  that 
which  produced  the  dispute  at  Antioch,  there  is  no- 
thing to  hinder  us  from  supposing  that  the  dispute  at 
Antioch  was  prior  to  the  consultation  at  Jerusalem  ;  or 
that  Peter,  in  consequence  of  this  rebuke,  might  have 
afterwards  maintained  firmer  sentiments. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 

No.  I. 

This  epistle,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  transmitted  to  their  respective  churches 
by  the  same  messenger :  "  But  that  ye  also  may  know 
my  affairs,  and  how  I  do,  Tychicus,  a  beloved  brother 
and  faithful  minister  in  the  Lord,  shall  make  known  to 
you  all  things ;  whom  I  have  sent  unto  you  for  the 
same  purpose,  that  ye  might  know  our  affairs,  and  that 
he  might  comfort  your  hearts."  Ephes.  chap.  vi.  21,  22. 
This  text,  if  it  do  not  expressly  declare,  clearly  I  think 
intimates,  that  the  letter  was  sent  by  Tychicus.  The 
words  made  use  of  by  him  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians are  very  similar  to  these,  and  afford  the  same  im- 
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plication  that  Tychicus,  in  conjunction  with  Onesimus, 
was  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  that  church  :  **  All  my 
state  shall  Tychicus  declare  unto  you,  who  is  a  beloved 
brother,  and  a  faithful  minister,  and  fellow-servant  in 
the  Lord ;  whom  I  have  sent  unto  you  for  the  same 
purpose,  that  he  might  know  your  estate,  and  comfort 
your  hearts ;  with  Onesimus,  a  fliithful  and  beloved 
brother,  who  is  one  of  you.  They  shall  make  known 
unto  you  all  things  which  are  done  here.''  Colos.  chap, 
iv.  7 — 9.  Both  epistles  represent  the  writer  as  under 
miprisonment  for  the  Gospel ;  and  both  treat  of  the 
same  general  subject.  The  Epistle  therefore  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  import  to 
be  two  letters  written  by  the  same  person,  at,  or  nearly 
at,  the  same  time,  and  upon  the  same  subject,  and  to 
have  been  sent  by  the  same  messenger.  Now,  every 
thing  in  the  sentiments,  order,  and  diction  of  the  two 
writings,  corresponds  with  what  might  be  expected  from 
this  circumstance  of  identity  or  cognation  in  their  ori- 
ginal. The  leading  doctrine  of  both  epistles  is  the  union 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  under  the  Christian  dispensation; 
and  that  doctrine  in  both  is  established  by  the  same  ar- 
guments, or,  more  properly  speaking,  illustrated  by  the 
same  similitudes*:  **  one  head,"  "  one  body,"  "  one 
new  man,"  *'  one  temple,"  are  in   both   epistles  the 

*  St.  Paul,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  has  been  sometimes  accused  of 
inconclusive  reasoning,  by  our  mistaking  that  for  reasoning  which 
was  only  intended  for  illustration.  He  is  not  to  be  read  as  a  man, 
whose  own  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  what  he  taught  always  or 
solely  depended  upon  the  views  under  which  he  represents  it  in  his 
writings.  Taking  for  granted  the  certainty  of  his  doctrine,  as  rest- 
ing upon  the  revelation  that  had  been  imparted  to  him,  he  exhibits 
it  frequently  to  the  conception  of  his  readers  under  images  and  alle- 
gories, in  which  if  an  analogy  may  be  perceived,  or  even  sometimes  a 
poetic  resemblance  be  found,  it  is  all  perhaps  that  is  required. 
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figures  under  which  the  society  of  believers  in  Christ, 
and  their  common  relation  to  him  as  such,  is  repre- 
sented*. The  ancient,  and,  as  had  been  thought, 
the  indelible  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  in 
both  epistles,  is  declared  to  be  ''  now  abolished  by  his 
cross."  Beside  this  consent  in  the  general  tenor  of  the 
two  epistles,  and  in  the  run  also  and  warmth  of  thought 
with  which  they  are  composed,  we  may  naturally  expect 
in  letters  produced  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  appear  to  have  been  written,  a  closer  resemblance 
of  style  and  diction,  than  between  other  letters  of  the 
same  person  but  of  distant  dates,  or  between  letters 
adapted  to  different  occasions.  In  particular  we  may 
look  for  many  of  the  same  expressions,  and  sometimes 
for  whole  sentences  being  alike  ;  since  such  expressions 
and  sentences  would  be  repeated  in  the  second  letter 
(whichever  that  was)  as  yet  fresh  in  the  author's  mind 
from  the  writing  of  the  first.  This  repetition  occurs 
in  the  following  examples  t : 

Ephes.  ch.  i.  7-  *'  I^i  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sinst." 

Colos.  ch.  i.  14.  *'  In  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  § ." 

r  Ephes.  i.  22,1  C   Colos.  i.  18. 

*  Compare  ■?  iv.  15,  >  with  ^  ii.  19. 

(  ii.  15,)  (  iii.  10,  11. 

C  Ephes.  ii.  14,  15,")  (  Colos.  ii.  14. 

AIso<  ii.  16,         J»with  \  i.  18—21. 

I  ii.  20,        3  (  ii.  7. 

f  When  verbal  comparisons  are  relied  upon,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  state  the  original ;  but  that  the  English  reader  may  be  inter- 
rupted as  little  as  may  be,  I  shall  in  general  do  this  in  the  notes. 

:|:  Ephes.  ch.  i.  7.  E>^  w  e^o^ev  ttjv  aTToXvTpioaiv  ^la  tov  aifjiaroG 
avTOv,  rrfv  ac^eaLv  riov  xajoaTrrwjuarwv. 

§  Colos.  ch,  i.  14.  Er  w  exoyiEV  rrfv  airokvTpoiinv  ?ta  tov  aijxaTOQ 
avTov,  TY)v  a(\>EaLv  rwv  afiapTiuiv.  However,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  in  this  latter  text  many  copies  have  not  lia  tov  aificiToc  avTov. 
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Besides  the  sameness  of  the  words,  it  is  farther  re- 
markable that  the  sentence  is,  in  both  places,  preceded 
by  the  same  introductory  idea.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  it  is  the  "  beloved^'  (j?ya7r7//i£>'^)  ;  in  that  to  the 

Colossians  it    is    "  his  dear   Sori*^    Qjlov  ttiq  ayairriQ  avrov), 

"  in  whom  we  have  redemption."  The  sentence  ap- 
pears to  have  been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  writer 
by  the  idea  w^hich  had  accompanied  it  before. 

Ephes.  ch.  i.  10.  "  All  things  both  which  are  in 
heaven  and  which  are  in  earth,  even  in  him  *." 

Colos.  ch.  i.  20.  "  All  things  by  him,  whether  they 
be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven  t." 

This  quotation  is  the  more  observable,  because  the 
connecting  of  things  in  earth  with  things  in  heaven  is 
a  very  singular  sentiment,  and  found  nowhere  else  but 
in  these  two  epistles.  The  words  also  are  introduced 
by  describing  the  union  which  Christ  had  effected,  and 
they  are  followed  by  telling  the  Gentile  churches  that 
they  were  incorporated  into  it. 

Ephes.  ch.  iii.  2.  *'  The  dispensation  of  the  grace  of 
God,  which  is  given  me  to  you  wardt." 

Colos.  ch.  i.  25.  "  The  dispensation  of  God,  which 
is  given  to  me  for  you§." 

Of  these  sentences  it  may  likewise  be  observed  that 
the  accompanying  ideas  are  similar.  In  both  places 
they  are  immediately  preceded  by  the  mention  of  his 
present  sufferings  ;  in  both  places  they  are  immediately 

*  Ephes.    ch.    i.    1 0.  Ta  re  ev  tolq  ovpavoic  icai  ra  exi  rrfg  yrjg,  ev 

f  Colos.  ch.  i.  20.  Ai  avTOV,  eire  ra  etti  rr}£  yrig,  elte  ra  ev  toiq 
ovpavoiQ. 

I  Ephes.  ch,  iii.  2.  Tr)v  oiKovo^iav  ^apiTog  rov  Beov  rrjQ  ^odEiffrfg 
fiOL  Eig  vfiag. 

§  Colos.  ch.  i.  25.  Tr^v  oiKoyo/Jiiay  rov  Qeov,  tyjv  loQEiaav  fxoi  Eig 
vjnag. 
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followed  by  the  mention  of  the  mystery  which  was  the 
great  subject  of  his  preaching. 

Ephes.  ch.  v.  19.  **  In  psalms  and  hymns  and  spi- 
ritual songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  your  heart 
to  the  Lord*." 

Colos.  ch.  iii.  16.  "  In  psalms  and  hymns  and  spi- 
ritual songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the 
Lordt." 

Ephes.  ch.  vi.  22.  "  Whom*  I  have  sent  unto  you 
for  the  same  purpose,  that  ye  might  know  our  affairs, 
and  that  he  might  comfort  your  hearts  t." 

Colos.  ch.  iv.  8.  "  Whom  I  have  sent  unto  you  for 
the  same  purpose,  that  he  might  know  your  estate,  and 
comfort  your  hearts  §." 

In  these  examples,  we  do  not  perceive  a  cento  of 
phrases  gathered  from  one  composition,  and  strung  to- 
gether in  the  other ;  but  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
the  same  expression  to  a  mind  a  second  time  revolving 
the  same  ideas. 

2.  Whoever  writes  two  letters,  or  two  discourses, 
nearly  upon  the  same  subject,  and  at  no  great  distance 
of  time,  but  without  any  express  recollection  of  what 
he  had  written  before,  will  find  himself  repeating  some 
sentences,  in  the  very  order  of  the  words  in  which  he 
had  already  used  them  ;  but  he  will  more  frequently 
find  himself  employing  some  principal  terms,  with  the 

*  Ephes.  ch.  v.  19.  ^aX^uoic  i^cll  v/xvoic,  icai  (^daig  TrvevjjiaTiKaiQ 
avowee  KaL  \paX\ovTEg  ev  rrj  Kapdi^  vfiojy  rw  Kvpi^. 

t  Colos.  ch.  iii.  16.  "^oX/jlolq  kui  vfivoig  Kai  wSaic  TTvevfiariKaig, 
ey  x^P'-'^'-  ^^ovreg  ev  ry  fjapBi^  vfxiov  t(o  Kuptw. 

+  Ephes.  ch.  vi.  22.  'Ov  e7refi\pa  irpog  vfiag  eig  avro  ruro,  Iva 
yvoiTE  TCI  wepi  yifxtoy,  Kai  TrapaKaXecry  rag  Kapdiag  vficoy. 

§  Colos.  ch.  iv.  8.  'Oy  eTrefiypct  frpog  vfxag  eig  avro  tovto,  lya  yy<^ 
ra  irepi  vfjiujy,  Kai  irapaKoKeffri  rag  Kapdiag  v^tav. 
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order  inadvertently  changed,  or  with  the  order  disturbed 
by  the  intermixture  of  other  words  and  phrases  ex- 
pressive of  ideas  rising  up  at  the  time  ;  or  in  many  in- 
stances repeating  not  single  words,  nor  yet  whole  sen- 
tences, but  parts  and  fragments  of  sentences.  Of  all 
these  varieties  the  examination  of  our  two  epistles  will 
furnish  plain  examples :  and  I  should  rely  upon  this 
class  of  instances  more  than  upon  the  last ;  because, 
although  an  impostor  might  transcribe  into  a  forgery 
entire  sentences  and  phrases,  yet  the  dislocation  of 
words,  the  partial  recollection  of  phrases  and  sentences, 
the  intermixture  of  new  terms  and  new  ideas  with  terms 
and  ideas  before  used,  which  will  appear  in  the  ex- 
amples that  follow,  and  which  are  the  natural  properties 
of  writings  produced  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  epistles  are  represented  to  have  been  composed — 
would  not,  I  think,  have  occurred  to  the  invention  of  a 
forger  ;  nor,  if  they  had  occurred,  would  they  have  been 
so  easily  executed.  This  studied  variation  was  a  re- 
finement in  forgery  which  I  believe  did  not  exist ;  or, 
if  we  can  suppose  it  to  have  been  practised  in  the  in- 
stances adduced  below,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  not 
the  same  art  exercised  upon  those  which  we  have  col- 
lected in  the  preceding  class  ? 

Ephes.  ch.  i.  19.  chap.  ii.  5,  ''  Towards  us  who  be- 
lieve according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power, 
which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised  him  from 
the  dead  (and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power, 
and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is 
named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  that  which  is  to 
come,  And  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet :  and 
gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things,  to  the  church, 
which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  all  things,  that  filleth 
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all  in  all ;)  and  you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins  (wherein  in  time  past  ye  walked 
according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now 
worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience  ;  among  whom 
also  we  had  all  our  conversation,  in  times  past,  in  the 
lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  mind,  and  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath, 
even  as  others.  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for 
his  great  love  wherewithal  he  loved  us),  even  when  we 
were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with 
Christ*." 

Colos.  ch.  ii.  12,  13.  ''  Through  the  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead  : 
and  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncircumcision 
of  the  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  with  him  t." 

Out  of  the  long  quotation  from  the  Ephesians  take 
away  the  parentheses,  and  you  haveleft  a  sentence  almost 
in  terms  the  same  as  the  short  quotation  from  the  Co- 
lossians.  The  resemblance  is  more  visible  in  the  original 
than  in  our  translation  ;  for  what  is  rendered  in  one  place, 
**  the  working,"  and  in  another  the  **  operation,"  is  the 

same  Greek  term  epepysia  :  in  one  place  it  is,  rovg  TrKTrevovrag 
Kara  rrjv  evepyeiav ;  in   the    Other,    ^m  ttjq  Trtorf wc  r-qg  evepyeiag. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  same  sentiment,  and  nearly 

*  Ephes.  ch.  i.  19,  20;  ii.  1.  5.  Tovg  TrirrTEvovrag  Kara  rr}y 
EvepyEiav  tov  Kparovg  rrjg  layyog  avrov,  {jv  ej'rjpyrjffey  ev  rio  XpLaro), 
eyeipag  avrov  ek  rsKpojy,  Kai  EKaQiaEv  ev  ^€^tcc  avrov  ev  roig  ETrovpa^ 
vioig — Kat  vnag  ovrag  VEKpovg  roig  TrapaTcnajxacri  kul  raig  afxapriaig 
— Kai    ovrag    fjjJ.ag    VEKpovg    roig    TrapaTrrojfiaffi,    (TvvE^iooTToirjffE    rut 

XptOTW. 

-|-  Colos.  ch.  ii.  12,  13.  Am  rrjg  Trtorewc  rrig  EVEpyEiag  rov  Qeov 
rov  EyEipavrog  avrov  ek  rwv  VEKpiav,  Kat  vixag  VEKpovg  ovrag  ev  rotg 
TrapairrioiiacrL  Kai  rp  UKpo^vcrrig.  rr)g  aapKog  v/iwv,  crvvE^iooTroiriffE  (tvv 
avrto.  ■»n-%iy-r^i}^.'^iii't,\.iljid;ff- 
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in  the  same  words  ;  but,  in  the  Ephesians,  twice  broken 
or  interrupted  by  incidental  thoughts,  which  St.  Paul, 
as  his  manner  was,  enlarges  upon  by  the  way*,  and  then 
returns  to  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  It  is  interrupted 
the  first  time  by  a  view  which  breaks  in  upon  his  mind 
of  the  exaltation  of  Christ ;  and  the  second  time  by 
a  description  of  heathen  depravity.  1  have  only  to  re- 
mark that  Griesbach,  in  his  very  accurate  edition,  gives 
the  parentheses  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
they  are  here  placed  ;  and  that  without  any  respect  to 
the  comparison  which  we  are  proposing. 

Ephes.  ch.  iv.  2 — 4.  "  With  all  lowliness  and  meek- 
ness, with  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love  ; 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace.  There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye 
are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling  t." 

Colos.  ch.  iii.  12 — 15.  ''Put  on  therefore,  as  the 
elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of  mercies,  kind- 
ness, humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering,  for- 
bearing one  another  and  forgiving  one  another ;  if  any 
man  have  a  quarrel  against  any,  even  as  Christ  forgave 
you,  so  also  do  ye  ;  and,  above  all  these  things,  put  on 
charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness ;  and  let  the 
peace  of  God  rule  in  your  hearts,  to  the  which  also  ye 
are  called  in  one  body  J.'' 

*  Vide  Locke  in  loc. 

t  Ephes.  ch.  iv.  2 — 4.  Mcra  iracr-qQ  ra7r£Lvo<l>poffvvr]Q  kcu  Trp^o- 
rriTO^i^  fXETa  fxaKpoQvfiiaq^  aveypfxevoi  aWrjKiav  ev  ayairy  <r7rov^a- 
i^ovTEQ  rrjpeiy  rrjv  evonjra  tov  TrpEVfxarog  ev  ro)  crvv^EfffiM  ttjc  eiprjvrjQ. 
'E|/  (TiofJ-a  Kai  kp  TrvEvjjia,  Kudojg  Kai  EKXrjBrjre  ev  jjik}  EXiridL  rrig 
K\rj<r£(i)e  vfxiov. 

X  Colos.  ch,  iii.  12 — 15.  Ev^veracOe  ovv  tog  ekXektol  tov  Qeov 
hyiOL  Kui  YiyaTrrjiXEVOi,  airXayj^va  oiKTipfxtov,  ')(^pr)(TTorr}Ta,  TaTreivo- 
^po(rvvr}v,  TrpqiorrjTa,  j.iaKpodvfJLiav'  avE'yo^EVOL  aXX?;\a;r,  Kai  X^P^" 
^ofAEvoi  kavTOiQf  Ettv  TLQ  TTpoQ  Tiva  E^Tj  fXoiJi(f)r]v'  Kadiog  Kai  6  XpiffTog 
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In  these  two    quotations   the    words   Taireivo^poavvny 

TTpaorriQ,  ^aKpoQvfiia^  ayexofievoi  aWT/Xwv,  OCCUr   m    exactly  the 

same  order :  ayarrr}  is  also  found  in  both,  but  in  a 
different    connexion ;    arvrhfffioQ  rrjg  tipriv-ng  answers    to 

crvv^efffioe  n/c  TEXeiorrirog  :  €K\ridr}r£  ev  eyi  ffiofiari  tO  £V  orwyua  KadtaQ 

Kai  EKXrjdrjTE  ey  jjlk^  eXttiBi  :  yet  is  this  similitude  found  in  the 
midst  of  sentences  otherwise  very  different. 

Ephes.  ch.  iv.  16.  **  From  whom  the  whole  body 
fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the 
measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body*." 

Colos.  ch.  ii.  19.  **  From  which  all  the  body, 
by  joints  and  bands,  having  nourishment  ministered 
and  knit  together,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of 
Godt." 

In  these  quotations  are  read  e^  oh  irau  to  trtjfjLa  trvfi^ 
tLta^o^eyov  in  both  placcs :  ETTLxopriyovfieyov  answering  to 

Eirixop-nyiag  :    ^la  tiov  acfxoy  tO  Bia  Traarrjg  cKprjg  :    avhi  rr]U  av^r}<Tiy 

to  TroiEirai  Trjy  av^Tjaiy :  and  yet  the  senteuccs  are  consider- 
ably diversified  in  other  parts. 

Ephes.  ch.  iv.  32.  "  And  be  kind  one  to  another,  ten- 
der-hearted, forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for 
Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven  you  t." 

Colos.  ch.  iii.  13.     **  Forbearing  one  another,  and 

EXapiffaTQ  vfxiy,  ohrio  kui  vjjleiq'  ettl  iraat  ^e  tovtoiq  rrjy  ayaTrrjy,  i]tlq 

ECTL  avV^EffflOQ    TTjg    TEXELOTtjTOQ'  KUL   ^  EiprjVY}    TOV    QeOV   f^pa^EVETli)    Ey 

raig  Kapdiaig  vfjuoyj  Eig  ijy  Kai  EKXrjdrjTE  ev  hi  ffiOfiaTi. 

Ephes.  ch.  iv.  16.  E|  ov  nay  to  orwjua  avvap^oXoyov^Eyoy  Kat 
(TVfx^L^ai^ofiEyoy  dia  vaarjg  cKprjg  Trjg  ETrixoprjyiag  Kar  evEpyEiav  ev 
fiETpo)  Eyog  EKUffTOV  fJLEpovg  Trjy  av^r)(TLy  tov  ffiofjiaTog  iroiEiTai. 

T  Colos.  ch.  ii.  19.  E^  oh  Tray  to  (riofxa  ^la  Tioy  a(j)(t)y  Kai  (tvV" 
^Efffx<i)y  ETVLXpptjyovfXEyoy  Kai  crvfi^i^a^OfXEyoy,  av^Ei  Trjy  av^rjaiy  tov 
Qeov. 

J  Eph.  ch.  iv.  32.  TiyEaOe  ^e  Eig  aXXrjXovg  xpW^^'^)  evtTTrXayxvoi, 
Xapil^ofXEvoi  lavTOig,  Kadwg  Kai  6  Qeog  ev  XpicTTtp  ex'^P'^^^^to  Vfiiy. 
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forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against 
any,  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye*." 

Here  we  have  "  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God, 
for  Christ's  sake  (ev  Xptorrw),  hath  forgiven  you,"  in  the 
first  quotation,  substantially  repeated  in  the  second. 
But  in  the  second  the  sentence  is  broken  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  new  clause,  "  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel 
against  any  :"  and  the  latter  part  is  a  little  varied  ;  in- 
stead of  "  God  in  Christ,"  it  is  "  Christ  hath  forgiven 
you." 

Ephes.  ch.  iv.  22 — 24.  "  That  ye  put  oflPconcerning 
the  former  conversation  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt 
according  to  the  deceitful  lusts,  and  be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  your  mind  ;  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man, 
which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness  t." 

Colos.  ch.  iii.  9,  10.  "Seeing  that  ye  have  put  off 
the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  have  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the  image 
of  him  that  created  himt." 

In  these  quotations,  "  putting  off  the  old  man  and 
putting  on  the  new,"  appears  in  both.  The  idea  is  far- 
ther explained  by  calling  it  a  renewal :  in  the  one,  **  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  your  mind  ;"  in  the  other,   '*  re- 

*  Colos.  ch.  iii.  13.  AveypfiEvoi  aXKrikiov,  kul  j^apil^ofievoi  eavrotg, 
eav  Tig  Trpog  riva  t^^r;  ^xofK^riv'  KaBioQ  Kai  6  Xpiffrog  e\api(raTO  vfiiy, 

OVTU)  Kai  VflSlQ. 

f  Ephes.  ch.  iv.  22 — 24.  ATrodetrdai  vfiag  Kara  rrjv  irporepav 
araarpo<pr]y,  tov  TcaXaiov  avdpioiroy  rov  (f)deipofxevoy  /cara  rag  ettl- 
6v/j,iag  TTjg  aTraTi^g'  avayeovadai  de  r&>  irvevp.arL  tov  voog  vfxo}y^  Kai 
evdvaaffOai  tov  kulvov  ardpioTrov,  tov  kutu  Qeov  KTiadivTa  ev  diicat' 
ocrvvT]  icai  bffiorrjTt  Tr)g  aXrjOeiag. 

;{!  Colos.  ch.  iii.  9,  10.  ATreK^vaajj.EVOL  tov  TraXaiov^avdpwnov  (xvv 
Taig  Trpa^efftv  avTOV  Kai  EV^vrrafxevoi  tov  veov^  tov  avaKairovfXEVov  £ig 
ETTiyvoxriv  KaT  eikovu  tov  KTiTavTog  avTOv. 
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Hewed  in  knowledge."  In  both,  the  new  man  is  said 
to  be  formed  according  to  the  same  model ;  in  the  one, 
he  is,  **  after  God  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness  ;"  in  the  other,  "  he  is  renewed  after  the  image 
of  him  that  created  him."  In  a  word,  it  is  the  same  per- 
son writing  upon  a  kindred  subject,  vvith  the  terms  and 
ideas  which  he  had  before  employed  still  floating  in  his 
memory  '*. 

Ephes.  ch.  v.  6 — 8.  '*  Because  of  these  things  cometh 
the  ivrath  of  God  upon  the  children  of  disobedience  : 
be  not  ye  therefore  partakers  with  them  ;  for  ye  were 
sometimes  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord  ; 
walk  as  children  of  light  t." 

Col  OS.  ch.  iii.  6 — 8.  "  I^or  which  things'  sake  the 
wrath  of' God  cometh  on  the  children  of  disobedience ; 
in  the  which  ye  also  walked  some  time,  when  ye  lived 
in  them.     But  now  ye  also  put  oflPall  theset." 

These  verses  afford  a  specimen  of  that  p^r/itt/  resem- 
blance which  is  only  to  be  met  with  when  no  imitation  is 
designed,  when  no  studied  recollection  is  employed,  but 
when  the  mind,  exercised  upon  the  same  subject,  is  left 
to  the  spontaneous  return  of  such  terms  and  phrases,  as, 

*In  these  comparisons,  we  often  perceive  the  reason  why  the 
writer,  though  expressing  the  same  idea,  uses  a  different  term  ; 
namely,  because  the  term  before  used  is  employed  in  the  sentence 
under  a  different  form  :  thus,  in  the  quotations  under  our  eye,  the 
new  man  is  kcxivoq  avdp(x)7roQ  in  the  Ephesians,  and  top  veov  in  the 
Colossians ;  but  then  it  is  because  rov  Kaivov  is  used  in  the  next 
word,  avaKaivovfievov. 

t  Ephes.  ch.  v.  6 — 8.  Am  ravra  yap  ep^erat  //  opyrj  tov  Qeov 
ETTt  Tovg  vlovg  rrjQ  aTreiOeiag.  M//  ovy  yiveade  oryyuyLtero^oi  avriov. 
Hre  yap  ttote  (tkotoq,  vvv  ce  cjxvQ  ev  Kvpia>'  ujg  rsicya  (pcorog  TrepLTva- 

TELTE. 

J  Colos.  ch.  iii.  6 — 8.  At  a  epx^rat  >/  opyr}  rov  Qeov  ettl  tovq  viovq 
rriQ  aTTELdEtag'  ev  oig  icat  vjUEig  TrEpiETrarrjararE  ttote,  ote  E^rjTE  ev  avroig. 
Nyvi  ^£  uTTodEadE  Kai  vjiEig  ra  Trarra. 
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having  been  used  before,  may  happen  to  present  them- 
selves again.  The  sentiment  of  both  passages  is  through- 
out alike  :  half  of  that  sentiment,  the  denunciation  of 
God's  wrath,  is  expressed  in  identical  words  ;  the  other 
half,  viz.  the  admonition  to  quit  their  former  conversa- 
tion, in  words  entirely  different. 

Ephes.  ch.  v.  15,  l6.  '*  See  then  that  ye  walk  cir- 
cumspectly ;  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,  redeeming  the 
time^." 

Colos.  ch.  iv.  5.  '*  Walk  in  wisdom  towards  them  that 
are  without,  redeeming  the  timet." 

This  is  another  example  of  that  mixture  which  we  re- 
marked of  sameness  and  variety  in  the  language  of  one 
writer.  **  Redeeming  the  time"  {elayopa'CoiievoiTov Kaipov), 
is  a  literal  repetition.  "  Walk  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise" 
(jiTEpLTraTeiTE  fit]  loQ  aaoipoi,  aXX  (hg  (TO(poL^,  answers  cxactly  in 
sense,  and  nearly  in  terms,  to  **walk  in  wisdom"  (evcocinq. 

TrepiTrareire),      nepiTraretre  aKpitcog  is  a  Very  different  phraSO, 

but  is  intended  to  convey  precisely  the  same  idea  as 
TTEpLifzaTEire  izpoQ  TovQ  e^ii).  AnpL^ioQ  is  not  well  rendered  *'  cir- 
cumspectly." It  means  what  in  modern  speech  we  should 
call  "  correctly  ;"  and  when  we  advise  a  person  to  behave 
"  correctly,"  oui;  advice  is  always  given  with  a  reference 
*'to  the  opinion  of  others,"  Trpog  rovg  e^w.  '*  Walk  cor- 
rectly, redeeming  the  time,"  L  e,  suiting  yourselves  to 
the  difficulty  and  ticklishness  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  '*  because  the  days  are  evil." 

Ephes.  ch.  vi.  19,  20.  *'  And  (praying)  for  me,  that 
utterance  may  be  given  unto  me,  that  I  may  open  my 
mouth  boldly  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel, 

*  Ephes,  ch.  v.  15,  16.  BXeTrers  ovv  iriog  aKpi^cjg  TripiTraTEire'  firj 
log  aaoipot,  aXX'  we  ffO(j)Oi,  E^ayopa^ofjiEpoL  rov  Kaipov, 

t  Colos.  ch.  iv.  5.     E)/  rroipK;}.  TrEpnraTEiTE  Trpog  rovg  e^io,  rov  Kaipov 
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for  which  I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds,  that  therein  I 
may  speak  boldly,  as  I  ought  to  speak*." 

Colos.  ch.  iv.  3,  4.  "  Withal  praying  also  for  us  that' 
God  would  open  unto  us  a  door  of  utterance  to  speak 
the  mystery  of  Christ,  for  which  I  am  also  in  bonds, 
that  I  may  make  it  manifest  as  I  ought  to  speak  t." 

In  these  quotations,  the  phrase  "as  I  ought  to 
speak"  (wc  hi  fie  XaXrjffai),  the  words  "  utterance"  (XoyoQ), 

a    "  mystery"    (fiv^rripiov),   **  open"  (avoii^r]  and    ev  ayoi^ei), 

are  the  same.  **To  make  known  the  mystery  of  the 
Gospel"  (yviopiaraL  to  fivcrTrjpioy),  auswcrs  to  "  make  it 
manifest"  Qya  (payepuxno  avTo)  ;  **  for  which  I  am  an  am- 
bassador   in    bonds"    (^v-n-ep  ob  TTpEfftevoj  ev  dXvcrei),    tO    "  for 

which  I  am  also  in  bonds"  (^r  6  Kai  dehjjiai). 

Ephes.  ch.  v.  22.  '*  Wives,  submit  yourselves  to  your 
own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord,  for  the  husband  is  the 
head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church, 
and  he  is  the  saviour  of  the  body.  Therefore,  as  the 
church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their 
own  husbands  in  every  thing.  Husbands,  love  your 
wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave 
himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with 
the  washing  of  water  by  the  word  ;  that  he  might  pre- 
sent it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy 
and  without  blemish.  So  ought  men  to  love  their  wives 
as  their  own  bodies.  He  that  loveth  his  wife,  loveth 
himself;  for  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but 

*  Eplies.  ch.  vi.  19,  20.  Rat  vTrep  e/JLOv,  Iva  fioi  dodeu]  Xoyog  ev 
avoilei  Tov  (TTOfiaTOQ  fiov  ev  Trapprjaiq.,  yvojpiorai  to  /jivaTrjpiov  tov 
evayyeXiov,  virep  oh  Trpeat>evii)  ev  uXvaei,  Iva  ev  avT^^TjapprjoriaaroJiJiai, 
d)g  hi  fie  XaX-qarai. 

t  Colos.  ch.  iv.  3,  4.  UpOTev^ofxevoi  afxa  Kai  irepi  {jficov,  Iva  6 
QeoQ  avoi^ri  rjfiiv  %pav  tov  Xoyov,  XaXrjaai  to  fivaTrjpiov  tov  XpiffTOv 
hi  6  Kai  h^efiai,  Iva  (pavepitxrit)  avTO,  wc  hi  fxe  XaXrjtrai. 
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nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the 
church  ;  for  we  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh, 
and  of  his  bones.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  be  joined  unto  his  wife,  and 
they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.  This  is  a  great  mystery ; 
but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  church.  Never- 
theless, let  every  one  of  you  in  particular  so  love  his 
wife  even  as  himself;  and  the  wife  see  that  she  reverence 
her  husband.  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the 
Lord,  for  this  is  right.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother  (which  is  the  first* commandment  with  promise), 
that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  live 
long  on  the  earth.  And,  ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your 
children  to  wrath,  but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  Servants,  he  obedient  to  them 
that  are  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  withfoar 
and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  your  heart,  as  unto 
Christ ;  not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  as  the 
servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart; 
with  good  will  doing  service,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not 
to  men ;  knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man 
doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he 
be  bond  or  free.  And,  ye  masters,  do  the  same  things 
unto  them,  forbearing  threatening  :  knowing  that  your 
master  also  is  in  heaven,  neither  is  there  respect  of 
persons  with  him*." 

t  Colos.  ch.  iii.  18.    "  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto 

*  Ephes.  ch.  v.  22.  At  ywaiKeg,  roig  i^ioig  av^patriu  vTroraffaecr^e^ 
WQ  TM  Kvpib). 

f  Colos.  ch.  iii.  18.  At  yvvaiKeg,  vTroraaa-eade  roig  idioig  av^pactiv, 
wg  avr]K£y  er  Kvpio). 

Ephes.      01  ap^peg,  ayavrare  rag  yvvaiKag  eavrojv. 

Colos.      01  avdpeg,  ayairare  rag  yvvaiKag. 

Ephes.  Ta  re/cva,  vTraKOViTe  roig  yovtvcnv  vfiutv  ev  Kvpt^"  tovto 
yap  EffTL  Cikatoy. 
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your  own  husbands,  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord.  Husbands, 
love  your  wives,  and  be  not  bitter  against  them.  Child- 
ren, obey  your  parents  in  all  things,  for  this  is  well 
pleasing  unto  the  Lord.  Fathers,  provoke  not  your 
children  to  anger,  lest  they  be  discouraged.  Servants, 
obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh : 
not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  in  singleness 
of  heart,  fearing  God  ;  and  whatever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily, 
as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men,  knowing  that  of  the 
Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  inheritance  :  for 
ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ.  But  he  that  doeth  wrong 
shall  receive  for  the  wrong  which  he  hath  done ;  and 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  Masters,  give  unto  your 
servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye 
also  have  a  master  in  heaven." 

The  passages  marked  by  Italics  in  the  quotation 
from  the  Ephesians,  bear  a  strict  resemblance,  not 
only  in  signification  but  in  terms,  to  the  quotation 
from  the  Colossians.  Both  the  words  and  the  order  of 
the  words  are  in  many  clauses  a  duplicate  of  one  an- 

Colos.  Ta  TEKva,  vTraKovere  toiq  yovevffi  Kara  Travra'  tovto  yap 
eoTtv  EvapecTTOv  tui  Kvpio). 

Ephes.      Kai  oi  ttutepeq,  jj-t]  irapopyi^ETE  ra  tekvu  vfiojy. 

Colos.      01  TrarspEQ,  fir]  Epedi^ETE*  ra  rsKva  vjxmv. 

Ephes.  Oe  ^ovkoL,  vTraKovETE  toiq  Kvpioig  Kara  aapKa  fXEra  <po€>ov 
Kai  rpofiOVf  Ev  cnrXoTrjTL  ti]q  Kapdiag  vfjiojy,  wg  to)  Xpiffro)'  firj  Kar 
o(f>da\iJiodov\Eiai',   ujq   avdpwTrapeaKoi^    aW    o}Q    ^ovXol    tov   XjOiotov, 

TTOlOVyTEQ    TO    d£\l]fJa   TOV  QeOV   £K    \pV')(r]g'    juLET     EVVOiaQ    ^OvXEVOrTEQ    U)C 

rw   KujOtw,    Kai   ovk   avdpioTroig'   eiBoteq  otl  6   eav  ti  EKaaTog   7roir}(yy 
ayaQoVy  tovto  KOjAiEirai  irapa  tov  Kvpiov,  elte  dovXog,  elte  eXevBepoc. 

Colos.  Ot  ^ovXoij  viraKovETE  Kara  Travra  TOig  Kara  aapica  Kvpioig, 
fjLrj  EV  o<j)daXfxodovXEiaig,  wg  avOpojirapEffKOi,  aXX  ev  airXoTriTi  Kapdiag, 
(po^ovfjiEvoi  TOV  Qeov  Kat  Trav  6,  ti  euv  ttoitjte,  ek  ^'vxrjg  Epya^EadE,  wc 
vw  KvjOtw,  fcat  OVK  avdpcjTroLg'  EidoTEg  otl  airo  Y^vpiov  airoXrjypEadE  T-qv 
avTaTTO^oaiv  rrjg  KXr^povofjiiag'  tm  yap  Kvpio)  XpicrTM  ^ovXevete. 
*  napopyi^ETE,  lectio  non  spernenda,  Griesbach. 
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other.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  these  pass- 
ages are  laid  together ;  in  that  to  the  Ephesians,  they 
are  divided  by  intermediate  matter,  especially  by  a 
long  digressive  allusion  to  the  mysterious  union  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  Church  ;  which  possessing,  as 
Mr.  Locke  hath  well  observed,  the  mind  of  the  apostle, 
from  being  an  incidental  thought,  grows  up  into  the 
principal  subject.  The  affinity  between  these  two  pass- 
ages in  signification,  in  terms,  and  in  the  order  of  the 
words,  is  closer  'than  can  be  pointed  out  between  any 
parts  of  any  two  epistles  in  the  volume. 

If  the  reader  would  see  how  the  same  subject  is 
treated  by  a  different  hand,  and  how  distinguishable  it 
is  from  the  production  of  the  same  pen,  let  him  turn 
to  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter.  The  duties  of  servants,  of  wives,  and  of 
husbands,  are  enlarged  upon  in  that  Epistle,  as  they 
are  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ;  but  the  subjects 
both  occur  in  a  different  order,  and  the  train  of  senti- 
ment subjoined  to  each  is  totally  unlike. 

3.  In  two  letters  issuing  from  the  same  person, 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  upon  the  same  general 
occasion,  we  may  expect  to  trace  the  influence  of  as- 
sociation in  the  order  in  which  the  topics  follow  one 
another.  Certain  ideas  universally  or  usually  suggest 
others.  Here  the  order  is  what  we  call  natural,  and 
from  such  an  order  nothing  can  be  concluded.  But 
when  the  order  is  arbitrary,  yet  alike,  the  concurrence 
indicates  the  effect  of  that  principle,  by  which  ideas, 
which  have  been  once  joined,  commonly  revisit  the 
thoughts  together.  The  epistles  under  consideration 
furnish  the  two  following  remarkable  instances  of  this 
species  of  agreement. 

Ephes.  ch.  iv.  24.     *'  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new 
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man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness ;  wherefore  putting  away  lying,  speak 
every  man  truth  with  his  neighbour,  for  we  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another*." 

Colos.  ch.  iii.  9.  "  Lie  not  one  to  another ;  seeing 
that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds ;  and 
have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  rene  wed  in  know- 
ledge t.'' 

The  vice  of  *'  lying,"  or  a  correction  of  that  vice, 
does  not  seem  to  bear  any  nearer  relation  to  the 
**  putting  on  the  new  man,"  than  a  reformation  in 
any  other  article  of  morals.  Yet  these  two  ideas,  we 
see,  stand  in  both  epistles  in  immediate  connexion. 

Ephes.  ch.  v.  20,  21,  22.  *'  Giving  thanks  always 
for  all  things  unto  God  and  the  Father,  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  submitting  yourselves  one  to  an- 
other, in  the  fear  of  God.  Wives,  submit  yourselves 
unto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord  J." 

Colos.  ch.  iii.  I7.  "  Whatsoever  ye  do,  in  word 
or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving 
thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by  him.  Wives,  submit 
yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands,  as  it  is  fit  in  the 
Lord§.'' 

*  Ephes.  ch.  iv.  24,  25.  Kai  eydvaaffdai  tov  kulvov  avQpijjTrov,  tov 
Kara  Qeop  KTiadevTa  ev  ^iKawarvyr]  Kai  oaiorrjTL  ttjq  aXrjdeiag'  dio 
aTTodefjevoL  to  \p£v^OQ,  XaXeire  aXrideiay  tKaaroQ  fiera  tov  TrXrjariov 
avTOV  on  eajxey  aXXriXojv  /jleXtj. 

•j"  Colos.  ch.  iii.  9.  M77  -^pevdeffde  eic  aXXrfXovg,  a-KEK^vaafXEvoi  tov 
iraXaLOv  avdpioTrov^  aw  raig  irpa^eaiv  avrov,  Kai  ey^vaafxei'oi  top  veov, 
TOV  avaKaivovfievov  eig  ETnyvti)aiv. 

X  Ephes.  ch.  v.  20,  21,  22.  'EvxapLarowTEQ  iravTOTE  VTrsp  Travrajv, 
EV  ovofxaTL  TOV  Kvpiov  i]^iov  lr)(Tov  yipiffTOVj  Tip  Geo)  Kai  Trarpt, 
vTroTaffffOfjiEvoL  aXXtjXoig  ev  0o€w  Qeov.  At  yvvaiKEQy  toiq  i^ioig 
avhpaaiv  vnoTaacreadE,  wg  rw  KvpiM. 

§  Colos.  ch.  iii.  17.      Kai  irav  6,  n  av  noi-qTi,  tv  Xoy<p,  rj  ev  Epy^, 
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In  both  these  passages,  submission  follows  giving  of 
thanks,  without  any  similitude  in  the  ideas  which  should 
account  for  the  transition. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  comparison  between 
the  two  epistles  farther.  The  argument  which  results 
from  it  stands  thus :  No  two  other  epistles  contain  a 
circumstance  which  indicates  that  they  were  written  at 
the  same,  or  nearly  at  the  same  time.  No  two  other 
epistles  exhibit  so  many  marks  of  correspondency  and 
resemblance.  If  the  orig^inal  which  we  ascribe  to  these 
two  epistles  be  the  true  one,  that  is,  if  they  were  both 
really  written  by  St.  Paul,  and  both  sent  to  their  re- 
spective destination  by  the  same  messenger,  the  simili- 
tude is,  in  all  points,  what  should  be  expected  to  take 
place.  If  they  were  forgeries,  then  the  mention  of 
Tychicus  in  both  epistles,  and  in  a  manner  which 
shows  that  he  either  carried  or  accompanied  both 
epistles,  was  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for 
their  similitude :  or  else  the  structure  of  the  epistles 
was  designedly  adapted  to  the  circumstance  :  or  lastly, 
the  conformity  between  the  contents  of  the  forgeries, 
and  what  is  thus  directly  intimated  concerning  their 
date,  was  only  a  happy  accident.  Not  one  of  these 
three  suppositions  will  gain  credit  with  a  reader  who 
peruses  the  epistles  with  attention,  and  who  reviews 
the  several  examples  we  have  pointed  out,  and  the  ob- 
servations with  which  they  were  accompanied. 

No.  II. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  peculiar  word  or  phrase 
cleaving,  as  it   were,  to   the  memory  of  a  writer  or 

iravra  ev  ovofxaTL  Kvpiov  Irjaov,  evyapiaTOvvTeQ  rw  Qei^  /cat  Trarpi  di 
avTOv.  Al  yvvaiKEQ,  vxoTaffaeadE  roig  iZioig  ar^paaiv,  mq  avqKev  ev 
KvpLM. 
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speaker,  and  presenting  itself  to  his  utterance  at  every 
turn.  When  we  observe  this,  we  call  it  a  cant  word, 
or  a  cant  phrase.  It  is  a  natural  effect  of  habit :  and 
would  appear  more  frequently  than  it  does,  had  not 
the  rules  of  good  writing  taught  the  ear  to  be  offended 
with  the  iteration  of  the  same  sound,  and  oftentimes 
caused  us  to  reject,  on  that  account,  the  word  which 
offered  itself  first  to  our  recollection.  With  a  writer 
who,  like  St.  Paul,  either  knew  not  these  rules,  or  dis- 
regarded them,  such  words  will  not  be  avoided.  The 
truth  is,  an  example  of  this  kind  runs  through  several 
of  his  epistles,  and  in  the  epistle  before  us  abounds ; 
and  that  is  in  the  word  riches  (itXovtoq),  used  metaphori- 
cally as  an  augmentative  of  the  idea  to  which  it  hap- 
pens to  be  subjoined.  Thus,  *'  the  riches  of  his 
glory,"  "  his  riches  in  glory,"  **  riches  of  the  glory 
of  his  inheritance,"  '*  riches  of  the  glory  of  this 
mystery,"  Rom.  ch.  ix.  23,  Ephes.  ch.  iii.  16,  Ephes. 
ch.  i.  1 8,  Colos.  ch.  i.  27 :  "  riches  of  his  grace," 
twice  in  the  Ephesians,  ch.  i.  7?  and  ch.  ii.  7 ;  "  riches 
of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding,"  Colos.  ch.  ii. 
2  ;  ^'riches  of  his  goodness,"  Rom.  ch.  ii.  4  ;  ''riches 
of  the  wisdom  of  God,"  Rom.  ch.  xi.  33 ;  "  riches  of 
Christ,"  Ephes.  ch.  iii.  8.  In  a  like  sense  the  adjective, 
Rom.  ch.  X.  12,  "  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him  ;" 
Ephes.  ch.  ii.  4,  *'  rich  in  mercy;"  1  Tim.  ch.  vi.  18, 
*'  rich  in  good  works."  Also  the  adverb,  Colos.  ch. 
iii.  16,  "  let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richlyT 
This  figurative  use  of  the  word,  though  so  familiar  to 
St.  Paul,  does  not  occur  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, except  once  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  ch.  ii.  5, 
*'  Plath  not  God  chosen  the  jooor  of  this  world,  rich 
in  faith  ?"  where  it  is  manifestly  suggested  by  the  an- 
tithesis.    I  propose  the  frequent,  yet  seemingly  un- 
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affected  use  of  this  phrase,  in  the  epistle  before  us,  as 
one  internal  mark  of  its  genuineness. 

No.  III. 
There  is  another  singularity  in  St.  Paul's  style,  which, 
wherever  it  is  found,  may  be  deemed  a  badge  of  authen- 
ticity ;  because,  if  it  were  noticed,  it  would  not,  I  think, 
be  imitated,  inasmuch  as  it  almost  always  produces  em- 
barrassment and  interruption  in  the  reasoning.  This 
singularity  is  a  species  of  digression  which  may  properly, 
I  think,  be  denominated  going  off  at  a  word.  It  is 
turning  aside  from  the  subject  upon  the  occurrence  of 
some  particular  word,  forsaking  the  train  of  thought 
then  in  hand,  and  entering  upon  a  parenthetic  sentence 
in  which  that  word  is  the  prevailing  term.  I  shall  lay 
before  the  reader  some  examples  of  this,  collected  from 
the  other  epistles,  and  then  propose  two  examples  of 
it  which  are  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  2 
Cor.  ch.  ii.  14,  at  the  word  savour :  '*  Now  thanks  be 
unto  God,  which  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ, 
and  maketh  manifest  the  savour  of  his  knowledge  by  us 
in  every  place  (for  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of 
Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish  ; 
to  the  one  we  are  the  savour  of  death  unto  death,  and 
to  the  other  the  savour  of  life  unto  life ;  and  who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?)  For  we  are  not  as  many 
which  corrupt  the  word  of  God,  but  as  of  sincerity,  but 
as  of  God ;  in  the  sight  of  God  speak  we  in  Christ." 
Again,  2  Cor.  ch.  iii.  1,  at  the  word  epistle:  **  Need 
we,  as  some  others,  epistles  of  commendation  to  you,  or 
of  commendation  from  you  ?  (ye  are  our  epistle  written 
in  our  hearts,  known  and  read  of  all  men  ;  forasmuch 
as  ye  are  manifestly  declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ, 
ministered  by  us,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the 
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Spirit  of  the  living  God ;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in 
the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart.)"  The  position  of  the 
words  in  the  original,  shows  more  strongly  than  in  the 
translation,  that  it  was  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
ewiffToXri  which  gavc  birth  to  the  sentence  that  follows : 

2  Cor.  chap.  iii.  1.  E.i  f.ir}  xpV^oiJ.£y,  a>e  npeg,  (TV(TTariKU}y 
eirKTToXiov  irpOQ  vfxaq^  77  £^  vfxuyv  avaraTiKiov ;  ^  ETrifrroXr]  ijfiojv 
vfXEiQ  eaTE,  eyyeypafXfiEvr]  eu  raig  KapBiaig  ij/jnoy,  yivMaizofXEvr)  Kai 
ai'ayiyioffKO/jiEi'rj  viro  Travrioy  avOpioTriov  (pavEpovfitvoi  otl  E(TT£  ETriaroXr} 
Xpiarrov  CiaKoyrjdticra  v^  ijfuoy^  eyyEypap.p.Eyri  ov  fiEXayi^  aXXa 
TryEVf-iari  Qeov  ^iovtoq'  ovic  Ey  TrXa^t  XiQtvaiQ,  uXX  sy  ttXo^i  Kap^iag 
aapKLyaiQ. 

Again,  2  Cor.  ch.  iii.  1%  &c.  at  the  word  vail: 
"  Seeing  then  that  we  have  such  hope,  we  use  great 
plainness  of  speech  :  and  not  as  Moses,  which  put  a  vail 
over  his  face,  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  sted- 
fastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished.  But 
their  minds  were  blinded  ;  for  until  this  day  remaineth 
the  same  vail  untaken  away  in  the  reading  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  vail  is  done  away  in  Christ ;  but 
even  unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  vail  is 
upon  their  heart :  nevertheless,  when  it  shall  turn  to 
the  Lord,  the  vail  shall  be  taken  away  (now  the  Lord 
is  that  Spirit ;  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there 
is  liberty).  But  we  all  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a 
glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord.  Therefore,  seeing  we  have  this  ministry,  as  we 
have  received  mercy,  we  faint  not." 

Who  sees  not  that  this  whole  allegory  of  the  vail 
arises  entirely  out  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word,  in 
telling  us  that  "  Moses  put  a  vail  over  his  face,"  and 
that  it  drew  the  apostle  away  from  the  proper  subject 
of  his  discourse,  the  dignity  of  the  office  in  which  he 
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was  engaged  ?  which  subject  he  fetches  up  again  ahnost 
in  the  words  with  which  he  had  left  it :  *'  therefore, 
seeing  we  have  this  ministry,  as  we  have  received  mercy, 
we  faint  not."  The  sentence  which  he  had  before  been 
going  on  with,  and  in  which  he  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  vail,  was,  "  Seeing  then  that  we  have  such  hope, 
we  use  great  plainness  of  speech." 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  reader  will 
remark  two  instances  in  which  the  same  habit  of  com- 
position obtains ;  he  will  recognise  the  same  pen.  One 
he  will  find,  chap.  iv.  8 — 11,  at  the  word  ascended: 
"  Wherefore  he  saith,  When  he  ascended  up  on  high, 
he  led  captivity  captive,  and  ^ave  gifts  unto  men. 
(Now  that  he  ascended,  what  is  it  but  that  he  also  de- 
scended first  unto  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ?  He 
that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far 
above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things.)  And 
he  gave  some,  apostles,"  &c. 

The  other  appears,  chap.  v.  12 — 15,  at  the  word 
light :  "  For  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  those  things 
which  are  done  of  them  in  secret :  but  all  things  that 
are  reproved,  are  made  manifest  by  the  light ;  (for  what- 
soever doth  make  manifest  is  light;  wherefore  he  saith. 
Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead, 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light : J  see  then  that  ye  walk 
circumspectly." 

No.  IV. 

Although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  dis- 
puted that  the  epistle  before  us  was  written  by  St.  Paul, 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  a  doubt  has  long  been  enter- 
tained concerning  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
The  question  is  founded  partly  in  some  ambiguity  in 
the  external  evidence.     Marclon,  a  heretic  of  the  second 
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centur-y,  as  quoted  by  Tertullian,  a  father  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third,  calls  it  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans.  From  what  we  know  of  Marcion,  his  judgment 
is  little  to  be  relied  upon  ;  nor  is  it  perfectly  clear  that 
Marcion  was  rightly  understood  by  Tertullian.  If, 
however,  Marcion  be  brought  to  prove  that  some  copies 
in  his  time  gave  ev  AaoSiiceK}  in  the  superscription,  his 
testimony,  if  it  be  truly  interpreted,  is  not  diminished 
by  his  heresy  ;  for,  as  Grotius  observes,  "  cur  meet  re 
mentiretur  nihil  erat  causcer  The  name  ev  E^eorw,  in 
the  first  verse,  upon  which  word  singly  depends  the 
proof  that  the  epistle  was  written  to  the  Ephesians,  is 
not  read  in  all  the  manuscripts  now  extant.  I  admit, 
however,  that  the  external  evidence  preponderates  with 
a  manifest  excess  on  the  side  of  the  received  reading. 
The  objection  therefore  principally  arises  from  the 
contents  of  the  epistle  itself,  which,  in  many  respects, 
militate  with  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  to  the 
church  at  Ephesus.  According  to  the  history,  St.  Paul 
had  passed  two  whole  years  at  Ephesus,  Acts,  chap.  xix. 
10.  And  in  this  point,  viz.  of  St.  Paul  having  preached 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  at  Ephesus,  the  history 
is  confirmed  by  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  by  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy.  "  I  will  tarry  at 
Ephesus  until  Pentecost/'  1  Cor.  ch.  xvi.  ver.  8. 
*'  We  would  not  have  you  ignorant  of  our  trouble  which 
came  to  us  in  Asia''  2  Cor.  ch.  i.  8.  "  As  I  besought 
thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  went  into  Ma- 
cedonia," 1  Tim.  ch.  i.  3.  "  And  in  how  many  things 
he  ministered  to  me  at  Ephesus  thou  knowest  well," 
2  Tim.  ch.  i.  18.  I  adduce  these  testimonies,  because, 
had  it  been  a  competition  of  credit  between  the  history 
and  the  epistle,  I  should  have  thought  myself  bound  to 
have  preferred  the  epistle.     Now,  every  epistle  which 
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St.  Paul  wrote  to  churches  which  he  himself  had  founded, 
or  which  he  had  visited,  abounds  with  references,  and 
appeals  to  what  had  passed  during  the  time  that  he  was 
present  amongst  them  ;  whereas  there  is  not  a  text,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  from  which  we  can  collect 
that  he  had  ever  been  at  Ephesus  at  all.  The  two 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  are  of  this  class  ;  and  they 
are  full  of  allusions  to  the  apostle's  history,  his  reception, 
and  his  conduct  whilst  amongst  them  ;  the  total  want  of 
which,  in  the  epistle  before  us,  is  very  difficult  to  ac- 
count for,  if  it  was  in  truth  written  to  the  church 
of  Ephesus,  in  which  city  he  had  resided  for  so  long  a 
time.  This  is  the  first  and  strongest  objection.  But 
farther,  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  addressed  to 
a  church  in  which  St.  Paul  had  never  been.  This  we 
infer  from  the  first  verse  of  the  second  chapter :  *'  For 
I  would  that  ye  knew  what  great  conflict  I  have  for  you 
and  for  them  at  Laodicea,  and  for  as  many  as  have  not 
seen  my  face  in  the  flesh."  There  could  be  no  propriety 
in  thus  joining  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans  with  those 
"  who  had  not  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh,"  if  they  did 
not  also  belong  to  the  same  description*.  Now,  his 
address  to  the  Colossians,  whom  he  had  not  visited,  is 
precisely  the  same  as  his  address  to  the  Christians,  to 
whom  he  wrote  in  the  epistle  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering :  "  We  give  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  praying  always  for  you,  since 
we  heard  of  yoUr  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  the  love 
which  ye  have  to  all  the  saints,"  Col.  ch.  i.  3.      Thus, 

*  Dr.  Lardner  contends  against  the  validity  of  this  conclusion ; 
but,  I  think,  without  success.    Lardner,  vol.  xiv.  p.  473,  edit,  1 7.57. 
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he  speaks  to  the  Colossians :  in  the  epistle  before  us,  as 
follows  :  "  Wherefore  I  also,  after  I  heard  of  ijour faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  love  unto  all  the  saints,  cease 
not  to  give  thanks  for  you  in  my  prayers,"  chap.  i.  15. 
The  terms  of  this  address  are  observable.  The  words 
"  having  heard  of  your  faith  and  love,"  are  the  very 
words,  we  see,  which  he  uses  towards  strangers ;  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  he  should  employ  the  same  in 
accosting  a  church  in  which  he  had  long  exercised  his 
ministry,  and  whose  *'  faith  and  love"  he  must  have 
personally  known^.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was 
written  before  St.  Paul  had  been  at  Rome ;  and  his 
address  to  them  runs  in  the  same  strain  with  that  just 
now  quoted  :  '*  I  thank  my  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
for  you  all,  that  your  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout  the 
whole  world:"  Rom.  ch.  i.  8.  Let  us  now  see  what 
was  the  form  in  which  our  apostle  was  accustomed  to 
introduce  his  epistles,  when  he  wrote  to  those  with 
whom  he  was  already  acquainted.  To  the  Corinthians 
it  was  this  :  "  I  thank  my  God  always  on  your  behalf, 
for  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  you  by  Christ 
Jesus,"  1  Cor.  ch.  i.  4.  To  the  Philippians  :  *'  I  thank 
my  God  upon  every  remembrance  of  you,"  Phil.  ch.  i. 
3.     To  the  Thessalonians  :  "  We  give  thanks  to  God 


*  Mr.  Locke  endeayours  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  by  explaining 
"  their  Jaith,  of  which  St.  Paul  had  heard,"  to  mean  the  stedfastness 
of  their  persuasion  that  they  were  called  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
without  subjection  to  the  Mosaic  institution.  But  this  interpretation 
seems  to  me  extremely  hard;  for,  in  the  manner  in  which  faith  is 
here  joined  with  love,  in  the  expression,  ^'  your  faith  and  love,"  it 
could  not  be  meant  to  denote  any  particular  tenet  which  distin- 
guished one  set  of  Christians  from  others ;  forasmuch  as  the  expression 
describes  the  general  virtues  of  the  Christian  profession.  Vide 
Locke  in  loc. 
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always  for  you  all,  making  mention  of  you  in  our  prayers, 
remembering  without  ceasing  your  work  of  faith,  and 
labour  of  love,"  1  Thess.  ch.  i.  3.  To  Timothy  :  **  I 
thank  God,  whom  I  serve  from  my  forefathers  with 
pure  conscience,  that  without  ceasing  I  have  remem- 
brance of  thee  in  my  prayers  night  and  day,"  2  Tim. 
ch.  i.  3.  In  these  quotations,  it  is  usually  his  remem- 
hrance,  and  never  his  hearing  of  them,  which  he  makes 
the  subject  of  his  thankfulness  to  God. 

As  great  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  supposing  the 
epistle  before  us  to  have  been  written  to  the  church  of 
Ephesus,  so  I  think  it  probable  that  it  is  actually  the 
Epistle  to   the  Laodiceans,  referred  to  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the   Colossians.     The  text 
which  contains  that   reference   is  this  :    "  When  this 
epistle  is  read  among  you,  cause  that  it  be  read  also  in  the 
church  of  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  ye  likewise  read  the 
epistle  from  Laodicea,"  ch.  iv.  16.    The  "  epistle^;^om 
Laodicea"  was  an  epistle  sent  by  St.  Paul  to  that  church, 
and  by  them  transmitted  to  Colosse.    The  two  churches 
were  mutually  to  communicate  the  epistles  they  had  re^ 
ceived.     This    is  -the  way  in   which  the   direction  is 
explained  by  the  greater  part  of  commentators,  and  is 
the  most  probable  sense  that  can  be  given  to  it.     It  is 
also  probable  that  the  epistle  alluded  to  was  an  epistle 
which  had  been  received  by  the  church   of  Laodicea 
lately.     It  appears  then,  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
evidence,   that  there  existed  an  epistle   of  St.   Paul's 
nearly  of  the  same  date  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians, and  an  epistle  directed  to  a  church  (for  such 
the  church  of  Laodicea  was)  in  which  St.  Paul  had 
never  been.      What  has  been  observed  concerning  the 
epistle  before  us,  shows  that  it  answers  perfectly  to 
that  character. 
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Nor  does  the  mistake  seem  very  difficult  to  account 
for.  Whoever  inspects  the  map  of  Asia  Minor  will  see, 
that  a  person  proceeding  from  Rome  to  Laodicea  would 
prohably  land  at  Ephesus,  as  the  nearest  frequented  sea- 
port in  that  direction.  Might  not  Tychicus  then,  in 
passing  through  Epliesus,  communicate  to  the  Christians 
of  that  place  the  letter  with  which  he  was  charged  ? 
And  might  not  popies  of  that  letter  be  multiplied  and 
preserved  at  Ephesus  ?  Might  not  some  of  the  copies 
drop  the  words  of  designation  ev  r^  AaociKeig.  *,  which  it 
was  of  no  consequence  to  an  Ephesian  to  retain  ?  Might 
not  copies  of  the  letter  come  out  into  the  Christian 
church  at  large  from  Ephesus  ;  and  might  not  this  give 
occasion  to  a  belief  that  the  letter  was  written  to  that 
church  ?  And  lastly,  might  not  this  belief  produce  the 
error  which  we  suppose  to  have  crept  into  the  in- 
scription ? 

No.  V. 

As  our  epistle  purports  to  have  been  written  during 
St.  PauPs  imprisonment  at  Rome,  which  lies  beyond 
the  period  to  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  brings  up 

*  And  it  is  remarkable  that  there  seem  to  have  been  some  ancient 
copies  without  the  words  of  designation,  either  the  words  i?i  Ephesus, 
or  the  words  in  Laodicea.  St.  Basil,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century, 
speaking  of  the  present  epistle,  has  this  very  singular  passage: 
'*^  And  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  as  truly  united  to  him  who  is 
through  knowledge,  he  (Paul)  calleth  them  in  a  peculiar  sense  such 
7vho  are  ;  saying  to  the  saints  who  are  and  (or  even)  the  faithful  iit 
Christ  Jesus ;  for  so  those  before  us  hav^e  transmitted  it,  and  we 
have  found  it  in  ancient  copies."  Dr.  Mill  interprets  (and,  notwith- 
standing some  objections  that  have  been  made  to  him,  in  my  opinion 
rightly  interprets)  these  words  of  Basil,  as  declaring  that  his  father 
had  seen  certain  copies  of  the  epistle  in  which  the  words  "  in 
Ephesus"  were  wanting.  And  the  passage,  I  think,  must  be  con- 
VOL.  II.  C  C 
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his  history;  and  as  we  have  seen  and  acknowledged 
that  the  epistle  contains  no  i-eference  to  any  transaction 
at  Ephesus  during  the  apostle's  residence  in  that  city, 
we  cannot  expect  that  it  should  supply  many  marks  of 
agreement  with  the  narrative.  One  coincidence  how- 
ever occurs,  and  a  coincidence  of  that  minute  and  less 
obvious  kind,  which,  as  hath  been  repeatedly  observed, 
is  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  relied  upon. 

Chap.  vi.  19,  20,  we  read,  "  praying  for  me,  that  I 
may  open  my  mouth  boldly,  to  make  known  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Gospel,  for  which  I  am  an  ambassador  in 
bonds."  "  In  honds^^  ey  aXvaei,  in  a  chain.  In  the 
twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the  Acts  we  are  informed, 
that  Paul,  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  was  suffered  to 
dwell  by  himself  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him.  Dr. 
Lardner  has  shown  that  this  mode  of  custody  was  in 
use  amongst  the  Romans,  and  that  whenever  it  was 
adopted,  the  prisoner  was  bound  to  the  soldier  by  a 
single  chain:  in  reference  to  which  St.  Paul,  in  the 
twentieth  verse  of  this  chapter,  tells  the  Jews,  whom 
he  had  assembled,  *'  For  this  cause,  therefore,  have  I 
called  for  you  to  see  you,  and  to  speak  with  you,  because 
that  for  the  hope  of  Israel  I  am  bound  with  this  chain/^ 
Tr}v  aXvffiv  ravrriv  TrepiKeijiai.  It  is  iuexact  couformity  there- 
fore with  the  truth  of  St.  Paul's  situation  at  the  time, 
that  he  declares  of  himself  in  the  epistle,  TrpEfftevu)  ev  aXvaei. 
And  the  exactness  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  aXvaig 
(a  chain)  is  nowhere  used  in  the  singular  number  to 
express  any  other  kind  of  custody.  When  the  prisoner's 
hands  or  feet  were  bound  together,  the  word  was  Searfioi 

sidered  as  Basil's  fanciful  way  of  explaining  what  was  really  a  cor- 
rupt and  defective  reading ;  for  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  the 
author  of  the  epistle  could  have  originally  written  ayioi£  toiq  ovaty, 
without  any  name  of  place  to  follow  it. 
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(bonds),  as  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts,' 
where  Paul  replies  to  Agrippa,  "  I  would  to  God  that 
not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were 
both  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these 
bo7ids"  TrapeicTOQ  twp  ^fff/xwr  rovrtov.  When  the  prisoucr  was 
confined  between  two  soldiers,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter, 
Acts,  chap.  xii.  6,  two  chains  were  employed  ;  and  it  is 
said  upon  his  miraculous  deliverance,  that  the  "  chains" 
(aXvaeig,  in  the  plural)  '*  fell  from  his  hands."  Aeo-juos 
the  noun,  and  deafiai  the  verb,  being  general  terms, 
were  applicable  to  this  in  common  with  any  other  species 
of  personal  coercion  -,  but  aXvaig,  in  the  singular  number, 
to  none  but  this. 

If  it  can  be  suspected  that  the  writer  of  the  present 
epistle,    who  in  no  other  particular  appears  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  information  concerning  St.  Paul, 
delivered  in  the  Acts,  had,  in  this  verse,  borrowed  the 
word  which  he  read  in  that  book,  and  had  adapted  his 
expression  to  what  he  found  there  recorded  of  St.  Paul's 
treatment  at  Rome  ;  in  short,  that  the  coincidence  here 
noted  was  affected  by  craft  and  design  ;   I  think  it  a 
strong  reply  to  remark,  that,  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the  same  allusion  is  not 
preserved  ;  the  words  there  are,  "  praying  also  for  us, 
that  God  would  open  unto  us  a  door  of  utterance  to 
speak  the  mystery  of  Christ,  for  which  /  am  also  in' 
bonds"  ^L  6  Kai hajjLai.    After  what  has  been  shown  in  a 
preceding  number,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
these  two  epistles  were  written  by  the  same  person.     If 
the  writer,  therefore,  sought  for,  and  fraudulently  in- 
serted, the  correspondency  into  one  epistle,  why  did  he 
not  do  it  in  the  other?     A  real  prisoner  might  use 
either  general  words  which  comprehended  this  amongst 
many  other  modes  of  custody  ;  or  might  use  appropriate 
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words  which  specified  this,  and  distinguished  it  from 
any  other  mode.  It  would  be  accidental  which  form  of 
expression  he  fell  upon.  But  an  impostor,  who  had 
the  art,  in  one  place,  to  employ  the  appropriate  term 
for  the  purpose  of  fraud,  would  have  used  it  in  both 
places. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS. 

No.  I. 

When  a  transaction  is  referred  to  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  the  reference  is  easily  and  immediately  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  beforehand,  or  from  other 
quarters,  acquainted  with  the  fact,  but  is  obscure,  or 
imperfect,  or  requires  investigation,  or  a  comparison  of 
different  parts,  in  order  to  be  made  clear  to  other 
readers,  the  transaction  so  referred  to  is  probably  real ; 
because,  had  it  been  fictitious,  the  writer  would  have 
set  forth  his  story  more  fully  and  plainly,  not  merely  as 
conscious  of  the  fiction,  but  as  conscious  that  his  readers 
could  have  no  other  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  his  al- 
lusion than  from  the  information  of  which  he  put  them 
in  possession. 

The  account  of  Epaphroditus,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  of  the  business 
which  brought  him  thither,  is  the  article  to  which  I 
mean  to  apply  this  observation.  There  are  three  pas- 
sages in  the  epistle  which  relate  to  this  subject.    The 
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first,  chap.  i.  7,  *'  Even  as  it  is  meet  for  me  to  think 
this  of  you  all,  because  I  have  you  in  my  heart,  inas- 
much as  both  in  my  bonds,  and  in  the  defence  and  con- 
firmation of  the  Gospel,  ye  all  are  (XvyKOiVioyoi  ^xov  rr]Q  xaptrog, 

joint  contributors  to  the  gift  which  I  have  received*." 
Nothing  more  is  said  in  this  place.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  chapter,  and  at  the  distance  of  half  the 
epistle  from  the  last  quotation,  the  subject  appears 
again ;  *'  Yet  I  supposed  it  necessary  to  send  to  you 
Epaphroditus,  my  brother  and  companion  in  labour, 
and  fellow-soldier,  but  your  messenger,  and  he  that 
ministered  to  my  ivcints :  for  he  longed  after  you  all, 
and  was  full  of  heaviness,  because  that  ye  had  heard 
that  he  had  been  sick :  for  indeed  he  was  sick  nigh 
unto  death  ;  but  God  had  mercy  on  him,  and  not 
on  him  only,  but  on  me  also,  lest  I  should  have 
sorrow  upon  sorrow.  I  sent  him  therefore  the  more 
carefully,  that  when  ye  see  him  again  ye  may  rejoice, 
and  that  I  may  be  the  less  sorrowful.  Receive 
him  therefore  in  the  Lord  with  all  gladness ;  and  hold 
such  in  reputation  :  because  for  the  work  of  Christ  he 
was  nigh  unto  death,  not  regarding  his  life  to  supply 
your  lack  of  service  toward  me,''  Chap.  ii.  ^5 — 30. 
The  matter  is  here  dropped,  and  no  farther  mention 
made  of  it  till  it  is  taken  up  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
epistle  as  follows  :  "  But  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord  greatly, 
that  now  at  the  last  your  care  of  me  hath  flourished 

*  Pearce,  I  believe,  was  th.e  first  commentator,  who  gave  this  sense 
to  the  expression ;  and  I  believe  also,  that  his  exposition  is  now 
generally  assented  to.  He  interprets  in  the  same  sense  the  phrase 
in  the  fifth  verse,  which  our  translation  renders  "  your  fellowship 
in  the  Gospel;"  but  which  in  the  original  is  not  koipiovl^  rov 
EvayyEkiov,  or  Koirojyi^  ev  t(o  evayyeKi(^',  but  koivu)vh}  eig  to 
(.vuyyeXLOv. 
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again,  wherein  ye  were  also  careful,  but  ye  lacked  op- 
portunity. Not  that  I  speak  in  respect  of  want ;  for  I 
have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be 
content.  I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know 
how  to  abound ;  every  where  and  in  all  things,  I  am 
instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to 
abound  and  to  suffer  need.  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me.  Notwithstanding,  ye 
have  well  done  that  ye  did  communicate  with  my  af- 
fliction. Now,  ye  Philippians,  know  also,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel,  when  I  departed  from  Mace- 
donia, no  church  communicated  w^ith  me,  as  concerning 
giving  and  receiving,  but  ye  only.  For  even  in  Thessa- 
lonica  ye  sent  once  and  again  unto  my  necessity.  Not 
because  I  desire  a  gift :  but  I  desire  fruit  that  may  abound 
to  your  account.  But  I  have  all,  and  abound :  I  am 
full,  having  received  of  Epaphroditus  the  things  which 
were  sent  from  you."  Chap.  iv.  10 — 18.  To  the  Phi- 
lippian  reader,  who  knew  that  contributions  were  wont 
to  be  made  in  that  church  for  the  apostle's  subsistence 
and  relief,  that  the  supply  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  send  to  him  had  been  delayed  by  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunity, that  Epaphroditus  had  undertaken  the  charge 
of  conveying  their  liberality  to  the  hands  of  the  apostle, 
that  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  this  commission  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  by  hastening  to  Rome  under  the  op- 
pression of  a  grievous  sickness  ;  to  a  reader  who  knew 
all  this  beforehand,  every  line  in  the  above  quotations 
would  be  plain  and  clear.  But  how  is  it  with  a 
stranger  ?  The  knowledge  of  these  several  particulars 
is  necessary  to  the  perception  and  explanation  of  the 
references  ;  yet  that  knowledge  must  be  gathered  from 
a  comparison  of  passages  lying  at  a  great  distance  from 
one  another.     Texts  must  be  interpreted  by  texts  long 
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subsequent  to  them,  which  necessarily  produces  embar- 
rassment and  suspense.  The  passage  quoted  from  the 
beginning  of  the  epistle  contains  an  acknowledgement, 
on  the  part  of  the  apostle,  of  the  liberality  which  the 
Philippians  had  exercised  towards  him  ;  but  the  allusion 
is  so  general  and  indeterminate,  that,  had  nothing  more 
been  said  in  the  sequel  of  the  epistle,  it  would  hardly 
have  been  applied  to  this  occasion  at  all.  In  the  second 
quotation,  Epaphroditus  is  declared  to  have  "  ministered 
to  the  apostle's  wants,"  and  **  to  have  supplied  their 
lack  of  service  towards  him  ;"  but  liow,  that  is,  at  whose 
expense,  or  from  what  fund  he  "  ministered,"  or  what 
was  *'  the  lack  of  service"  which  he  supplied,  are  left 
very  much  unexplained,  till  we  arrive  at  the  third  quo- 
tation, where  we  find  that  Epaphroditus  *'  ministered 
to  St.  Paul's  wants,"  only  by  conveying  to  his  hands 
the  contributions  of  the  Philippians  :  "  I  am  full,  having 
received  of  Epaphroditus  the  things  which  were  sent 
from  you  :"  and  that  "  the  lack  of  service  which  he 
supplied"  was  a  delay  or  interruption  of  their  accus- 
tomed bounty,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  opportunity : 
**  I  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  greatly,  that  now  at  the  last 
your  care  of  me  hath  flourished  again  ;  wherein  ye  were 
also  careful,  but  ye  lacked  opportunity."  The  affair  at 
length  comes  out  clear  ;  but  it  comes  out  by  piecemeal. 
The  clearness  is  the  result  of  the  reciprocal  illustration 
of  divided  texts.  Should  any  one  choose  therefore  to 
insinuate,  that  this  whole  story  of  Epaphroditus,  or  his 
journey,  his  errand,  his  sickness,  or  even  his  existence, 
might,  for  what  we  know,  have  no  other  foundation 
than  in  the  invention  of  the  forger  of  the  epistle ;  I 
answer,  that  a  forger  would  have  set  forth  his  story 
connectedly,  and  also  more  fully  and  more  perspicuously. 
If  the  epistle  be  authentic,  and  the  transaction  real,  then 
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every  thing  which  is  said  concerning  Epaphroditus  and 
his  commission,  would  be  clear  to  those  into  whose  hands 
the  epistle  was  expected  to  come.  Considering  the 
Philippians  as  his  readers,  a  person  might  naturally 
write  upon  the  subject,  as  the  author  of  the  epistle  has 
written  ;  but  there  is  no  supposition  of  forgery  with 
which  it  will  suit. 

No.  11. 

The  history  of  Epaphroditus  supplies  another  ob- 
servation :  "  Indeed  he  was  sick,  nigh  unto  death  ;  but 
God  had  mercy  on  him,  and  not  on  him  only,  but  on 
me  also,  lest  I  should  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow."  In 
this  passage,  no  intimation  is  given  that  Epaphroditus's 
recovery  was  miraculous.  It  is  plainly,  I  think,  spoken 
of  as  a  natural  event.  This  instance,  together  with  one 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  ('*  Trophimus  have 
I  left  at  Miletum  sick"),  affords  a  proof  that  the  power 
of  performing  cures,  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  of  work- 
ing other  miracles,  was  a  power  which  only  visited  the 
apostles  occasionally,  and  did  not  at  all  depend  upon 
their  own  will.  Paul  undoubtedly  would  have  healed 
Epaphroditus  if  he  could.  Nor,  if  the  power  of  work- 
ing cures  had  awaited  his  disposal,  would  he  have  left 
his  fellow  traveller  at  Miletum  sick.  This,  I  think,  is 
a  fair  observation  upon  the  instances  adduced  ;  but  it  is 
not  the  observation  I  am  concerned  to  make.  It  is 
more  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument  to  remark,  that 
forgery,  upon  such  an  occasion,  would  not  have  spared 
a  miracle  ;  much  less  would  it  have  introduced  St.  Paul 
professing  the  utmost  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  friend, 
yet  acknowledging  himself  unable  to  help  him  ;  which 
he  does,  almost  expressly,  in  the  case  of  Trophimus,  for 
he  ''  left  him  sick  ;"  and  virtually  in  the  passage  be- 
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fore  us,  in  which  he  felicitates  himself  upon  the  re- 
covery of  Epaphroditus,  in  terms  which  almost  exclude 
the  supposition  of  any  supernatural  means  being  em- 
ployed to  effect  it.  This  is  a  reserve  which  nothing  but 
truth  would  have  imposed. 

No.  III. 

Chap.  iv.  15,  16.  "  Now,  ye  Philippians,  know  also, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  when  I  departed 
from  Macedonia,  no  church  communicated  with  me,  as 
concerning  giving  and  receiving,  but  ye  only.  For 
even  in  Thessalonica  ye  sent  once  and  again  unto  my 
necessity." 

It  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  Greek  of  this  pass- 
age, because  our  translation  does  not,  I  think,  give  the 
sense  of  it  accurately. 

Oidare  ^e  Kai  vfuig^  ^i\LTZTrr)aioi,  on  tv  cipxy  7"ov  evayyeXtov,  ore 
eL,r}\dov  ttTTO  ^laice^ovtag,  ovhsfjiia  jxoi  eKKXrjoria  eKoiviovYirrev^  eig  Xoyoy 
doffEioc  KUL  \r]\pe(t)Qy  El  fxr)  vfietg  JlIOvoi'  on  Kai  ev  QEffaaXoviKt}  Kai  a7ra| 
Kai  diQ  eig  Tr]v  yjpEiav  fioi  e7refx\paT£. 

The  reader  will  please  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
corresponding  particulars  on  and  6ti  kqi,  which  connect 

the  words  ev  apxrj  Tov  EvayysXiov,  ort  ec,r]\Qov  airo  MaKE^ovLciQ,  with 

the  words  ev  QecraaXoviKri,  and  denote,  as  1  interpret  the 
passage,  two  distinct  donations,  or  rather,  donations  at 
two  distinct  periods,  one  at  Thessalonica,  a7ra|  /cat  ^iq, 
the  other  after  his  departure  from  Macedonia,  ote  E'^rjXdov 
airo  MaKedoyuig  * .     I  would  render  the  passage  so  as  to 

*  Luke,  ch.  ii.  15.  Kai  EyEPero,  wg  airTjXdov  utt  avnov  Eig  tov 
ovpavov  01  ayyeXoi,  ''as  the  angels  were  gone  away,"  i.  e.  after  their 
departure,  ol  iroif^EVEg  eittov  rrpog  aXXrjXovg'  Matt.  ch.  xii.  43.  'Orav 
C£  TO  aKudapTov  irvEvfia  E^eXQrj  qtto  tov  avdpioTrov,  ''  when  the  unclean 
spirit  is  gone,"  i.  e.  after  liis  departure,  ^lEpx^rai.  John,  ch.  xiii. 
oO,  'Ote  e^tjXOe  (lovhag)   ''  when  he  was  gone,"  i.  e.  after  his  de- 
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mark  these  different  periods,  thus :  "  Now,  ye  Philip- 
pians,  know  also,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel, 
when  I  was  departed  from  Macedonia,  no  church  com- 
municated with  me,  as  concerning  giving  and  receiving, 
but  ye  only.  And  that  also  in  Thessalonica  ye  sent 
once  and  again  unto  my  necessity."  Now  with  this  ex- 
position of  the  passage  compare  2  Cor.  chap.  xi.  8,  9  : 
**  I  robbed  other  churches,  taking  wages  of  them  to  do 
you  service.  And  when  I  was  present  with  you  and 
wanted,  I  was  chargeable  to  no  man  ;  for  that  which 
was  lacking  to  me,  the  brethren  which  came  from  Ma- 
cedonia supplied." 

It  appears  from  St.  Paul's  history,  as  related  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  upon  leaving  Macedonia  he 
passed,  after  a  very  short  stay  at  Athens,  into  Achaia. 
It  appears,  secondly,  from  the  quotation  out  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  in  Achaia  he  accepted 
no  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  converts  of  that  country ; 
but  that  he  drew  a  supply  for  his  wants  from  the  Ma- 
cedonian Christians.  Agreeably  whereunto  it  appears, 
in  the  third  place,  from  the  text  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  number,  that  the  brethren  in  Philippi,  a 
city  of  Macedonia,  had  followed  him  with  their  muni- 
ficence, ore  e^rjXdov  awo  MaKe^oi'iaQ,  whcu  he  was  departed 
from  Macedonia,  that  is,  when  he  was  come  into 
Achaia, 

The  passage  under  consideration  affords  another  cir- 
cumstance of  agreement  deserving  of  our  notice.  The 
gift  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  stated 
to  have  been  made  "  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel." 
This  phrase  is  most  naturally  explained  to  signify  the 

parture,  Xeyei  IriaovQ.  Acts,  cli.  x.  7y  we  ^e  airriXdey  6  ayyeXog  6 
XaXtov  Tb)  KopvriXiM,  "  and  when  the  angel  which  spake  unto  him  was 
departed/'  i.  e.  after  his  departure^  (j)(t)yrj(TaQ  ^vo  tmv  oiKiTiay,  &c. 
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first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  these  parts ;  viz.  on 
that  side  of  the  -^gean  sea.  The  succours  referred  to 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  received  from  Ma- 
cedonia, are  stated  to  have  been  received  by  him  upon 
his  first  visit  to  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  The  dates 
therefore  assigned  to  the  donation  in  the  two  epistles 
agree  ;  yet  is  the  date  in  one  ascertained  very  incident- 
ally, namely,  by  the  considerations  which  fix  the  date 
of  the  epistle  itself;  and  in  the  other,  by  an  expression 
("  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel")  much  too  general  to 
have  been  used  if  the  text  had  been  penned  with  any 
view  to  the  correspondency  we  are  remarking. 

Farther,  the  phrase,  "  in  the  heg'mning  of  the  Gos- 
pel," raises  an  idea  in  the  reader's  mind  that  the 
Gospel  had  been  preached  there  more  than  once.  The 
writer  would  hardly  have  called  the  visit  to  which  he 
refers  the  "  beginning  of  the  Gospel,"  if  he  had  not 
also  visited  them  in  some  other  stage  of  it.  The  fact 
corresponds  with  this  idea.  If  we  consult  the  sixteenth 
and  twentieth  chapters  of  the  Acts,  we  shall  find,  that 
St.  Paul,  before  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  during 
which  this  epistle  purports  to  have  been  written,  had 
been  twice  in  Macedonia,  and  each  time  at  Philippi. 

No.  IV. 

That  Timothy  had  been  long  with  St.  Paul  at  Philippi 
is  a  fact  which  seems  to  be  implied  in  this  epistle  twice. 
First,  he  joins  in  the  salutation  with  which  the  epistle 
opens  :  "  Paul  and  Timotheus,  the  servants  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  at 
Philippi."  Secondly,  and  more  directly,  the  point  is 
inferred  from  what  is  said  concerning  him,  chap.  ii.  19  : 
"  But  I  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to  send  Timothy  shortly 
unto  you,  that  I  also  may  be  of  good  comfort  when  I 
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know  your  state  ;  for  I  have  no  man  like  minded,  who 
will  naturally  care  for  your  state  ;  for  all  seek  their  own, 
not  the  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's ;  but  ye  knoip 
the  proof  of  him,  that  as  a  son  with  the  father,  he  hath 
served  with  me  in  the  Gospel."  Had  Timothy's  pre- 
sence with  St.  Paul  at  Philippi,  when  he  preached  the 
Gospel  there,  been  expressly  remarked  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  this  quotation  might  be  thought  to  contain 
a  contrived  adaptation  to  the  history  ;  although,  even  in 
that  case,  the  averment,  or  rather  the  allusion  in  the 
epistle,  is  too  oblique  to  afford  much  room  for  such 
suspicion.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  history  of  St. 
Paul 's  transactions  at  Philippi,  which  occupies  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  no  mention  is 
made  of  Timothy  at  all.  What  appears  concerning 
Timothy  in  the  history,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  present 
subject,  is  this  :  "When  Paul  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra, 
behold  a  certain  disciple  was  there  named  Timotheus, 
whom  Paul  would  have  to  go  forth  with  him."  The 
narrative  then  proceeds  with  the  account  of  St.  Paul's 
progress  through  various  provinces  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
till  it  brings  him  down  to  Troas.  At  Troas  he  was 
warned  in  a  vision  to  pass  over  into  Macedonia.  In 
obedience  to  which  he  crossed  the  ^Egean  sea  to  Samo- 
thracia,  the  next  day  to  Neapolis,  and  from  thence  to 
Philippi.  His  preaching,* miracles,  and  persecutions  at 
Philippi,  follow  next :  after  which  Paul  and  his  com- 
pany, when  they  had  passed  through  Amphipolis  and 
Apollonia,  came  to  Thessalonica,  and  from  Thessalonica 
to  Berea.  From  Berea  the  brethren  sent  away  Paul  ; 
*'but  Silas  and  Timotheus  abode  there  still."  The 
itinerary,  of  which  the  above  is  an  abstract,  is  undoubtedly 
sufficient  to  support  an  inference  that  Timothy  was  along 
with  St.  Paul  at  Philippi.     We  find  them  setting  out  to- 
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gether  upon  this  progress  from  Derbe,  in  Lycaonia  ;  we 
find  them  together  near  the  conclusion  of  it,  at  Berea 
in  Macedonia.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that 
they  came  together  to  Philippi,  through  which  their 
route  between  these  two  places  lay.  If  this  be  thought 
probable,  it  is  sufficient.  For  what  I  wish  to  be  observed 
is,  that  in  comparing,  upon  this  subject,  the  epistle  with 
the  history,  we  do  not  find  a  recital  in  one  place  of  what 
is  related  in  another;  but  that  we  find,  what  is  much 
more  to  be  relied  upon,  an  oblique  allusion  to  an  im- 
plied fact. 

No.  V. 

Our  epistle  purports  to  have  been  written  near  the 
conclusion  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  after 
a  residence  in  that  city  of  considerable  duration.  These 
circumstances  are  made  out  by  different  intimations,  and 
the  intimations  upon  the  subject  preserve  among  them- 
selves a  just  consistency,  and  a  consistency  certainly  un- 
meditated. First,  the  apostle  had  already  been  a  prisoner 
at  Rome  so  long,  as  that  the  reputation  of  his  bonds,  and 
of  his  constancy  under  them,  had  contributed  to  advance 
the  success  of  the  Gospel :  "  But  I  would  ye  should  un- 
derstand, brethren,  that  the  things  which  happened  unto 
me  have  fallen  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel  ;  so  that  my  bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  in  all 
the  palace,  and  in  all  other  places ;  and  many  of  the 
brethren  in  the  Lord  waxing  confident  by  my  bonds, 
are  much  more  bold  to  speak  the  word  without  fear." 
Secondly,  the  account  given  of  Epaphroditus  imports, 
that  St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote  the  epistle,  had  been  in 
Rome  a  considerable  time  :  '*  He  longed  after  you  all, 
and  was  full  of  heaviness,  because  that  ye  had  heard  that 
he  had  been  sick."     Epaphroditus  was  with  St.  Paul  at 
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Rome.    He  had  been  sick.    The  Philipplans  had  heard 
of  his  sickness,  and  he  again  had  received  an  account 
how  much  they  had  been  affected  by  the  intelligence. 
The  passing  and  repassing  of  these  advices  must  neces- 
.  sarily  have  occupied  a  large  portion  of  time,  and  must 
have  all  taken  place  during  St.  Paul's  residence  at  Rome. 
Thirdly,  after  a  residence  at  Rome  thus  proved  to  have 
been  of  considerable  duration,  he  now  regards  the  de- 
cision of  his  fate  as  nigh  at  hand.     He  contemplates 
either  alternative,  that  of  his   deliverance,  ch.  ii.   23, 
*'  Him  therefore  (Timothy)  I  hope  to  send  presently, 
so  soon  as  I  shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  me  ;  but  I  trust 
m  the  Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall  come  shortly  :"  that 
of  his  condemnation,  ver.  17?  "  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered  * 
upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and 
rejoice  with  you  all."     This  consistency  is  material,  if 
the  consideration  of  it  be  confined  to  the  epistle.     It  is 
farther  material,  as  it  agrees  with  respect  to  the  duration 
of  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  with  the  ac- 
count delivered  in  the  Acts,  which,  having  brought  the 
apostle  to  Rome,  closes  the  history  by  telling  us  "  that 
he  dwelt  there  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house." 

No.  VI. 

Chap.  i.  23.  "  For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two, 
having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ ;  which 
is  far  better." 

With  this  compare  2  Cor.  chap.  v.  8  :  "  We  are  con- 
fident and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body, 
and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord." 

The  sameness  of  sentiment  in  these  two  quotations  is 
obvious.     I  rely  however  not  so  much  upon  that,  as 

*  AXX'  ft  Kai  (FTret'dofiai  etti  rrj  ^vffiq.  Trjg  Triffrewg  vjiioy,  if  my  blood 
be  poured  out  as  a  libation  upon  the  sacrifice  of  your  faith. 
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upon  the  similitude  in  the  train  of  thought  which  in 
each  epistle  leads  up  to  this  sentiment,  and  upon  the 
suitableness  of  that  train  of  thought  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  epistles  purport  to  have  been  written. 
This,  I  conceive,  bespeaks  the  production  of  the  same 
mind,  and  of  a  mind  operating  upon  real  circumstances. 
The  sentiment  is  in  both  places  preceded  by  the  contem- 
plation of  imminent  personal  danger.  To  the  Philippians 
he  writes,  in  the  twentieth  verse  of  this  chapter,  "  Ac- 
cording to  my  earnest  expectation  and  my  hope,  that  in 
nothing  I  shall  be  ashamed,  but  that  with  all  boldness, 
as  always,  so  now  also,  Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  my 
body,  whether  it  be  by  life  or  by  death."  To  the  Co- 
rinthians, *'  Troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed  ; 
perplexed,  but  not  in  despair ;  persecuted,  but  not  for- 
saken ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed ;  always  bearing 
about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  This 
train  of  reflection  is  continued  to  the  place  from  whence 
the  words  which  we  compare  are  taken.  The  two  epistles, 
though  written  at  different  times,  from  different  places, 
and  to  different  churches,  were  both  written  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  naturally  recall  to  the  author  s 
mind  the  precarious  condition  of  his  life,  and  the  perils 
which  constantly  awaited  him.  When  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  was  written,  the  author  was  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  expecting  his  trial.  When  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  was  written,  he  had  lately  escaped  a 
danger  in  which  he  had  given  himself  over  for  lost. 
The  epistle  opens  with  a  recollection  of  this  subject, 
and  the  impression  accompanied  the  writer's  thoughts 
throughout. 

I  know  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  transplant  into 
a  forged  epistle  a  sentiment  or  expression  which  is  found 
in  a  true  one  ;  or,  supposing  both  epistles  to  be  forged 
by  the  same  hand,  to  insert  the  same  sentiment  or  ex- 
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pression  in  both.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  introduce  it 
in  just  and  close  connexion  with  a  train  of  thought  going 
before,  and  with  a  train  of  thought  apparently  generated 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  epistle  is  written. 
In  two  epistles,  purporting  to  be  written  on  different 
occasions,  and  in  different  periods  of  the  author's  history, 
this  propriety  would  not  easily  be  managed. 

No.  VII. 

Chap.  i.  29,  30 ;  ii.  1,  2.  "  For  unto  you  is  given, 
in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but 
also  to  suffer  for  his  sake ;  having  the  same  conflict 
which  ye  saw  in  m£,  and  now  hear  to  be  in  me.  If 
there  be,  therefore,  any  consolation  in  Christ,  if  any 
comfort  of  love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  if  any 
bowels  and  mercies ;  fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be  like 
minded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of  one  accord,  of 
one  mind." 

With  this  compare  Acts,  xvi.  22 :  "  And  the  mul- 
titude (at  Philippi)  rose  up  against  them  (Paul  and 
Silas) ;  and  the  magistrates  rent  off  their  clothes,  and 
commanded  to  beat  them  ;  and  when  they  had  laid 
many  stripes  upon  them,  they  cast  them  into  prison, 
charging  the  jailor  to  keep  them  safely :  who,  having 
received  such  a  charge,  thrust  them  into  the  inner 
prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks." 

The  passage  in  the  epistle  is  very  remarkable.  I 
know  not  an  example  in  any  writing  of  a  juster  pathos, 
or  which  more  truly  represents  the  workings  of  a  warm 
and  affectionate  mind,  than  what  is  exhibited  in  the 
quotation  before  us*.     The  apostle  reminds  his  Philip- 

*  The  original  is  very  spirited:  ^ltiqovv  Trapai^Xrjffig  ev  Xptorw, 
ft  TL  wapajjivdiov  ayaTrrjQ,  ei  ric  KOirtovia  7rrevj.iaT0i,  ei  rira  (nrXay- 
■^va  kcu  oiKTipfioi,  TrXijpMaare  j.iov  Tr)v  ■^apav. 
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pians  of  their  being  joined  with  himself  in  the  endurance 
of  persecution  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  He  conjures 
them  by  the  ties  of  their  common  profession  and  their 
common  sufferings,  to  "  fulfil  his  joy  ;"  to  complete,  by 
the  unity  of  their  faith,  and  by  their  mutual  love,  that 
joy  with  which  the  instances  he  had  received  of  their 
zeal  and  attachment  had  inspired  his  breast.  Now  if 
this  was  the  real  effusion  of  St.  Paul's  mind,  of  which 
it  bears  the  strongest  internal  character,  then  we  have 
in  the  words  "  the  same  conflict  which  ye  saw  in  me," 
an  authentic  confirmation  of  so  much  of  the  apostle's 
history  in  the  Acts,  as  relates  to  his  transactions  at 
Philippi ;  and,  through  that,  of  the  intelligence  and 
general  fidelity  of  the  historian. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS. 

No.  I. 

There  is  a  circumstance  of  conformity  between  St. 
Paul's  history  and  his  letters,  especially  those  which 
were  written  during  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
and  more  especially  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
Ephesians,  which  being  too  close  to  be  accounted  for 
from  accident,  yet  too  indirect  and  latent  to  be  imputed 
to  design,  cannot  easily  be  resolved  into  any  other  ori- 
ginal than  truth.  Which  circumstance  is  this,  that  St. 
Paul  in  these  epistles  attributes  his  imprisonment  not  to 
his  preaching  of  Christianity,  but  to  his  asserting  the 
right  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  admitted  into  it  without 

VOL.  II.  D  D 
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conforming  themselves  to  the  Jewish  law.     This  was 
the  doctrine  to  which  he  considered  himself  as  a  martyr. 
Thus,  in  the  epistle  before  us,  chap.  i.  24.  (I  Paul)  "  who 
now  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you" — ^^  for  you,^'  i.  e. 
for  those  whom  he  had  never  seen ;  for  a  few  verses 
afterwards  he  adds,  "  I  would  that  ye  knew  what  great 
conflict  I  have  for  you  and  for  them  in  Laodicea,  and 
for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh." 
His  suffering  therefore  fSr  them  was,  in  their  general 
capacity  of  Gentile  Christians,  agreeably  to  what  he 
explicitly  declares  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  iv.  1  : 
"  For  this  cause,  I  Paul,  the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Jbr  you  Gentiles'^     Again  in  the  epistle  now  under 
consideration,  iv.  3  :   "  Withal  praying  also  for  us,  that 
God  would  open  unto  us  a  door  of  utterance  to  speak 
the  mystery  of  Christ,  for  which  I  am  also  in  bonds." 
What  that  *'  mystery  of  Christ"  was,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  distinctly  informs  us :   **  Whereby  when  ye 
read  ye  may  understand  my  knowledge  in  the  mystery 
of  Christ,  which,  in  other  ages,  was  not  made  known 
unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  his  holy 
apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit,  that  the  Gentiles 
should  be  fellow 'heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and  par- 
tahers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  Gospels    This, 
therefore,   was  the  confession  for  which  he  declares 
himself  to  be  in  bonds.     Now  let  us  inquire  how  the 
occasion  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  is  represented  in 
the  history.     The  apostle  had  not   long  returned  to 
Jerusalem  from  his  second  visit  into  Greece,   when 
an  uproar  was  excited  in  that  city  by  the  clamour  of 
certain  Asiatic  Jews,  who,  "  having  seen  Paul  in  the 
temple,  stirred  up  all  the  people,  and  laid  hands  on 
him."      The  charge  advanced  against  him  was,  that 
*'  he  taught  all  men  every  where  against  the  people, 
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and  the  law,  and  this  place  ;  and  farther  brought  Greeks 
also  into  the  temple,  and  polluted  that  holy  place." 
The  former  part  of  the  charge  seems  to  point  at  the 
doctrine,  which  he  maintained,  of  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles,  under  the  new  dispensation,  to  an  indiscrimi- 
nate participation  of  God*s  favour  with  the  Jews.  But 
what  follows  makes  the  matter  clear.  When,  by  the 
interference  of  the  chief  captain,  Paul  had  been  rescued 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  populace,  and  was  permitted  to 
address  the  multitude  who  had  followed  him  to  the 
stairs  of  the  castle,  he  delivered  a  brief  account  of  his 
birth,  of  the  early  course  of  his  life,  of  his  miraculous 
conversion  ;  and  is  proceeding  in  this  narrative,  until 
he  comes  to  describe  a  vision  which  was  presented  to 
him,  as  he  was  praying  in  the  temple  ;  and  which  bid 
him  depart  out  of  Jerusalem,  **  for  I  will  send  thee 
far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles,"  Acts,  xxii.  21.  *'  They 
gave  him  audience,"  says  the  historian,  **  unto  this 
word;  and  then  lift  up  their  voices,  and  said.  Away 
with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth  !"  Nothing  can  show 
more  strongly  than  this  account  does,  what  was  the 
offence  which  drew  down  upon  St.  Paul  the  vengeance 
of  his  countrymen.  His  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
his  open  avowal  of  that  mission,  was  the  intolerable 
part  of  the  apostle's  crime.  But  although  the  real 
motive  of  the  prosecution  appears  to  have  been  the 
apostle's  conduct  towards  the  Gentiles  j  yet,  when  his 
accusers  came  before  a  Roman  magistrate,  a  charge  was 
to  be  framed  of  a  more  legal  form.  The  profanation 
of  the  temple  was  tffe  article  they  chose  to  rely  upon. 
This,  therefore,  became  the  immediate  subject  of  Ter- 
tullus's  oration  before  Felix,  and  of  Paul's  defence. 
But  that  he  all  along  considered  his  ministry  amongst 
the  Gentiles  as  the  actual  source  of  the  enmity  that 

DD  2 
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had  been  exercised  against  him,  and  in  particular  as 
the  cause  of  the  insurrection  in  which  his  person  had 
been  seized,  is  apparent  from  the  conclusion  of  his  dis- 
course before  Agrippa ;  "I  have  appeared  unto  thee," 
says  he,  describing  what  passed  upon  his  journey  to 
Damascus,  *'  for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister 
and  a  witness,  both  of  these  things  which  thou  hast  seen, 
and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee, 
delivering  thee  from  the  people  and  from  the  Gentiles, 
unto  whom  now  I  send  thee,  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to 
turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sancti- 
fied by  faith  that  is  in  me.  Whereupon,  O  king  Agrippa, 
I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision ;  but 
showed  first  unto  them  of  Damascus,  and  of  Jerusalem, 
and  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Judea,  and  then  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  they  should  repent  and  turn  to  God, 
and  do  works  meet  for  repentance.  For  these  causes 
the  Jews  caught  me  in  the  temple,  and  went  about  to 
kill  me."  The  seizing,  therefore,  of  St.  Paul's  person, 
from  which  he  was  never  discharged  till  his  final  libera- 
tion at  Rome,  and  of  which,  therefore,  his  imprison- 
ment at  Rome  was  the  continuation  and  effect,  was  not 
in  consequence  of  any  general  persecution  set  on  foot 
against  Christianity ;  nor  did  it  befall  him  simply  as 
professing  or  teaching  Christ's  religion,  which  James 
and  the  elders  at  Jerusalem  did  as  well  as  he  (and  yet, 
for  any  thing  that  appears,  remained  at  that  time  un- 
molested) ;  but  it  was  distinctly  and  specifically  brought 
upon  him  by  his  activity  in  preaching  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  by  his  placing  them  upon  a  level  with  the  once- 
favoured  and  still  self- flattered  posterity  of  Abraham. 
How  well  St.  Paul's  letters,  purporting  to  be  written 
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during  this  imprisonment,  agree  with  this  account  of 
its  cause  and  origin,  we  have  already  seen. 

No.  IL 

Chap.  iv.  10.  "  Aristarchus  my  fellow  prisoner  sa- 
luteth  you,  and  Marcus,  sister's  son  to  Barnabas,  (touch- 
ing whom  ye  received  commandments  :  If  he  come  unto 
you,  receive  him) ;  and  Jesus,  which  is  called  Justus, 
who  are  of  the  circumcision." 

We  find  Aristarchus  as  a  companion  of  our  apostle 
in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  the  twenty- 
ninth  verse :  "  And  the  whole  city  of  Ephesus  was 
filled  with  confusion  ;  and  having  caught  Gains  and 
Aristarchus,  men  of  Macedonia,  PauVs  companions  in 
travel,  they  rushed  with  one  accord  into  the  theatre." 
And  we  find  him  upon  his  journey  with  St.  Paul  to 
Rome,  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter,  and  the  second 
verse :  "  And  when  it  was  determined  that  we  should 
sail  into  Italy,  they  delivered  Paul  and  certain  other 
prisoners  unto  one  named  Julius,  a  centurion  of  Au- 
gustus's band  :  and,  entering  into  a  ship  of  Adramyttium, 
we  launched,  meaning  to  sail  by  the  coast  of  Asia  ;  one 
Aristarchus,  a  Macedonian  of  Thessalonica,  being 
with  us.'*  But  might  not  the  author  of  the  epistle  have 
consulted  the  history  ;  and,  observing  that  the  historian 
had  brought  Aristarchus  along  with  Paul  to  Rome, 
might  he  not  for  that  reason,  and  without  any  other 
foundation,  have  put  down  his  name  amongst  the  saluta- 
tions of  an  epistle  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  apostle 
from  that  place  ?  I  allow  so  much  of  possibility  to  this 
objection,  that  I  should  not  have  proposed  this  in  the 
number  of  coincidences  clearly  undesigned,  had  Ari- 
starchus stood  alone.  The  observation  that  strikes  me 
in  reading  the  passage  is,  that  together  with  Aristarchus, 
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whose  journey  to  Rome  we  trace  in  the  history,  are 
joined  Marcus  and  Justus,  of  whose  coming  to  Rome 
the  history  says  nothing.  Aristarchus  alone  appears  in 
the  history,  and  Aristarchus  alone  would  have  appeared 
in  the  epistle,  if  the  author  had  regulated  himself  by 
that  conformity.  Or  if  you  take  it  the  other  way;  if 
you  suppose  the  history  to  have  been  made  out  of  the 
epistle,  why  the  journey  of  Aristarchus  to  Rome  should 
be  recorded,  and  not  that  of  Marcus  and  Justus,  if  the 
groundwork  of  the  narrative  was  the  appearance  of 
Aristarchus's  name  in  the  epistle,  seems  to  be  unac- 
countable. 

"  Marcus,  sister^ s  son  to  Barnabas."  Does  not  this 
hint  account  for  Barnabas's  adherence  to  Mark  in  the 
contest  that  arose  with  our  apostle  concerning  him  ? 
*'  And  some  days  after,  Paul  said  unto  Barnabas,  Let 
us  go  again  and  visit  our  brethren  in  every  city  where 
we  have  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how 
they  do  ;  and  Barnabas  determined  to  taJce  with  them 
John,  whose  surname  was  Mark;  but  Paul  thought 
not  good  to  take  him  with  them,  who  departed  from 
Pamphilia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work ;  and 
the  contention  was  so  sharp  between  them,  that  they 
departed  asunder  one  from  the  other  :  and  so  Barnabas 
took  Mark  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus."  The  history 
which  records  the  dispute  has  not  preserved  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Mark's  relationship  to  Barnabas.  It  is 
nowhere  noticed  but  in  the  text  before  us.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  it  applies,  the  application  is  certainly  un- 
designed. 

"  Sister's  son  to  Barnabas."  This  woman,  the  mo- 
ther of  Mark,  and  the  sister  of  Barnabas,  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  person  of  some  eminence  amongst  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem.     It  so  happens  that  we  hear 
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of  her  in  the  history.  "  When  Peter  was  delivered 
from  prison,  he  came  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother 
of  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark,  where  many  were 
gathered  together  praying."  Acts,  xii.  12.  There  is 
somewhat  of  coincidence  in  this  ;  somewhat  bespeaking 
real  transactions  amongst  real  persons. 

No.  III. 

The  following  coincidence,  though  it  bear  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  nicety  and  refinement,  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  deemed  imaginary.  In  the  salutations 
with  which  this,  like  most  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  con- 
cludes, we  have  "  Aristarchus  and  Marcus,  and  Jesus, 
which  is  called  Justus,  who  are  of  the  circumcision,^' 
iv.  10,  11.  Then  follow  also,  "  Epaphras,  Luke  the 
beloved  physician,  and  Demas."  Now,  as  this  de- 
scription, "  who  are  of  the  circumcision,"  is  added 
after  the  first  three  names,  it  is  inferred,  not  without 
great  appearance  of  probability,  that  the  rest,  amongst 
whom  is  Luke,  were  not  of  the  circumcision.  Now  can 
we  discover  any  expression  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
which  ascertains  whether  the  author  of  the  book  was  a 
Jew  or  not  ?  If  we  can  discover  that  he  was  not  a  Jew, 
we  fix  a  circumstance  in  his  character  which  coincides 
with  what  is  here,  indirectly  indeed,  but  not  very  un- 
certainly, intimated  concerning  Luke :  and  we  so  far 
confirm  both  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  church,  that 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  written  by  St.  Luke,  and 
the  general  reality  of  the  persons  and  circumstances 
brought  together  in  this  epistle.  The  text  in  the  Acts, 
which  has  been  construed  to  show  that  the  writer  was  not 
a  Jew,  is  the  nineteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  where, 
in  describing  the  field  which  had  been  purchased  with 
the  reward  of  Judas's  iniquity,  it  is  said,  "  that  it  was 
known  unto  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem  j  insomuch  as 
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that  field  is  called,  in  their  proper  tongue,  Aceldama, 
that  is  to  say,  The  field  of  blood."  These  words  are 
by  most  commentators  taken  to  be  the  words  and  ob- 
servation of  the  historian,  and  not  a  part  of  St.  Peter's 
speech,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  found.  If  this 
be  admitted,  then  it  is  argued  that  the  expression,  "  in 
their  proper  tongue,"  would  not  have  been  used  by  a 
Jew,  but  is  suitable  to  the  pen  of  a  Gentile  writing  con- 
cerning Jews  *.  The  reader  will  judge  of  the  probability 
of  this  conclusion,  and  we  urge  the  coincidence  no 
farther  than  that  probability  extends.  The  coincidence, 
if  it  be  one,  is  so  remote  from  all  possibility  of  design, 
that  nothing  need  be  added  to  satisfy  the  reader  upon 
that  part  of  the  argument. 

No.  IV. 

Chap.  iv.  9.  "  With  Onesimus,  a  faithful  and  be- 
loved brother,  who  is  one  of  you." 

Observe  how  it  may  be  made  out  that  Onesimus  was 
a  Golossian.  Turn  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and 
you  will  find  that  Onesimus  was  the  servant  or  slave  of 
Philemon.  The  question  therefore  will  be,  to  what 
city  Philemon  belonged  ?  In  the  epistle  addressed  to 
him  this  is  not  declared.  It  appears  only  that  he  was 
of  the  same  place,  whatever  that  place  was,  with  an 
eminent  Christian  named  Archippus.  "  Paul,  a  pri- 
soner of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Timothy  our  brother,  unto 
Philemon  our  dearly  beloved  and  fellow-labourer  ;  and 
to  our  beloved  Apphia,  and  Archippus  our  fellow 
soldier,  and  to  the  church  in  thy  house."  Now  turn 
back  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  you  will  find 
Archippus  saluted  by  name  amongst  the  Christians  of 
that  church.     "  Say  to  Archippus,  Take  heed  to  the 

*  Vide  Benson's  Dissertation,  vol.  i.  p.  318.  of  his  Works,  ed. 
1756. 
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ministry  which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  that 
thou  fulfil  it,"  (iv.  17.)  The  necessary  result  is,  that 
Onesimus  also  was  of  the  same  city,  agreeably  to  what 
is  said  of  him,  **  he  is  one  of  you."  And  this  result 
is  the  effect  either  of  truth,  which  produces  consistency 
without  the  writer's  thought  or  care,  or  of  a  contexture 
of  forgeries  confirming  and  falling  in  with  one  another 
by  a  species  of  fortuity  of  which  I  know  no  example. 
The  supposition  of  design,  I  think,  is  excluded,  not 
only  because  the  purpose  to  which  the  design  must  have 
been  directed,  viz.  the  verification  of  the  passage  in  our 
epistle,  in  which  it  is  said  concerning  Onesimus,  "  he  is 
one  of  you,"  is  a  purpose,  which  would  be  lost  upon  ninety- 
nine  readers  out  of  a  hundred ;  but  because  the  means 
made  use  of  are  too  circuitous  to  have  been  the  subject 
of  affectation  and  contrivance.  Would  a  forger,  who 
had  this  purpose  in  view,  have  left  his  readers  to  hunt 
it  out,  by  going  forward  and  backward  from  one  epistle 
to  another,  in  order  to  connect  Onesimus  with  Phile- 
mon, Philemon  with  Archippus,  and  Archippus  with 
Colosse  ?  all  which  he  must  do  before  he  arrives  at  his 
discovery,  that  it  was  truly  said  of  Onesimus,  **  he  is 
one  of  you." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 

No.  I. 

It  is  known  to  every  reader  of  Scripture  that  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  speaks  of  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  terms  which  indicate  an  expectation  of  his 
speedy  appearance :  "  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the 
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word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive  and  remain 
unto  the  coining  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  prevent  them 
which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angel, and  with  the  trump  of  God  ;  and  the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  rise  first :  then  we  which  are  alive  and  re- 
main shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the 
clouds — But  ye,  brethren,  are  not  in  darkness,  that  that 
day  should  overtake  you  as  a  thief."  (Chap.  iv.  15,  16, 
17.  ch.  V.  4.) 

Whatever  other  construction  these  texts  may  hear, 
the  idea  they  leave  upon  the  mind  of  an  ordinary 
reader,  is  that  of  the  author  of  the  epistle  looking  for 
the  day  of  judgment  to  take  place  in  his  own  time,  or 
near  to  it.  Now  the  use  which  I  make  of  this  circum- 
stance, is  to  deduce  from  it  a  proof  that  the  epistle  it- 
self was  not  the  production  of  a  subsequent  age.  Would 
an  impostor  have  given  this  expectation  to  St.  Paul, 
after  experience  had  proved  it  to  be  erroneous?  or 
would  he  have  put  into  the  apostle's  mouth,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  into  writings  purporting  to  come 
from  his  hand,  expressions,  if  not  necessarily  conveying, 
at  least  easily  interpreted  to  convey,  an  opinion  which 
was  then  known  to  be  founded  in  mistake  ?  I  state  this 
as  an  argument  to  show  that  the  epistle  was  contem- 
porary with  St.  Paul,  which  is  little  less  than  to  show 
that  it  actually  proceeded  from  his  pen.  For  I  question 
whether  any  ancient  forgeries  were  executed  in  the 
life-time  of  the  person  whose  name  they  bear  ;  nor  was 
the  primitive  situation  of  the  church  likely  to  give  birth 
to  such  an  attempt. 

No.  IL 

Our  epistle  concludes  with  a  direction  that  it  should 
be  publicly  read  in  the  church  to   which  it  was   ad- 
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dressed  :  **  I  charge  you  by  the  Lord  that  this  epistle 
be  read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren."  The  existence  of 
this  clause  in  the  body  of  the  epistle  is  an  evidence  of 
its  authenticity ;  because  to  produce  a  letter  purporting 
to  have  been  publicly  read  in  the  church  of  Thessalo- 
nica,  when  no  such  letter  in  truth  had  been  read  or 
heard  of  in  that  church,  would  be  to  produce  an  im- 
posture destructive  of  itself.  At  least,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  the  author  of  an  imposture  would  voluntarily  and 
even  officiously,  afford  a  handle  to  so  plain  an  objection. 
— Either  the  epistle  was  publicly  read  in  the  church  of 
Thessalonica  during  St.  Paul's  life-time,  or  it  was  not. 
If  it  was,  no  publication  could  be  more  authentic,  no 
species  of  notoriety  more  unquestionable,  no  method  of 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  copy  more  secure.  If 
it  was  not,  the  clause  we  produce  would  remain  a  stand- 
ing condemnation  of  the  forgery,  and  one  would  sup- 
pose, an  invincible  impediment  to  its  success. 

If  we  connect  this  article  with  the  preceding,  we  shall 
perceive  that  they  combine  into  one  strong  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  epistle.  The  preceding  article 
carries  up  the  date  of  the  epistle  to  the  time  of  St.  Paul ; 
the  present  article  fixes  the  publication  of  it  to  the 
church  of  Thessalonica.  Either  therefore  the  church 
of  Thessalonica  was  imposed  upon  by  a  false  epistle, 
which  in  St.  Paul's  life-time  they  received  and  read 
publicly  as  his,  carrying  on  a  communication  with  him 
all  the  while,  and  the  epistle  referring  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  that  communication ;  or  other  Christian 
churches,  in  the  same  life-time  of  the  apostle,  received 
an  epistle  purporting  to  have  been  publicly  read  in  the 
church  of  Thessalonica,  which  nevertheless  had  not  been 
heard  of  in  that  church;  or,  lastly,  the  conclusion  re- 
mains, that  the  epistle  now  in  our  hands  is  genuine. 
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No.  III. 


Between  our  epistle  and  the  history  the  accordancy 
in  many  points  is  circumstantial  and  complete.  The 
history  relates,  that,  after  Paul  and  Silas  had  been 
beaten  with  many  stripes  at  Philippi,  shut  up  in  the 
inner  prison,  and  their  feet  made  fast  in  the  stocks,  as 
soon  as  they  were  discharged  from  their  confinement 
they  departed  from  thence,  and,  when  they  had  passed 
through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  came  to  Thessa- 
lonica,  where  Paul  opened  and  alleged  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ ;  Acts,  xvi.  S3,  &c.  The  epistle  written  in 
the  name  of  Paul  and  Sylvanus  (Silas),  and  of  Timo- 
theus,  who  also  appears  to  have  been  along  with  them 
at  Philippi  (vide  Phil.  No.  IV.)  speaks  to  the  church 
of  Thessalonica  thus  :  "  Even  after  that  we  had  suffered 
before,  and  were  shamefully  entreated,  as  ye  know,  at 
Philippi,  we  were  bold  in  our  God  to  speak  unto  you 
the  Gospel  of  God  with  much  contention."  (ii.  2.) 

The  history  relates,  that  after  they  had  been  some 
time  at  Thessalonica,  "  the  Jews  who  believed  not  set 
all  the  city  in  an  uproar,  and  assaulted  the  house  of 
Jason  where  Paul  and  Silas  were,  and  sought  to  bring 
them  out  to  the  people."  Acts,  xvii.  5.  The  epistle 
declares,  *'  when  we  were  with  you,  we  told  you  before 
that  we  should  suffer  tribulation  j  even  as  it  came  to 
pass^  and  ye  hnowT     (iii.  4.) 

The  history  brings  Paul  and  Silas  and  Timothy  to- 
gether at  Corinth,  soon  after  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel at  Thessalonica : — "  And  when  Silas  and  Timotheus 
were  come  from  Macedonia  (to  Corinth),  Paul  was 
pressed  in  spirit."  Acts,  xviii.  5.  The  epistle  is  written 
in  the  name  of  these  three  persons,  who  consequently 
must  have  been  together  at  the  time,  and  speaks  through- 
out of  their  ministry  at  Thessalonica  as  a  recent  trans- 
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action :  "  We,  brethren,  heing  taken  from  you  for  a  short 
time,  in  presence,  not  in  heart,  endeavoured  the  more 
abundantly  to  see  your  face,  with  great  desire."  (ii.  I7.) 
The  harmony  is  indubitable ;  but  the  points  of  hi- 
story in  which  it  consists  are  so  expressly  set  forth  in 
the  narrative,  and  so  directly  referred  to  in  the  epistle, 
that  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  show  that  the  facts 
in  one  writing  were  not  copied  from  the  other.     Now 
amidst  some  minuter  discrepancies,  which  will  be  no- 
ticed below,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  mixes  itself 
with  all  the  allusions  in  the  epistle,  but  does  not  appear 
in  the  history  any  where  ;  and  that  is  of  a  visit  which 
St.  Paul   had  intended  to  pay  to  the    Thessalonians 
during  the  time  of  his  residing  at  Corinth :   *'  Where- 
fore we  would  have  come  unto  you  (even  I  Paul)  once 
and  again  ;  but  Satan  hindered  us."    (ii.  18.)    *'  Night 
and  day  praying  exceedingly  that  we  might  see  your 
face,  and  might  perfect  that  which  is  lacking  in  your 
faith.     Now  God  himself  and  our  Father,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you."  (iii.  10,  11.) 
Concerning  a  design  which  was  not  executed,  although 
the  person  himself,  who  was  conscious  of  his  own  pur- 
pose, should  make  mention  in  his  letters,  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  his  historian  should  be  silent, 
if  not  ignorant.     The  author  of  the  epistle  could  not, 
however,  have  learnt  this  circumstance  from  the  history, 
for  it  is  not  there  to  be  met  with ;  nor,  if  the  historian 
had  drawn  his  materials  from  the  epistle,  is  it  likely 
that  he  would  have  passed  over  a  circumstance,  which 
is  amongst  the  most  obvious  and  prominent  of  the  facts 
to  be  collected  from  that  source  of  information. 

No.  IV. 

Chap.  iii.  1 — 7*     "  Wherefore  when  we  could  no 
longer  forbear,  we  thought  it  good  to  he  left  at  Athens 
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aloJie,  and  sent  Timotheus,  our  brother  and  minister  of 
God,  to  establish  you,  and  to  comfort  you  concerning 
your  faith  ; — but  now  when  Timotheus  came  from  you 
unto  us,  and  brought  us  good  tidings  of  your  faith  and 
charity,  we  were  comforted  over  you  in  all  our  affliction 
and  distress  by  your  faith." 

The  history  relates,  that  when  Paul  came  out  of 
Macedonia  to  Athens,  Silas  and  Timothy  staid  behind 
at  Berea :  '*  The  brethren  sent  away  Paul  to  go  as  it 
were  to  the  sea;  but  Silas  and  Timotheus  abode  there 
still ;  and  they  that  conducted  Paul  brought  him  to 
Athens."  Acts,  ch.  xvii.  14,  15.  The  history  farther 
relates,  that  after  Paul  had  tarried  some  time  at 
Athens,  and  had  proceeded  from  thence  to  Corinth, 
whilst  he  was  exercising  his  ministry  in  that  city,  Silas 
and  Timothy  came  to  him  from  Macedonia.  Acts,  ch. 
xviii.  5.  But  to  reconcile  the  history  with  the  clause 
in  the  epistle,  which  makes  St.  Paul  say,  "  I  thought 
it  good  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone,  and  to  send  Timothy 
unto  you,"  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  Timothy  had 
come  up  with  St.  Paul  at  Athens  :  a  circumstance  which 
the  history  does  not  mention.  I  remark  therefore,  that, 
although  the  history  does  not  expressly  notice  this  ar- 
rival, yet  it  contains  intimations  which  render  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  fact  took  place.  First,  as 
soon  as  Paul  had  reached  Athens,  he  sent  a  message 
back  to  Silas  and  Timothy,  *'  for  to  come  to  him  with 
all  speed."  Acts,  ch.  xvii.  15.  Secondly,  his  stay  at 
Athens  was  on  purpose  that  they  might  join  him  there : 
"  Now  whilst  Paul  waited  for  them  at  Athens,  his  spirit 
was  stirred  in  him.'*  Acts,  ch.  xvii.  16.  Thirdly,  his 
departure  from  Athens  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
in  any  sort  hastened  or  abrupt.  It  is  said,  "  after  these  ~ 
things,"  viz.  his  disputation  with  the  Jews,  his  con- 
ferences with  the  philosophers,  his  discourse  at  Areo- 
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pagus,  and  the  gaining  of  some  converts,  "  he  departed 
from  Athens  and  came  to  Corinth."  It  is  not  hinted 
that  he  quitted  Athens  before  the  time  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  leave  it ;  it  is  not  suggested  that  he  was 
driven  from  thence,  as  he  was  from  many  cities,  by- 
tumults  or  persecutions,  or  because  his  life  was  no  longer 
safe.  Observe  then  the  particulars  which  the  history 
does  notice — that  Paul  had  ordered  Timothy  to  follow 
him  without  delay,  that  he  waited  at  Athens  on  purpose 
that  Timothy  might  come  up  with  him,  that  he  staid 
there  as  long  as  his  own  choice  led  him  to  continue. 
Laying  these  circumstances  which  the  history  does  dis- 
close together,  it  is  highly  probably  that  Timothy  came 
to  the  apostle  at  Athens :  a  fact  which  the  epistle,  we 
have  seen,  virtually  asserts  when  it  makes  Paul  send 
Timothy  back  from  Athens  to  Thessalonica.  The 
sending  back  of  Timothy  into  Macedonia  accounts 
also  for  his  not  coming  to  Corinth  till  after  Paul  had 
been  fixed  in  that  city  for  some  considerable  time. 
Paul  had  found  out  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  abode  with 
them  and  wrought,  being  of  the  same  craft ;  and 
reasoned  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath  day,  and  per- 
suaded the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.  Acts,  ch.  xviii.  1 — 5. 
All  this  passed  at  Corinth  before  Silas  and  Timotheus 
were  come  from  Macedonia.  Acts,  ch.  xviii.  5.  If  this 
was  the  first  time  of  their  coming  up  with  him  after 
their  separation  at  Berea,  there  is  nothing  to  account 
for  a  delay  so  contrary  to  what  appears  from  the  history 
itself  to  have  been  St.  Paul's  plan  and  expectation.  This 
is  a  conformity  of  a  peculiar  species.  The  epistle  dis- 
closes a  fact  which  is  not  preserved  in  the  history  ;  but 
which  makes  what  is  said  in  the  history  more  significant, 
probable,  and  consistent.  The  history  bears  marks  of 
an  omission ;  the  epistle  by  reference  furnishes  a  cir- 
cumstance which  supplies  that  omission. 
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No.  V. 

Chap.  ii.  14.  "  For  ye,  brethren,  became  followers 
of  the  churches  of  God  which  in  Judea  are  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  for  ye  also  have  suffered  like  things  of  your 
own  countrymen^  even  as  they  have  of  the  Jews." 

To  a  reader  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  might 
seem  at  first  sight,  that  the  persecutions  which  the 
preachers  and  converts  of  Christianity  underwent,  were 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  old  adversaries  the  Jews. 
But  if  we  attend  carefully  to  the  accounts  there  de- 
livered, we  shall  observe,  that,  though  the  opposition 
made  to  the  Gospel  usually  originated  from  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews,  yet  in  almost  all  places  the  Jews  went  about 
to  accomplish  their  purpose,  by  stirring  up  the  Gentile 
inhabitants  against  their  converted  countrymen.  Out 
of  Judea  they  had  not  power  to  do  much  mischief  in 
any  other  way.  This  was  the  case  at  Thessalonica  in 
particular :  "  The  Jews  which  believed  not,  moved 
with  envy,  set  all  the  city  in  an  uproar/*  Acts,  ch. 
xvii.  ver.  5.  It  was  the  same  a  short  time  afterwards 
at  Berea :  "  When  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  had 
knowledge  that  the  word  of  God  was  preached  of 
Paul  at  Berea,  they  came  thither  also,  and  stirred  up 
the  people."  Acts,  ch.  xvii.  13.  And  before  this 
our  apostle  had  met  with  a  like  species  of  persecution, 
in  his  progress  through  the  Lesser  Asia :  in  every  city 
*'  the  unbelieving  Jews  stirred  up  the  Gentiles,  and 
made  their  minds  evil-affected  against  the  brethren." 
Acts,  ch.  xiv.  2.  The  epistle  therefore  represents  the 
case  accurately  as  the  history  states  it.  It  was  the 
Jews  always  who  set  on  foot  the  persecutions  against 
the  apostles  and  their  followers.  He  speaks  truly 
therefore  of  them,  when  he  says  in  this  epistle,  "  they 
both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their  own  prophets, 
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and  have  persecuted  us — forbidding  us  to  speak  unto 
the  Gentiles."  (ii.  15,  16.)  But  out  of  Judea  it  was 
at  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles,  it  was  *'  of  their  own 
countrymen,"  that  the  injuries  they  underwent  were 
immediately  sustained  :  "  Ye  have  suffered  like  things 
of  your  own  countrymen,  even  as  they  have  of  the 
Jews." 

No.  VI. 

The  apparent  discrepancies  between  our  epistle  and 
the  history,  though  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  repel  the 
imputation  of  confederacy  or  transcription  (in  which 
view  they  form  a  part  of  our  argument),  are  neither 
numerous,  nor  very  difficult  to  reconcile. 

One  of  these  may  be  observed  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  verses  of  the  second  chapter :  "  For  ye  re- 
member, brethren,  our  labour  and  travel ;  for  labour- 
ing night  and  day,  because  we  would  not  be  chargeable 
unto  any  of  you,  we  preached  unto  you  the  Gospel  of 
God.  Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily, 
and  justly,  and  unblamably  we  behaved  ourselves 
among  you  that  believe."  A  person  who  reads  this 
passage  is  naturally  led  by  it  to  suppose,  that  the  writer 
had  dwelt  at  Thessalonica  for  some  considerable  time ; 
yet  of  St.  Paul's  ministry  in  that  city,  the  history  gives 
no  other  account  than  the  following :  that  "  he  came 
to  Thessalonica,  where  was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews : 
that,  as  his  manner  was,  he  went  in  unto  them,  and 
three  sahhath  days  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the 
Scriptures  :  that  some  of  them  believed,  and  consorted 
with  Paul  and  Silas.'*  The  history  then  proceeds  to 
tell  us,  that  the  Jews  which  believed  not  set  the  city 
in  an  uproar,  and  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason,  where 
Paul  and  his  companions  lodged  j  that  the  conseq[uence 
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of  this  outrage  was,  that  the  **  brethren  immediately 
sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night  unto  Berea."  Acts, 
ch.  xvii.  1 — 10.  From  the  mention  of  his  preaching 
three  sabbath  days  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  from 
the  want  of  any  farther  specification  of  his  ministry,  it 
has  usually  been  taken  for  granted  that  Paul  did  not 
continue  at  Thessalonica  more  than  three  weeks. 
This,  however,  is  inferred  without  necessity.  It 
appears  to  have  been  St.  Paul's  practice,  in  almost 
every  place  that  he  came  to,  upon  his  first  arrival  to 
repair  to  the  synagogue.  He  thought  himself  bound 
to  propose  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  first,  agreeably  to 
what  he  declared  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia ;  **  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  word  of  God  should  first  have  been 
spoken  to  you."  Acts,  ch.  xiii.  46.  If  the  Jews  re- 
jected his  ministry,  he  quitted  the  synagogue,  and 
betook  himself  to  a  Gentile  audience.  At  Corinth, 
upon  his  first  coming  there,  he  reasoned  in  the  syna- 
gogue every  sabbath ;  "  but  when  the  Jews  opposed 
themselves,  and  blasphemed,  he  departed  thence,"  ex- 
pressly telling  them,  *'  From  henceforth  I  will  go  unto 
the  Gentiles  ;  and  he  remained  in  that  city  a  year  and 
six  months."  Acts,  ch.  xviii.  6 — 11.  At  Ephesus, 
in  like  manner,  for  the  space  of  three  months  he  went 
into  the  synagogue  ;  but  "  when  divers  were  hardened 
and  believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way,  he  de- 
parted from  them  and  separated  the  disciples,  disputing 
daily  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus  ;  and  this  con- 
tinued by  the  space  of  two  years."  Acts,  ch.  xix.  9, 
10.  Upon  inspecting  the  history,  I  see  nothing  in  it 
which  negatives  the  supposition,  that  St.  Paul  pursued 
the  same  plan  at  Thessalonica  which  he  adopted  in 
other  places ;  and  that,  though  he  resorted  to  the  sy- 
nagogue only  three  sabbath  days,  yet  he  remained  in 
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the  city,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  among  the 
Gentile  citizens,  much  longer ;  and  until  the  success 
of  his  preaching  had  provoked  the  Jews  to  excite  the 
tumult  and  insurrection  by  which  he  was  driven  away. 

Another  seeming  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  ninth 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle :  "  For  they 
themselves  show  of  us  what  manner  of  entering  in  we 
had  unto  you,  and  how  ye  turned  to  God  from  idols  to 
serve  the  living  and  true  God."  This  text  contains  an 
assertion,  that,  by  means  of  St.  Paul's  ministry  at  Thes- 
salonica,  many  idolatrous  Gentiles  had  been  brought 
over  to  Christianity.  Yet  the  history,  in  describing 
the  effects  of  that  ministry,  only  says,  that  *'  some  of 
the  Jews  believed,  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  a  great 
multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few."  (ch. 
xvii.  4.)  The  devout  Greeks  were  those  who  already 
worshipped  the  one  true  God;  and  therefore  could 
not  be  said,  by  embracing  Christianity,  **  to  be  turned 
to  God  from  idols." 

This  is  the  difficulty.  The  answer  may  be  assisted 
by  the  following  observations :  The  Alexandrine  and 
Cambridge  manuscripts  read  (for  rwv  ffs^ofxevojy  'eWt/i^wi/ 

TToXv  TrXrjdog)  Twy  ae^ofieriou  Kai  'EXXrjvioy  iroXv  ttXtjOoq'  in  which 

reading  they  are  also  confirmed  by  the  Vulgate  Latin. 
And  this  reading  is,  in  my  opinion,  strongly  supported  by 
the  considerations,  first,  that  ol  cego/ieroi  alone,  i,  e.  with- 
out 'EXXrjveg,  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  same  chapter — 

Paul  being  come  to  Athens,  duXeyero  h  ry  avyayioyy  toiq 
lovBaLOiQKaiTOtQffetofievoig:  SCCOudly,  that  afSoyitevoi  and  '  E\Xj^v£C 

no  where  come  together.  The  expression  is  redun- 
dant. The  ol  aetofXEvoi  must  be  'EXXr/vec.  Thirdly,  that 
the  Kai  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  left  out  in- 
curia  manus  than  to  have  been  put  in.  Or,  iifter  all, 
if  we  be  not  allowed    to  change  the  present  reading, 

E  E  2 
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which  is  undoubtedly  retained  by  a  great  plurab'ty  of 
copies,  may  not  the  passage  in  the  history  be  considered 
as  describing  only  the  effects  of  St.  Paul's  discourses 
during  the  three  sabbath  days  in  which  he  preached  in 
the  synagogue  ?  and  may  it  not  be  true,  as  we  have  re- 
marked above,  that  his  application  to  the  Gentiles  at 
hirge,  and  his  success  amongst  them,  was  posterior  to 
this? 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 

No.  I. 

It  may  seem  odd  to  allege  obscurity  itself  as  an  ar- 
gument, or  to  draw  a  proof  in  favour  of  a  writing  from 
that  which  is  naturally  considered  as  the  principal  de- 
fect in  its  composition.  The  present  epistle,  however, 
furnishes  a  passage,  hitherto  unexplained,  and  probably 
inexplicable  by  us,  the  existence  of  which,  under  the 
darkness  and  difficulties  that  attend  it,  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  supposition  of  the  epistle  being  genuine  ; 
and  upon  that  supposition  is  accounted  for  with  great 
ease.  The  passage  which  I  allude  to  is  found  in  the 
second  chapter :  *'  That  day  shall  not  come,  except  there 
come  a  falling  away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  re- 
vealed, the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  wor- 
shipped 5  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of 
God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.  Remember  ye 
not,  that  WHEN  I  was  yet  with  you  I  told  you  these 
THINGS  ?     And  now  ye  know  what  withholdeth  that  he 
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might  he  revealed  in  his  time;  for  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
doth  ah^eady  work,  only  he  that  now  letteth  will  let,  until 
he  be  taken  out  of  the  way ;  and  then  shall  that  wicked 
be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit 
of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of 
his  coming."  It  were  superfluous  to  prove,  because  it 
is  in  vain  to  deny,  that  this  passage  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity,  more  especially  the  clauses  distinguished  by 
italics.  Now  the  observation  I  have  to  offer  is  founded 
upon  this,  that  the  passage  expressly  refers  to  a  conversa- 
tion which  the  author  had  previously  holden  with  the 
Thessalonians  upon  the  same  subject :  "Remember  ye 
not,  that  when  I  was  yet  with  you  I  told  you  these  things  ? 
And  now  ye  know  what  withholdeth."  If  such  con- 
versation actually  passed  ;  if,  whilst  "  he  was  yet  with 
them,  he  told  them  those  things,"  then  it  follows  that 
the  epistle  is  authentic.  And  of  the  reality  of  this  con- 
versation it  appears  to  be  a  proof,  that  what  is  said  in 
the  epistle  might  be  understood  by  those  who  had  been 
present  at  such  conversation,  and  yet  be  incapable  of 
being  explained  by  any  other.  No  man  writes  unin- 
telligibly on  purpose.  But  it  may  easily  happen,  that  a 
part  of  a  letter  which  relates  to  a  subject,  upon  which 
the  parties  had  conversed  together  before,  which  refers 
to  what  had  been  before  said,  which  is  in  trutl^a  por- 
tion or  continuation  of  a  former  discourse,  may  be  utterly 
without  meaning  to  a  stranger  who  should  pick  up  the 
letter  upon  the  road,  and  yet  be  perfectly  clear  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  directed,  and  with  whom  the  pre- 
vious communication  had  passed.  And  if,  in  a  letter 
which  thus  accidentally  fell  into  my  hands,  I  found  a 
passage  expressly  referring  to  a  former  conversation, 
and  difficult  to  be  explained  without  knowing  that  con- 
versation, I  should  consider  this  very  difficulty  as  a  proof 
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that  the  conversation  had  actually  passed,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  letter  contained  the  real  correspond- 
ence of  real  persons. 

No.  II. 

Chap.  iii.  8.  "  Neither  did  we  eat  any  man's  bread 
for  nought,  but  wrought  with  labour  night  and  day, 
that  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you  :  not 
because  we  have  no  power,  but  to  make  ourselves  an 
ensample  unto  you  to  follow." 

In  a  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  to  an- 
other of  the  Macedonian  churches,  we  find  the  following 
declaration  : 

'*Now,  ye  Philippians,  know  also,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Gospel,  when  I  departed  from  Mace- 
donia, no  church  communicated  with  me,  as  concerning 
giving  and  receiving,  hut  ye  onlyP 

The  conformity  between  these  two  passages  is  strong 
and  plain.  They  confine  the  transaction  to  the  same 
period.  The  epistle  to  the  Philippians  refers  to  what 
passed  "  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,"  that  is  to  say, 
during  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  on  that  side  of 
the  j3^gean  sea.  The  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  speaks 
of  the  apostle's  conduct  in  that  city  upon  ''  his  first  en- 
trance in  unto  them,"  which  the  history  informs  us  was 
in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  the  peninsula  of  Greece. 

As  St.  Paul  tells  the  Philippians,  **that  no  church 
communicated  with  him,  as  concerning  giving  and  re- 
ceiving, but  thoy  only,"  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
the  truth  of  this  declaration,  have  received  any  thing 
from  the  neighbouring  church  of  Thessalonica.  What 
thus  appears  by  general  implication  in  an  epistle  to 
another  church,  when  he  writes  to  the  Thessalonians 
themselves,  is  noticed  expressly  and  particularly  \  "nei- 
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ther  did  we  eat  any  man's  bread  for  nought,  but  wrought 
night  and  day,  that  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any 
of  you." 

The  texts  here  cited  further  also  exhibit  a  mark  of 
conformity  with  what  St.  Paul  is  made  to  say  of  him- 
self in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  apostle  not  only 
reminds  the  Thessalonians  that  he  had  not  been  charge- 
able to  any  of  them,  but  he  states  likewise  the  motive 
which  dictated  this  reserve  :  **not  because  we  have  not 
power,  but  to  make  ourselves  an  ensample  unto  you  to 
follow  us."  (ch.  iii.  9.)  This  conduct,  and  what  is 
much  more  precise,  the  end  which  he  had  in  view  by  it, 
was  the  very  same  as  that  which  the  history  attributes 
to  St.  Paul  in  a  discourse  which  it  represents  him  to 
have  addressed  to  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus : 
"  Yea,  ye  yourselves  also  know  that  these  hands  have 
ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were 
with  me.  I  have  showed  you  all  things,  how  that  so 
labouring  ije  ought  to  support  the  wealc,^^  Acts,  ch.  xx. 
34.  The  sentiment  in  the  epistle  and  in  the  speech  is 
in  both  parts  of  it  so  much  alike,  and  yet  the  words  which 
convey  it  show  so  little  of  imitation  or  even  of  resem- 
blance, that  the  agreement  cannot  well  be  explained 
without  supposing  the  speech  and  the  letter  to  have  really 
proceeded  from  the  same  person. 

No.  III. 

Our  reader  remembers  the  passage  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  in  which  St.  Paul  spoke  of  the 
coming  of  Christ :  "  This  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive,  and  remain  unto 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  prevent  them  which 
are  asleep :  for  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from, 
heaven,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first  \  then  we 
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which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together 
with  them  in  the  clouds,  and  so  shall  we  be  ever  with 
the  Lord. — -But  ye,  brethren,  are  not  in  darkness,  that 
that  day  should  overtake  you  as  a  thief."  1  Thess.  iv. 
15 — 17,  and  ch.  v.  4.  It  should  seem  that  the  Thes- 
salonians,  or  some  however  amongst  them,  had  from 
this  passage  conceived  an  opinion  (and  that  not  very 
unnaturally)  that  the  coming  of  Christ  was  to  take  place 
instantly,  on  evEffrrjKsv  * ;  and  that  this  persuasion  had  pro- 
duced, as  it  well  might,  much  agitation  in  the  church. 
The  apostle  therefore  now  writes,  amongst  other  pur- 
poses, to  quiet  this  alarm,  and  to  rectify  the  miscon- 
struction that  had  been  put  upon  his  words: — "Now 
we  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering  together  unto  him, 
that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled, 
neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  hy  letter  as  from  us, 
as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand."  If  the  allusion 
which  we  contend  for  be  admitted,  namely,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  passage  in  the  second  epistle  relates  to 
the  passage  in  the  first,  it  amounts  to  a  considerable 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  both  epistles.  I  have  no 
conception,  because  I  know  no  example,  of  such  a  de- 
vice in  a  forgery,  as  first  to  frame  an  ambiguous  passage 
in  a  letter,  then  to  represent  the  persons  to  whom  the 
letter  is  addressed  as  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the 
passage,  and  lastly,  to  write  a  second  letter  in  order  to 
correct  this  mistake. 

I  have  said  that  this  argument  arises  out  of  the  text, 
if  the  allusion  be  admitted  ;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
many  expositors  understand  the  passage  in  the  second 

*  *Otl  EVE(TTr}KEv,  Dempe  hoc  anno,  says  Grotius;  EvecrrriKEvhic  di- 
citur  de  re  praeseuti,  ut  Rom.  viii.  38.  1  Cor.  iii.  22.  Gal.  i.  4.  Heb. 
ix.  9. 
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epistle  as  referring  to  some  forged  letters,  which  had 
been  produced  in  St.  Paul's  name,  and  in  which  the 
apostle  had  been  made  to  say  that  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  then  at  hand.  In  defence,  however,  of  the  explana- 
tion which  we  propose,  the  reader  is  desired  to  observe, 

1.  The  strong  fact,  that  there  exists  a  passage  in  the 
first  epistle,  to  which  that  in  the  second  is  capable  of 
being  referred,  i,  e,  which  accounts  for  the  error  the 
writer  is  solicitous  to  remove.  Had  no  other  epistle 
than  the  second  been  extant,  and  had  it  under  these 
circumstances  come  to  be  considered,  whether  the  text 
before  us  related  to  a  forged  epistle  or  to  some  miscon- 
struction of  a  true  one,  many  conjectures  and  many 
probabilities  might  have  been  admitted  in  the  inquiry, 
which  can  have  little  weight  when  an  epistle  is  pro- 
duced, containing  the  very  sort  of  passage  we  were 
seeking,  that  is,  a  passage  liable  to  the  misinterpretation 
which  the  apostle  protests  against. 

2.  That  the  clause  which  Introduces  the  passage  in 
the  second  epistle  bears  a  particular  affinity  to  what  is 
found  in  the  passage  cited  from  the  first  epistle.  The 
clause  Is  this :  **  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  bt/  our  gathering 
together  unto  him'^  Now  In  the  first  epistle  the  de- 
scription of  the  coming  of  Christ  is  accompanied  with 
the  mention  of  this  very  circumstance  of  his  saints 
being  collected  round  him.  '*  The  Lord  himself  shall 
descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of 
the  archangel  and  with  the  trump  of  God,  and  the  dead 
in  Christ  shall  rise  first ;  then  we  which  are  alive  and 
remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air."  1  Thess.  chap.  iv. 
16,  17.  This  I  suppose  to  be  the  "  gathering  together 
unto  him"  intended  in  the  second  epistle;   and  that 
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the  author,  when  he  used  these  words,  retained  in  his 
thoughts  what  he  had  written  on  the  subject  before. 

3.  The  second  epistle  is  written  in  the  joint  name  of 
Paul,  Silvanus,  and  Timotheus,  and  it  cautions  the 
Thessalonians  against  being  misled  "  by  letter  as  from 
us"  (we  ^t'  ///xwj/).  Do  not  these  words,  3i'  rj/jKoy,  appro- 
priate the  reference  to  some  writing  which  bore  the 
name  of  these  three  teachers  ?  Now  this  circumstance, 
which  is  a  very  close  one,  belongs  to  the  epistle  at 
present  in  our  hands  ;  for  the  epistle  which  we  call  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  contains  these  names 
in  its  superscription. 

4.  The  words  in  the  original,  as  far  as  they  are  ma- 
terial to  be  stated,  are  these  :  etg  to  fxr]  raxeuQ  (xaXevdrjvai 
vfiac  awo  Tov  pooq.  jjirjrE  -S-poeiffOai,  jir^re  Zin  ■KVEV^arog^  jjirjTS  ^la  Xoyovj 
firjre  ^i  ETTKTToXrjg,  wg  ^t'  rj/JiioVj  wg  on  evearriKEV  ij  ijfiEpa  tov  XpiarTov. 

Under  the  weight  of  the  preceding  observations,  may  not 

the  words  jjivte  ha  \oyov,  jirjTE  ^l  ETTKTToXrjg,  u}Q  di  rjfxiov,  be  COU- 

strued  to  signify  quasi  nos  quid  tale  aut  dixerimus  aut 
scripserimus^,  intimating  that  their  words  had  been 
mistaken,  and  that  they  had  in  truth  said  or  written  no 
such  thing? 

*  Should  a  contrary  interpretation  be  preferred,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  implies  the  conclusion  that  a  false  epistle  had  then  been  pub- 
lished in  the  apostle's  name.  It  will  completely  satisfy  the  allusion 
in  the  text  to  allow,  that  some  one  or  other  at  Thessalonica  had 
pretended  to  have  been  told  by  St.  Paul  and  his  companions,  or  to 
have  seen  a  letter  from  them,  in  which  they  had  said,  that  the  day 
of  Christ  was  at  hand.  In  like  manner  as  Acts,  xv.  1 .  24,  it  is  re- 
corded that  some  had  pretended  to  have  received  instructions  from 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  received,  "  to  whom  they 
gave  no  such  commandment."  And  thus  Dr.  Benson  interpreted 
the  passage  ^r]TE  S'poEiadai,  firjTE  ha  irvEv^aTOQ,  fxrjTE  dia  Xoyov,  firjTe 
^L  ETTKTToXrjgj  u)Q  di  yfiiop,  '^  nor  be  dismayed  by  any  revelation,  or 
discourse,  or  epistle,  which  any  one  shall  pretend  to  have  heard  or 
received  from  us." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

From  the  third  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  "  as  I  be- 
sought thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus  when  I  went  into 
Macedonia,"  it  is  evident  that  this  epistle  was  written 
soon  after  St.  Paul  had  gone  to  Macedonia  from  Ephe- 
sus. Dr.  Benson  fixes  its  date  to  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
journey  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Acts :  **  And  after  the  uproar  (excited 
by  Demetrius  at  Ephesus)  was  ceased,  Paul  called  unto 
him  the  disciples,  and  embraced  them,  and  departed 
for  to  go  into  Macedonia."  And  in  this  opinion  Dr. 
Benson  is  followed  by  Michaelis,  as  he  was  preceded 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  commentators  who  have  con- 
sidered the  question.  There  is,  however,  one  objection 
to  the  hypothesis,  which  these  learned  men  appear  to 
me  to  have  overlooked ;  and  it  is  no  other  than  this, 
that  the  superscription  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  seems  to  prove,  that  at  the  time  St.  Paul 
is  supposed  by  them  to  have  written  this  epistle  to 
Timothy,  Timothy  in  truth  was  with  St.  Paul  in  Ma- 
cedonia. Paul,  as  it  is  related  in  the  Acts,  left  Ephesus 
''  for  to  go  into  Macedonia."  When  he  had  got  into 
Macedonia  he  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians. Concerning  this  point  there  exists  little  variety 
of  opinion.  It  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  contents  of 
the  epistle.  It  is  also  strongly  implied  that  the  epistle 
was  written  soon  after  the  apostle's  arrival  in  Macedonia; 
for  he  begins  his  letter  by  a  train  of  reflection,  referring 
to  his  persecutions  in  Asia  as  to  recent  transactions,  as 
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to  dangers  from  which  he  had  lately  been  delivered. 
But  in  the  salutation  with  which  the  epistle  opens, 
Timothy  was  joined  with  St,  Paul,  and  consequently 
could  not  at  that  time  be  "  left  behind  at  Ephesus." 
And  as  to  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  can 
be  thought  of,  viz.  that  Timothy,  though  he  was  left 
behind  at  Ephesus  upon  St.  Paul's  departure  from  Asia, 
yet  might  follow  him  so  soon  after  as  to  come  up  with 
the  apostle  in  Macedonia,  before  he  wrote  his  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians ;  that  supposition  is  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  and  tenor  of  the  epistle  throughout :  for  the 
writer  speaks  uniformly  of  his  intention  to  return  to 
Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and  not  of  his  expecting  Timothy 
to  come  to  him  in  Macedonia :  **  These  things  write  I 
unto  thee  hoping  to  come  unto  thee  shortly ;  but  if  I 
tarry  long,  that  thou  mayest  know  how  thou  oughtest 
to  behave  thyself."  Ch.  iii.  14,  15.  "  Till  I  come, 
give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine." 
Ch.  iv.  13. 

Since,  therefore,  the  leaving  of  Timothy  behind  at 
Ephesus,  when  Paul  went  into  Macedonia,  suits  not 
with  any  journey  into  Macedonia  recorded  in  the  Acts, 
I  concur  with  Bishop  Pearson  in  placing  the  date  of 
this  epistle,  and  the  journey  referred  to  in  it,  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
and  consequently  subsequent  to  the  aera  up  to  which 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  brings  his  history.  The  only 
difficulty  which  attends  our  opinion  is,  that  St.  Paul 
must,  according  to  us,  have  come  to  Ephesus  after  his 
liberation  at  Rome,  contrary,  as  it  should  seem,  to  what 
he  foretold  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  "  that  they  should 
see  his  face  no  more."  And  it  is  to  save  the  infallibility 
of  this  prediction,  and  for  no  other  reason  of  weight, 
that  an  earlier  date  is  assigned  to  this  epistle.     The 
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prediction  itself,  however,  when  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  delivered, 
does  not  seem  to  demand  so  much  anxiety.  The  words 
in  question  are  found  in  the  twenty-fifth  verse  of  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts  :  **  And  now,  behold,  I 
know  that  ye  all,  among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching 
the  kingdom  5f  God,  shall  see  my  face  no  more."  In 
the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  verses  of  the  same 
chapter,  ^.  e,  two  verses  before,  the  apostle  makes  this 
declaration  :  *'  And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the 
spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall 
befall  me  there :  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth 
in  every  city,  saying  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide 
me."  This  "  witnessing  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  was  un- 
doubtedly prophetic  and  supernatural.  But  it  went  no 
farther  than  to  foretell  that  bonds  and  afflictions  awaited 
him.  And  I  can  very  well  conceive,  that  this  might  be 
all  which  was  communicated  to  the  apostle  by  extraor- 
dinary revelation,  and  that  the  rest  was  the  conclusion 
of  his  own  mind,  the  desponding  inference  which  he 
drew  from  strong  and  repeated  intimations  of  approach- 
ing danger.  And  the  expression  "  I  know,"  which  St. 
Paul  here  uses,  does  not,  perhaps,  when  applied  to 
future  events  affecting  himself,  convey  an  assertion  so 
positive  and  absolute  as  we  may  at  first  sight  apprehend. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  and 
the  twenty-fifth  verse,  **  I  know,"  says  he,  "  that  I  shall 
abide  and  continue  with  you  all,  for  your  furtherance 
and  joy  of  faith."  Notwithstanding  this  strong  declara- 
tion, in  the  second  chapter  and  the  twenty-third  verse 
of  this  same  epistle,  and  speaking  also  of  the  very  same 
event,  he  is  content  to  use  a  language  of  some  doubt 
and  uncertainty :  **  Him  therefore  I  hope  to  send  pre- 
sently, so  soon  as  I  shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  me. 
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But  /  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall  come 
shortly."  And  a  few  verses  preceding  these,  he  not 
only  seems  to  doubt  of  his  safety,  but  almost  to  despair; 
to  contemplate  the  possibility  at  least  of  his  condem- 
nation and  martyrdom  :  "  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered  upon 
the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice 
with  you  all." 

No.  I. 

But  can  we  show  that  St.  Paul  visited  Ephesus  after 
his  liberation  at  Rome  ?  or  rather,  can  we  collect  any 
hints  from  his  other  letters  which  make  it  probable 
that  he  did  ?  If  we  can,  then  we  have  a  coincidence ; 
if  we  cannot,  we  have  only  an  unauthorised  supposition, 
to  which  the  exigency  of  the  case  compels  us  to  resort. 
Now,  for  this  purpose,  let  us  examine  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  and  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  These 
two  epistles  purport  to  be  written  whilst  St.  Paul  was 
yet  a  prisoner  at  Rome.  To  the  Philippians  he  writes 
as  follows :  *'  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also  myself 
shall  come  shortly."  To  Philemon,  who  was  a  Colossian, 
he  gives  this  direction  :  "  But  withal,  prepare  me  also 
a  lodging,  for  I  trust  that  through  your  prayers  I  shall 
be  given  unto  you."  An  inspection  of  the  map  will 
show  us  that  Colosse  was  a  city  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
lying  eastward,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Ephesus. 
Philippi  was  on  the  other,  /*.  e.  the  western,  side  of  the 
-^gean  sea.  If  the  apostle  executed  his  purpose ;  if, 
in  pursuance  of  the  intention  expressed  in  his  letter  to 
Philemon,  he  came  to  Colosse  soon  after  he  was  set  at 
liberty  at  Rome,  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  would 
omit  to  visit  Ephesus,  which  lay  so  near  to  it,  and  where 
he  had  spent  three  years  of  his  ministry.  As  he  was 
also  under  a  promise  to  the  church  of  Philippi  to   see 
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them  **  shortly  ;"  if  he  passed  from  Colosse  to  Phlllppi, 
or  from  Philippi  to  Colosse,  he  could  hardly  avoid  taking 
Ephesus  in  his  way. 

N0.JI. 

Chap.  V.  9.  "  Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the 
number  under  threescore  years  old." 

This  accords  with  the  account  delivered  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Acts.  "  And  in  those  days,  when  the 
number  of  the  disciples  was  multiplied,  there  arose  a 
murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews,  he- 
cause  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  7nini- 
stratioii^  It  appears  that,  from  the  first  formation  of 
the  Christian  church,  provision  was  made  out  of  the 
public  funds  of  the  society  for  the  indigent  widows 
who  belonged  to  it.  The  history,  we  have  seen,  di- 
stinctly records  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  at 
Jerusalem,  a  few  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension  ;  and 
is  led  to  the  mention  of  it  very  incidentally,  viz.  by  a 
dispute,  of  which  it  was  the  occasion,  and  which  pro- 
duced important  consequences  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity. The  epistle,  without  being  suspected  of  bor- 
rowing from  the  history,  refers,  briefly  indeed,  but  de- 
cisively, to  a  similar  establishment,  subsisting  some  years 
afterwards  at  Ephesus.  This  agreement  indicates  that 
both  writings  were  founded  upon  real  circumstances. 

But,  in  this  article,  the  material  thing  to  be  noticed 
is  the  mode  of  expression  :  *'  Let  not  a  widow  be  taken 
into  the  number." — No  previous  account  or  explanation 
is  given,  to  which  these  words,  "  into  the  number," 
can  refer ;  but  the  direction  comes  concisely  and  un- 
preparedly. "  Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  num- 
ber." Now  this  is  the  way  in  which  a  man  writes,  who 
is  conscious  that  he  is  writing  to  persons  already  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  subject  of  his  letter ;  and  who,  he 
knows,  will  readily  apprehend  and  apply  what  he  says 
by  virtue  of  their  being  so  acquainted  :  but  it  is  not  the 
way  in  which  a  man  writes  upon  any  other  occasion  ; 
and  least  of  all,  in  which  a  man  would  draw  up  a 
feigned  letter,  or  introduce  a  supposititious  fact*. 

No.  III. 

Chap.  iii.  2,  3.  "  A  bishop  then  must  be  blameless, 
the  husband  of  one  wife,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  be- 
haviour, given  to  hospitality,  apt  to  teach ;  not  given 

*  It  is  not  altogether  unconnected  with  our  general  purpose  to 
remark,  in  the  passage  before  us,  the  selection  and  reserve  which  St. 
Paul  recommends  to  the  governors  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  in  the 
bestowing  relief  upon  the  poor,  because  it  refutes  a  calumny  which 
lias  been  insinuated,  that  the  liberality  of  the  first  Christians  was  an 
artifice  to  catch  converts ;  or  one  of  the  temptations,  however,  by 
which  the  idle  and  mendicant  were  drawn  into  this  society :   ^'  Let 
not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  number  under  threescore  years  old, 
having  been  the  wife  of  one  man,  well  reported  of  for  good  works ; 
if  she  have  brought  up  children,  if  she  have  lodged  strangers,  if  she 
have  washed  the  saints'  feet,  if  she  have  relieved  the  afilicted,  if  she 
have  diligently  followed  every  good  work.     But  the  younger  widows 
refuse."  (v.  9,  10,  11.)     And,  in  another  place,  "  If  any  man  or 
woman  that  believeth  have  widows,  let  them  relieve  them,  and  let 
not  the  church   be  charged;  that  it   may  relieve  them  that  are 
widows  indeed."     And  to  the  same  effect,  or  rather  more  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  the  apostle  writes  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  :  ''  Even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we  commanded  you, 
that  if  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat,"  i.  e.  at  the  public 
expense.     "  For  we  hear  that  there  are  some  which  walk  among  you 
disorderly,  working  not  at  all,  but  are  busy-bodies.     Now  them  that 
are  such  we  command  and  exhort  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
with  quietness  they  work,  and  eat  their  own  bread."     Could  a  de- 
signing or  dissolute  poor  take  advantage  of  bounty  regulated  with 
so  much  caution ;  or  could  the  mind  which  dictated  those  sober  and 
prudent  directions  be  influenced  in  his  recommendations  of  public 
charity  by  any  other  than  the  properest  motives  of  beneficence  ? 
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to  wine,  no  striker,  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre ;  but 
patient,  not  a  brawler,  not  covetous ;  one  that  ruleth 
well  his  own  house." 

"  AT)  striker:"  That  is  the  article  which  I  single  out 
from  the  collection  as  evincing  the  antiquity  at  least,  if 
not  the  genuineness,  of  the  epistle ;  because  it  is  an 
article  w^hich  no  man  would  have  made  the  subject  of 
caution  who  lived  in  an  advanced  aera  of  the  church. 
It  agreed  with  the  infancy  of  the  society,  and  with  no 
other  state  of  it.  After  the  government  of  the  church 
had  acquired  the  dignified  form  which  it  soon  and 
naturally  assumed,  this  injunction  could  have  no  place* 
Would  a  person  who  lived  under  a  hierarchy,  such  as 
the  Christian  hierarchy  became  when  it  had  settled 
into  a  regular  establishment,  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  prescribe  concerning  the  qualification  of  a  bishop, 
*'  that  he  should  be  no  striker  ?"  And  this  injunction 
would  be  equally  alien  from  the  imagination  of  the 
writer,  whether  he  wrote  in  his  own  character,  or  per- 
sonated that  of  an  apostle. 

No.  IV. 

Chap.  V.  23.  *'  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little 
wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake  and  thine  often  infirmities." 

Imagine  an  impostor  sitting  down  to  forge  an  epistle 
in  the  name  of  St,  Paul.  Is  it  credible  that  it  should 
come  into  his  head  to  give  such  a  direction  as  this ;  so 
remote  from  every  thing  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  every 
thing  of  public  concern  to  the  religion  or  the  church, 
or  to  any  sect,  order,  or  party  in  it,  and  from  every 
purpose  with  which  such  an  epistle  could  be  w^ritten? 
It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  but  reality,  that  is,  the 
real  valetudinary  situation  of  a  real  person,  could  have 
suggested  a  thought  of  so  domestic  a  nature. 

But  if  the  peculiarity  of  the  advice  be  observable,  the 

VOL,  II.  F  F 
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place  in  which  it  stands  is  more  so.  The  context  is 
this:  **  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  neither  be  par- 
taker of  other  men's  sins  :  keep  thyself  pure.  Drink 
no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's 
sake  and  thine  often  infirmities.  Some  men's  sins  are 
open  beforehand,  going  before  to  judgement ;  and  some 
men  they  follow  after."  The  direction  to  Timothy 
about  his  diet  stands  between  two  sentences,  as  wide 
from  the  subject  as  possible.  The  train  of  thought 
seems  to  be  broken  to  let  it  in.  Now  when  does  this 
happen  ?  It  happens  when  a  man  writes  as  he  remem- 
bers ;  when  he  puts  down  an  article  that  occurs  the 
moment  it  occurs,  lest  he  should  afterwards  forget  it. 
Of  this  the  passage  before  us  bears  strongly  the  appear- 
ance. In  actual  letters,  in  the  negligence  of  real  cor- 
respondence, examples  of  this  kind  frequently  take 
place  ;  seldom,  I  believe,  in  any  other  production.  For 
the  moment  a  man  regards  what  he  writes  as  a  com- 
position, which  the  author  of  a  forgery  would,  of  all 
others,  be  the  first  to  do,  notions  of  order,  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  succession  of  his  thoughts,  present  them- 
selves to  his  judgement,  and  guide  his  pen. 

No.  V. 

Chap.  i.  15,  16.  "  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners  ;  of  whom  I  am  chief.  How- 
beit,  for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first 
Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long-suffering,  for  a 
pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter  believe  in  him 
to  life  everlasting." 

What  was  the  mercy  which  St.  Paul  here  commemo- 
rates, and  what  was  the  crime  of  which  he  accuses 
himself,  is  apparent  from  the  verses  immediately  pre- 
ceding :  **  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  hath 
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enabled  me,  for  that  he  counted  me  faithful,  putting 
me  into  the  ministry ;  who  was  before  a  hlasphemer^ 
and  a  persecutor,  and  injurious ;  but  I  obtained  mercy, 
because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief"  (ch,  i.  12,  13.) 
The  whole  quotation  plainly  refers  to  St.  Paul's  original 
enmity  to  the  Christian  name,  the  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence in  his  conversion,  and  his  subsequent  designa- 
tion to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel ;  and  by  this  refer- 
ence affirms  indeed  the  substance  of  the  apostle's  history 
delivered  in  the  Acts.  But  what  in  the  passage  strikes 
my  mind  most  powerfully,  is  the  observation  that  is 
raised  out  of  the  fact.  *'  For  this  cause  I  obtained 
mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth 
all  long-suffisring,  for  a  pattern  to  them  which  should 
hereafter  believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting."  It  is  a 
just  and  solemn  reflection,  springing  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  author's  conversion,  or  rather  from  the 
impression  which  that  great  event  had  left  upon  his 
memory.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  an  impostor 
acquainted  with  St.  Paul's  history  may  have  put  such  a 
sentiment  into  his  mouth  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
into  a  letter  drawn  up  in  his  name.  But  where,  we 
may  ask,  is  such  an  impostor  to  be  found  ?  The  piety, 
the  truth,  the  benevolence  of  the  thought,  ought  to 
protect  it  from  this  imputation.  For,  though  we  should 
allow  that  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  ancient  tra- 
gedy could  have  given  to  his  scene  a  sentiment  as  virtuous 
and  as  elevated  as  this  is,  and  at  the  same  time  as  appro- 
priate, and  as  well  suited  to  the  particular  situation  of 
the  person  who  delivers  it ;  yet  whoever  is  conversant 
in  these  inquiries  will  acknowledge,  that  to  do  this  in  a 
fictitious  production  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  under- 
standings which  have  been  employed  upon  any  fotbrica^ 
tions  that  have  come  down  to  us  under  Christian  names. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

No.  I. 

It  was  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  primitive  church, 
that  St.  Paul  visited  Rome  twice,  and  twice  there  suf- 
fered imprisonment ;  and  that  he  was  put  to  death  at 
Rome  at  the  conclusion  of  his  second  imprisonment. 
This  opinion  concerning  St.  Paul's  tivo  journeys  to 
Rome  is  confirmed  by  a  great  variety  of  hints  and  al« 
lusions  in  the  epistle  before  us,  compared  with  what  fell 
from  the  apostle's  pen  in  other  letters  purporting  to 
have  been  written  from  Rome.  That  our  present  epistle 
was  written  whilst  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner,  is  distinctly 
intimated  by  the  eighth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  :  "  Be 
not  thou  therefore  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our 
Lord,  nor  of  me  his  prisoner."  And  whilst  he  was  a 
prisoner  at  Rome,  by  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
verses  of  the  same  chapter :  "  The  Lord  give  mercy 
unto  the  house  of  Onesiphorus ;  for  he  oft  refreshed 
me,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain  :  but  when  he 
was  in  Rome  he  sought  me  out  very  diligently  and 
found  me."  Since  it  appears  from  the  former  quotation 
that  St.  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  in  confinement,  it  will 
hardly  admit  of  doubt  that  the  word  chain,  in  the  latter 
quotation,  refers  to  that  confinement ;  the  chain  by 
which  he  was  then  bound,  the  custody  in  which  he  was 
then  kept.  And  if  the  word  "  chain"  designate  the 
author's  confinement  at  the  time  of  writing  the  epistle, 
the  next  words  determine  it  to  have  been  written  from 
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Rome  :  **  He  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain  ;  but  when 
he  was  in  Rome  he  sought  me  out  very  diligently." 
Now  that  it  was  not  written  during  the  apostle's  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  or  during  the  same  imprison- 
ment in  which  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Colos- 
sians,  the  Philippians,  and  Philemon,  were  written,  may 
be  gathered,  with  considerable  evidence,  from  a  com- 
parison of  these  several  epistles  with  the  present. 

I.  In  the  former  epistles  the  author  confidently 
looked  forward  to  his  liberation  from  confinement,  and 
his  speedy  departure  from  Rome.  He  tells  the  Philip- 
pians, (ch.  ii.  24.)  **  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also  my- 
self shall  come  shortly."  Philemon  he  bids  to  prepare 
for  him  a  lodging ;  "  for  I  trust,"  says  he,  "  that 
through  your  prayers  I  shall  be  given  unto  you."  (ver. 
22.)  In  the  epistle  before  us  he  holds  a  language  ex- 
tremely different :  *'  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered, 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day."  (ch.  iv.  6 — 8.) 

II.  When  the  former  epistles  were  written  from 
Rome,  Timothy  was  with  St.  Paul ;  and  is  joined  with 
him  in  writing  to  the  Colossians,  the  Philippians,  and 
to  Philemon.  The  present  epistle  implies  that  he  was 
absent. 

III.  In  the  former  epistles  Demas  was  with  St.  Paul 
at  Rome :  "  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  and  Demas, 
greet  you.**  In  the  epistle  now  before  us:  "  Demas 
hath  forsaken  me,  having  loved  this  present  world,  and 
is  gone  to  Thessalonica." 

IV.  In  the  former  epistles,  Mark  was  with  St.  Paul, 
and  joins  in  saluting  the  Colossians.     In  the  present 
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epistle,  Timothy  is  ordered  to  bring  him  with  him,  **  for 
he  is  profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry.'^  (ch.  iv.  11.) 

The  case  of  Timothy  and  of  Mark  might  be  very  well 
accounted  for,  by  supposing  the  present  epistle  to  have 
been  written  before  the  others ;  so  that  Timothy,  who 
is  here  exhorted  *'  to  come  shortly  unto  him,"  (ch.  iv. 
9.)  might  have  arrived,  and  that  Mark,  "  whom  he  was 
to  bring  with  him,"  (ch.  iv.  11.)  might  have  also  reached 
Rome  in  sufficient  time  to  have  been  with  St.  Paul  when 
the  four  epistles  were  written  ;  but  then  such  a  supposi- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  what  is  said  of  Demas,  by  which 
the  posteriority  of  this  to  the  other  epistles  is  strongly 
indicated :  for  in  the  other  epistles  Demas  was  with 
St.  Paul,  in  the  present  he  hath  '*  forsaken  him,  and  is 
gone  to  Thessalonica."  The  opposition  also  of  senti- 
ment, with  respect  to  the  event  of  the  persecution,  is 
hardly  reconcileable  to  the  same  imprisonment. 

The  two  following  considerations,  which  were  first 
suggested  upon  this  question  by  Ludovicus  Capellus, 
are  still  more  conclusive. 

1.  In  the  twentieth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter,  St. 
Paul  informs  Timothy,  "  that  Erastus  abode  at  Co- 
rinth," 'EpaaroQ  eixELvev  ev  Kopivdo).  The  form  of  expression 
implies,  that  Erastus  had  staid  behind  at  Corinth,  when 
St.  Paul  left  it.  But  this  could  not  be  meant  of  any 
journey  from  Corinth  which  St.  Paul  took  prior  to  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome ;  for  when  Paul  departed 
from  Corinth,  as  related  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  Timothy  was  wdth  him :  and  this  was  the  last 
time  the  apostle  left  Corinth  before  his  coming  to  Rome, 
because  he  left  it  to  proceed  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem ; 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  which  place  he  was  taken  into 
custody,  and  continued  in  that  custody  till  he  was  car- 
ried to  Caesar's  tribunal.     There  could  be  no  need 
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therefore  to  inform  Timothy  that  "  Erastus  staid  behind 
at  Corinth'*  upon  this  occasion,  because  if  the  fact  was 
so,  it  must  have  been  known  to  Timothy,  who  was  pre- 
sent, as  well  as  to  St.  Paul. 

2.  In  the  same  verse  our  epistle  also  states  the  fol- 
lowing article :  "  Trophimus  have  I  left  at  Miletum 
sick."  When  St.  Paul  passed  through  Miletum  on 
his  way  to  Jerusalem,  as  related  Acts,  xx.,  Trophimus 
was  not  left  behind,  but  accompanied  him  to  that  city. 
He  was  indeed  the  occasion  of  the  uproar  at  Jerusalem 
in  consequence  of  which  St.  Paul  was  apprehended  ;  for 
**  they  had  seen,''  says  the  historian,  **  before  with  him 
in  the  city,  Trophimus  an  Ephesian,  whom  they  sup- 
posed that  Paul  had  brought  into  the  temple."  This 
was  evidently  the  last  time  of  Paul's  being  at  Miletus 
before  his  first  imprisonment ;  for,  as  hath  been  said, 
after  his  apprehension  at  Jerusalem,  he  remained  in 
custody  till  he  was  sent  to  Rome. 

In  these  two  articles  we  have  a  journey  referred  to, 
which  must  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  con- 
clusion of  St.  Luke's  history,  and  of  course  after  St, 
Paul's  liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment.  Theepistle, 
therefore,  which  contains  this  reference,  since  it  appears 
from  other  parts  of  it  to  have  been  written  while  St. 
Paul  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  proves  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  that  city  again,  and  undergone  there  a  second 
imprisonment. 

I  do  not  produce  these  particulars  for  the  sake  of  the 
support  which  they  lend  to  the  testimony  of  the  fathers 
concerning  St.  Paul's  second  imprisonment,  but  to  re- 
mark their  consistency  and  agreement  with  one  another. 
They  are  all  resolvable  into  one  supposition  :  and  al- 
though the  supposition  itself  be  in  some  sort  only  ne- 
gative, viz.  that  the  epistle  was  not  written  during  St* 
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Paul's  first  residence  at  Rome,  but  in  some  future  im- 
prisonment in  that  cityj  yet  is  the  consistency  not 
less  worthy  of  observation  :  for  the  epistle  touches  upon 
names  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  date  and 
with  the  history  of  the  first  imprisonment,  and  men- 
tioned in  letters  written  during  that  imprisonment,  and 
so  touches  upon  them,  as  to  leave  what  is  said  of  one 
consistent  with  what  is  said  of  others,  and  consistent 
also  with  what  is  said  of  them  in  different  epistles.  Had 
one  of  these  circumstances  been  so  described  as  to  have 
fixed  the  date  of  the  epistle  to  the  first  imprisonment, 
it  would  have  involved  the  rest  in  contradiction.  And 
when  the  number  and  particularity  of  the  articles  which 
have  been  brought  together  under  this  head  are  con- 
sidered, and  when  it  is  considered  also,  that  the  com- 
parisons we  have  formed  amongst  them  were  in  all 
probability  neither  provided  for,  nor  thought  of,  by  the 
writer  of 'the  epistle,  it  will  be  deemed  something  very 
like  the  effect  of  truth,  that  no  invincible  repugnancy 
is  perceived  between  them. 

No.  II. 

In  the  x\cts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  sixteenth  chap- 
ter, and  at  the  first  verse,  we  are  told  that  Paul  "  came 
to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  and  behold  a  certain  disciple  was 
there  named  Timotheus,  the  son  of  a  certain  woman 
which  was  a  Jewess,  and  believed  ;  but  his  father  was  a 
Greek."  In  the  epistle  before  us,  in  the  first  chapter 
and  at  the  fourth  verse,  St.  Paul  writes  to  Timothy 
thus  :  **  Greatly  desiring  to  see  thee,  being  mindful  of 
thy  tears,  that  I  may  be  filled  with  joy,  when  I  call  to 
remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in  thee,  which 
dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  thy  mother 
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Eu7iice ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  in  thee  also."  Here 
we  have  a  fair  unforced  example  of  coincidence.  In  the 
history  Timothy  was  the  '*  sonofa  Jewess //z«^  believed:" 
in  the  epistle  St.  Paul  applauds  *'  the  faith  which  dwelt 
in  his  mother  Eunice."  In  the  history  it  is  said  of  the 
mother,  "  that  she  was  a  Jewess,  and  believed :"  of  the 
father,  **that  he  was  a  Greek."  Now  when  it  is  said  of 
the  mother  alo7ie  "that  she  believed,"  the  father  being 
nevertheless  mentioned  in  the  same  sentence,  we  are  led 
to  suppose  of  the  father  that  he  did  not  believe,  i,  e. 
either  that  he  was  dead,  or  that  he  remained  uncon- 
verted. Agreeably  hereunto,  whilst  praise  is  bestowed 
in  the  epistle  upon  one  parent,  and  upon  her  sincerity 
in  the  faith,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  other.  The  men- 
tion of  the  grandmother  is  the  addition  of  a  circum- 
stance not  found  in  the  history ;  but  it  is  a  circum- 
stance which,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  parties,  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  be  known  to  the  apostle,  though 
overlooked  by  his  historian. 

No.  III. 

Chap.  iii.  15.  **  And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast 
known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make 
thee  wise  unto  salvation." 

This  verse  discloses  a  circumstance  which  agrees 
exactly  with  what  is  intimated  in  the  quotation  from  the 
Acts,  adduced  in  the  last  number.  In  that  quotation 
it  is  recorded  of  Timothy's  mother,  "that  she  was  a 
Jewess."  This  description  is  virtually,  though,  I  am 
satisfied,  undesignedly,  recognised  in  the  epistle,  when 
Timothy  is  reminded  in  it,  "  that  from  a  child  he  had 
known  the  Holy  Scriptures."  "  The  Holy  Scriptures" 
undoubtedly  meant  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  expression  bears  that  sense  in  every  place 
in  which  it  occurs.     Those  of  the  New  had  not  vet  ac- 
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quired  the  name ;  not  to  mention,  that  in  Timothy's 
childhood,  probably,  none  of  them  existed.  In  what 
manner  then  could  Timothy  have  known  "  from  a  child" 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  had  he  not  been  born,  on  one  side 
or  on  both,  of  Jewish  parentage  ?  Perhaps  he  was  not 
less  likely  to  be  carefully  instructed  in  them,  for  that  his 
mother  alone  professed  that  religion. 

No.  IV. 

Chap.  ii.  22.  ''  Flee  also  youthful  lusts  ;  but  follow 
righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace,  with  them  that  call 
on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart." 

"  Flee  also  youthful  lusts.^^  The  suitableness  of  this 
precept  to  the  age  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
is  gathered  from  1  Tim.  chap.  iv.  12 :  *'  Let  no  man 
despise  thy  youth."  Nor  do  I  deem  the  less  of  this  coin- 
cidence, because  the  propriety  resides  in  a  single  epithet ; 
or  because  this  one  precept  is  joined  with,  and  followed 
by,  a  train  of  others,  not  more  applicable  to  Timothy 
than  to  any  ordinary  convert.  It  is  in  these  transient 
and  cursory  allusions  that  the  argument  is  best  founded. 
When  a  writer  dwells  and  rests  upon  a  point  in  which 
some  coincidence  is  discerned,  it  maybe  doubted  whether 
he  himself  had  not  fabricated  the  conformity,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  display  and  set  it  off.  But  when  the 
reference  is  contained  in  a  single  word,  unobserved  per- 
haps by  most  readers,  the  writer  passing  on  to  other  sub- 
jects, as  unconscious  that  he  had  hit  upon  a  correspond- 
ency, or  unsolicitous  whether  it  were  remarked  or  not, 
we  may  be  pretty  well  assured  that  no  fraud  was  exer- 
cised, no  imposition  intended. 

No.  V. 

Chap.  iii.  10,  11.  ''  But  thou  hast  fully  known  my 
doctrine,  manner  of  life,  purpose,  faith,  long-suffering. 
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charity,  patience,  persecutions,  afflictions,  which  came 
unto  me  at  Antioch,  at  Iconium,  at  Lystra ;  what  per- 
secutions I  endured ;  but  out  of  them  all  the  Lord  de- 
livered me." 

The  Antioch  here  mentioned  was  not  Antioch  the 
capital  of  Syria,  where  Paul  and  Barnabas  resided  '*  a 
long  time  ;"  but  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  to  which  place  Paul 
and  Barnabas  came  in  their  first  apostolic  progress,  and 
where  Paul  delivered  a  memorable  discourse,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  At 
this  Antioch  the  history  relates,  that  the  **  Jews  stirred 
up  the  devout  and  honourable  women,  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  city,  and  raised  persecution  against  Paul 
and  JSar7iabaSy  and  expelled  them  out  of  their  coasts. 
But  they  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them, 
and  came  into  Iconium ....  And  it  came  to  pass  in  Ico- 
nium,  that  they  went  both  together  into  the  synagogue 
of  the  Jews,  and  so  spake,  that  a  great  multitude  both 
of  the  Jews  and  also  of  the  Greeks  believed  ;  but  the 
unbelieving  Jews  stirred  up  the  Gentiles,  and  made 
their  minds  evil-affected  against  the  brethren.  Long 
time  therefore  abode  they,  speaking  boldly  in  the  Lord, 
which  gave  testimony  unto  the  word  of  his  grace,  and 
granted  signs  and  wonders  to  be  done  by  their  hands. 
But  the  multitude  of  the  city  was  divided ;  and  part 
held  with  the  Jews,  and  part  with  the  apostles.  And 
when  there  was  an  assault  made  both  of  the  Gentiles 
and  also  of  the  Jews,  with  their  rulers,  to  use  them  de- 
spiteftdly  and  to  stone  them,  they  were  aware  of  it,  and 
fled  unto  Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaonia,  and 
unto  the  region  that  lieth  round  about,  and  there  they 
preached  the  Gospel And  there  came  thither  cer- 
tain Jews  from  Antioch  and  Iconium,  who  persuaded 
the  people,  and  having  stoned  Paul,  drew  him  out  of 
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the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead.  Howbeit,  as  the 
disciples  stood  round  about  him,  he  rose  up  and  came 
into  the  city :  and  the  next  day  he  departed  with  Bar- 
nabas to  Derbe :  and  when  they  had  preached  the  Gospel 
to  that  city,  and  had  taught  many,  they  returned  again 
to  Lystra,  and  to  Iconium,  and  to  /Vntioch."  This  ac- 
count comprises  the  period  to  which  the  allusion  in  the 
epistle  is  to  be  referred.  We  have  so  far  therefore  a 
conformity  between  the  history  and  the  epistle,  that  St. 
Paul  is  asserted  in  the  history  to  have  suffered  perse- 
cutions in  the  three  cities,  his  persecutions  at  which  are 
appealed  to  in  the  epistle  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  have 
suffered  these  persecutions  both  in  immediate  succession, 
and  in  the  order  in  which  the  cities  are  mentioned  in 
the  epistle.  The  conformity  also  extends  to  another  cir- 
cumstance. In  the  apostolic  history  Lystra  and  Derbe 
are  commonly  mentioned  together :  in  the  quotation 
from  the  epistle  Lystra  is  mentioned,  and  not  Derbe. 
And  the  distinction  will  appear  on  this  occasion  to  be 
accurate  ;  for  St.  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  perse- 
cutions :  and  although  he  underwent  grievous  perse- 
cutions in  each  of  the  three  cities  through  which  he 
passed  to  Derbe,  at  Derbe  itself  he  met  with  none : 
"  The  next  day  he  departed,"  says  the  historian,  "  to 
Derbe  ;  and  when  they  had  preached  the  Gospel  to 
that  city,  and  had  taught  many,  they  returned  again  to 
Lystra."  The  epistle,  therefore,  in  the  names  of  the 
cities,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated,  and 
in  the  place  at  which  the  enumeration  stops,  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  history. 

But  a  second  question  remains,  namely,  how  these 
persecutions  were  '*  known"  to  Timothy,  or  why  the 
apostle  should  recall  these  in  particular  to  his  remem- 
brance, rather  than  many  other  persecutions  with  which 
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his  ministry  had  been  attended.  When  some  time, 
probably  three  years,  afterwards  (vide  Pearson's  Annales 
Paulinas),  St.  Paul  made  a  second  journey  through  the 
same  country,  *'  in  order  to  go  again  and  visit  the 
brethren  in  every  city  where  he  had  preached  the  word 
of  the  Lord,"  we  read.  Acts,  chap.  xvi.  l,that,  "when 
he  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  behold  a  certain  disciple 
was  there  named  Timotheus."  One  or  other,  therefore, 
of  these -cities  was  the  place  of  Timothy's  abode.  We 
read  moreover  that  he  was  well  reported  of  by  the 
brethren  that  were  at  Lystra  and  Iconium  ;  so  that  he 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  these  places. 
Also  again,  when  Paul  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra, 
Timothy  was  already  a  disciple :  **  Behold,  a  certain 
disciple  was  there  named  Timotheus."  He  must  there- 
fore have  been  converted  before.  But  since  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  epistle,  that  Timothy  was  converted 
by  St.  Paul  himself,  that  he  was  ''  his  own  son  in  the 
faith  ;"  it  follows  that  he  must  have  been  converted  by 
him  upon  his  former  journey  into  those  parts,  which  was 
the  very  time  when  the  apostle  underwent  the  persecu- 
tions referred  to  in  the  epistle.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
persecutions  at  the  several  cities  named  in  the  epistle 
are  expressly  recorded  in  the  Acts :  and  Timothy's 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  St.  Paul's  history,  which 
knowledge  is  appealed  to  in  the  epistle,  is  fairly  deduced 
from  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  the  time  of  his  con- 
version. It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  it  is  probable 
from  this  account,  that  St.  Paul  was  in  the  midst  of 
those  persecutions  when  Timothy  became  known  to 
him.  No  wonder  then  that  the  apostle,  though  in 
a  letter  written  long  afterwards,  should  remind  his 
favourite  convert  of  those  scenes  of  affliction  and  dis- 
tress under  which  they  first  met. 
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Although  this  coincidence,  as  to  the  names  of  the 
cities,  be  more  specific  and  direct  than  many  which  we 
have  pointed  out,  yet  I  apprehend  there  is  no  just  reason 
for  thinking  it  to  be  artificial :  for  had  the  writer  of  the 
epistle  sought  a  coincidence  with  the  history  upon  this 
head,  and  searched  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  the 
purpose,  I  conceive  he  would  have  sent  us  at  once  to 
Philippi  and  Thessalonica,  where  Paul  suffered  per- 
secution, and  where,  from  what  is  stated,  it  may  easily 
be  gathered  that  Timothy  accompanied  him,  rather  than 
have  appealed  to  persecutions  as  known  to  Timothy,  in 
the  account  of  which  persecutions  Timothy's  presence 
is  not  mentioned ;  it  not  being  till  after  one  entire 
chapter,  and  in  the  history  of  a  journey  three  years 
future  to  this,  that  Timothy's  name  occurs  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  for  the  first  time. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  TITUS. 

No.  I. 

A  VERY  characteristic  circumstance  in  this  epistle,  is 
the  quotation  from  Epimenides,  chap.  i.  12 :  "  One  of 
themselves,  even  a  prophet  of  their  own,  said.  The 
Cretans  are  alway  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies." 

Kprfteg  aei  xpevarai,  kuku  Br]pLa,  yaarepeg  apyai. 

I  call  this  quotation  characteristic,  because  no  writer 
in  the  New  Testament,  except  St.  Paul,  appealed  to 
heathen  testimony ;  and  because  St.  Paul  repeatedly 
did  so.     In  his  celebrated  speech  at  Athens,  preserved 
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in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  he  tells  his 
audience,  that  *'  in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being ;  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said. 
For  we  are  also  his  offspring." 

— Tov  yap  Kai  yevoQ  effjiey. 

The  reader  will  perceive  much  similarity  of  manner 
in  these  two  passages.  The  reference  in  the  speech  is 
to  a  heathen  poet ;  it  is  the  same  in  the  epistle.  In 
the  speech  the  apostle  urges  his  hearers  with  the  au- 
thority of  a  poet  of  their  own ;  in  the  epistle  he  avails 
himself  of  the  same  advantage.  Yet  there  is  a  variation, 
which  shows  that  the  hint  of  inserting  a  quotation  in  the 
epistle  was  not,  as  it  may  be  suspected,  borrowed  from 
seeing  the  like  practice  attributed  to  St.  Paul  in  the 
history  ;  and  it  is  this,  that  in  the  epistle  the  author 
cited  is  called  a  prophet,  "  one  of  themselves,  even  a 
prophet  of  their  own."  Whatever  might  be  the  reason 
for  calling  Epimenides  a  prophet ;  whether  the  names 
of  poet  and  prophet  were  occasionally  convertible ; 
whether  Epimenides  in  particular  had  obtained  that 
title,  as  Grotius  seems  to  have  proved  ;  or  whether  the 
appellation  was  given  to  him,  in  this  instance,  as  having 
delivered  a  description  of  the  Cretan  character,  which 
the  future  state  of  morals  among  them  verified :  what- 
ever was  the  reason  (and  any  of  these  reasons  will 
account  for  the  variation,  supposing  St.  Paul  to  have 
been  the  author),  one  point  is  plain,  namely,  if  the 
epistle  had  been  forged,  and  the  author  had  inserted  a 
quotation  in  it  merely  from  having  seen  an  example  of 
the  same  kind  in  a  speech  ascribed  to  St.  Paul,  he  would 
so  far  have  imitated  his  original,  as  to  have  introduced 
his  quotation  in  the  same  manner ;  that  is,  he  would 
have  given  to  Epimenides  the  title  which  he  saw  there 
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given  to  Aratus.  The  other  side  of  the  alternative  is, 
that  the  history  took  the  hint  from  the  epistle.  But 
that  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  not  the 
Epistle  to  Titus  before  him,  at  least  that  he  did  not  use 
it  as  one  of  the  documents  or  materials  of  his  narrative, 
is  rendered  nearly  certain  by  the  observation  that  the 
name  of  Titus  does  not  once  occur  in  his  book. 

It  is  well  known,  and  was  remarked  by  St.  Jerome, 
that  the  apophthegm  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
Corinthians,  "  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,''  is  an  iambic  of  Menander's  : 

^Beipovffiv  r)dr]  XPV^^^  ojutXtat  KaKai. 

Here  we  have  another  unaffected  instance  of  the 
same  turn  and  habit  of  composition.  Probably  there 
are  some  hitherto  unnoticed ;  and  more,  which  the  loss 
of  the  original  authors  renders  impossible  to  be  now 
ascertained. 

No.  II. 

There  exists  a  visible  affinity  between  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  and  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Both  letters 
were  addressed  to  persons  left  by  the  writer  to  preside 
in  their  respective  churches  during  his  absence.  Both 
letters  are  principally  occupied  in  describing  the  quali- 
fications to  be  sought  for,  in  those  whom  they  should 
appoint  to  offices  in  the  church  ;  and  the  ingredients  of 
this  description  are  in  both  letters  nearly  the  same. 
Timothy  and  Titus  are  likewise  cautioned  against  the 
same  prevailing  corruptions,  and  in  particular  against 
the  same  misdirection  of  their  cares  and  studies.  This 
affinity  obtains,  not  only  in  the  subject  of  the  letters, 
which,  from  the  similarity  of  situation  in  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  might  be  expected  to  be 


somewhat  alike,  but  extends,  in  a  great  variety  of  in- 
stances, to  the  phrases  and  expressions.  The  writer 
accosts  his  two  friends  with  the  same  salutation,  and 
passes  on  to  the  business  of  his  letter  by  the  same 
transition. 

"Unto  Timothy,  my  own  son  in  the  faith:  Grace, 
mercy,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  As  I  besought  thee  to  abide  still  at 
Ephesus,  when  1  went  into  Macedonia^^'  kc,  1  Tim. 
chap.  i.  2,  3. 

*'  To  Titus,  7nine  own  son  after  the  common  faith  : 
Grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  from  God  the  Father,  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  Eor  this  cause 
left  I  thee  in  Crete''     Tit.  chap.  i.  4,  5. 

If  Timothy  was  not  to  ^^  give  heed  to  fables  and 
endless  genealogies,  which  minister  questions,''  (1  Tim. 
chap.  i.  4.)  Titus  also  was  to  "  avoid  foolish  questions, 
and  genealogies,  and  contentions,"  (chap.  iii.  9)  and 
was  to  "  rebuke  them  sharply,  not  giving  heed  to 
Jewish  fables^^  (chap.  i.  14).  If  Timothy  was  to  be 
a  pattern  {tv-koq),  (1  Tim.  chap.  iv.  12)  so  vvas  Titus, 
(chap.  ii.  7')  If  Timothy  was  to  "  let  no  man  despise 
his  youth,"  (1  Tim.  chap.  iv.  12)  Titus  also  was  to 
"  let  no  man  despise  him,"  (chap.  ii.  15).  This  verbal 
consent  is  also  observable  in  some  very  peculiar  ex- 
pressions, which  have  no  relation  to  the  particular 
character  of  Timothy  or  Titus. 

The  phrase,  "  it  is  a  faithful  saying,"  {ttiotoq  6  Xoyog) 
made  use  of  to  preface  some  sentence  upon  which  the 
writer  lays  a  more  than  ordinary  stress,  occurs  three 
times  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  once  in  the 
Second,  and  once  in  the  epistle  before  us,  and  in  no 
other  part  of  St.  Paul's  writings ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  these  three  epistles  were  probably  all  written  to- 
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wards  the  conclusion  of  his  life  ;  and  that  they  are  the 
only  epistles  which  were  written  after  his  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome. 

The  same  observation  belongs  to  another  singularity 
of  expression,  and  that  is  in  the  epithet  "  sound,'^ 
(vyLaivo)v)  as  applied  to  words  or  doctrine.  It  is  thus 
used,  twice  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  twice  in 
the  Second,  and  three  times  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
beside  two  cognate  expressions,  vymivovrae  rri  intTTeL,  and 
\oyov  vyiT} ;  and  it  is  found,  in  the  same  sense,  in  no 
other  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  phrase,  "  God  our  Saviour,"  stands  in  nearly 
the  same  predicament.  It  is  repeated  three  times  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  as  many  in  the  Epistle 
to  Titus,  and  in  no  other  book  of  the  New  Testament 
occurs  at  all,  except  once  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude. 

Similar  terms,  intermixed  indeed  with  others,  are 
employed  in  the  two  epistles,  in  enumerating  the  qua- 
lifications required  in  those  who  should  be  advanced  to 
stations  of  authority  in  the  church. 

*'  A  bishop  must  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one 
wife,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behaviour,  given  to  hospi- 
talitij,  apt  to  teach,  not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not 
greedy  of  filthy  lucre;  but  patient,  not  a  brawler,  not 
covetous ;  one  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having 
his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity  =^."  1  Tim. 
chap.  iii.  2 — 4. 

"  If  any  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
having  faithful  children,  not  accused  of  riot,  or  unruly. 

*  ^^  Aei  ovv  Tov  ETTiffKOTTOP  avsTnXrjTTTOv  ELvai^  fiiae  yvraiKOQ  av^pa, 
yr](f>a\ioy,  (xuxppoya,  Koarfiior,  (ptXo^evov,  ^idaKTinor,  fir}  irapoLVOv^  fii] 
TrXrjKTrjVj  firi  aiar^OKepdri'  aW  ETruiKT),  aiJLaj(ov,  a(()t\apyvpov'  tov  ihiov 
oiKOv    KaXojg   Trpoiarafjieyoyj   TEKva    E')(0VTa    ev    viroray-g    fxera  Traarjc 

ffEfXyOTriTOQ," 


For  a  bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  the  steward  of  God  ; 
not  self-willed,  not  soon  angry,  not  given  to  wine,  no 
striker,  not  give^i  to  filthy  lucre ;  but  a  lover  of  ho- 
spitality, a  lover  of  good  men,  sober,  just,  holy,  tem- 
perate*."    Titus,  chap.  i.  6 — 8. 

The  most  natural  account  which  can  be  given  of 
these  resemblances,  is  to  suppose  that  the  two  epistles 
were  written  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  whilst  the 
same  ideas  and  phrases  dwelt  in  the  writer's  mind. 
Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  whether  the  notes  of  time, 
extant  in  the  two  epistles,  in  any  manner  favour  this 
supposition. 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  necessary  to  refer  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy  to  a  date  subsequent  to  St.  Paul's 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  because  there  was  no 
journey  into  Macedonia  prior  to  that  event,  which 
accorded  with  the  circumstance  of  leaving  *'  Timothy 
behind  at  Ephesus."  The  journey  of  St.  Paul  from 
Crete,  alluded  to  in  the  epistle  before  us,  and  in  which 
Titus  *'  was  left  in  Crete  to  set  in  order  the  things  that 
were  wanting,"  must,  in  like  manner,  be  carried  to  the 
period  which  intervened  between  his  first  and  second 
imprisonment.  For  the  history,  which  reaches,  we 
know,  to  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment, 
contains  no  account  of  his  going  to  Crete,  except  upon 
his  voyage  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome ;  and  that  this  could 
not  be  the  occasion  referred  to  in  our  epistle  is  evident 
from  hence,  that  when  St.  Paul  wrote  this  epistle,  he 
appears  to  have  been  at  liberty ;  whereas  after  that 

*  '^  Et  TLQ  E(TTiv  aveyKkqroQ,  fiiag  yvvaiKog  ayrjp,  rsKva  E-yyv  Triara, 
firj  EV  KaTr^yopiq.  aawriae,  rj  avviroTaKra.  Aet  yap  tov  ettktkotzov 
avEyKXrjTOv  Eivai,  ihg  Qeov  olkovoixov,  fxr)  avdadrj,  /jlt]  opyCKov,  firj 
Trapoivoy,  fxr,  TrXrjKrrjy,  jxr]  ai(T)(poKEpdr)'  aXXa  (pLKo^evor,  (piXayadoy, 
(r(>)(f>pova,  ^iKaiov,  baiov,  EyKparrj." 
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voyage,  he  continued  for  two  years  at  least  in  confine- 
ment. Again,  it  is  agreed  that  St.  Paul  wrote  his  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy  from  Macedonia :  "As  I  besought 
thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  went  (or  came) 
into  Macedonia."  And  that  he  was  in  these  parts,  i.  e, 
in  this  peninsula,  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
is  rendered  probable  by  his  directing  Titus  to  come  to 
him  to  Nicopolis  :  "  When  I  shall  send  Artemas  unto 
thee,  or  Tychicus,  be  diligent  (make  haste)  to  come 
unto  me  to  Nicopolis  :  for  I  have  determined  there  to 
winter."  The  most  noted  city  of  that  name  was  in 
Epirus,  near  to  Actium.  And  I  think  the  form  of 
speaking,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case,  renders  it 
probable  that  the  writer  was  at  Nicopolis,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  thereof,  when  he  dictated  this  direction 
to  Titus. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that 
St.  Paul,  after  his  liberation  at  Rome,  sailed  into  Asia, 
taking  Crete  in  his  way ;  that  from  Asia  and  from 
Ephesus,  the  capital  of  that  country,  he  proceeded  into 
Macedonia,  and  crossing  the  peninsula  in  his  progress, 
came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicopolis ;  we  have  a 
route  which  falls  in  with  every  thing.  It  executes  the 
intention  expressed  by  the  apostle  of  visiting  Colosse 
and  Philippi  as  soon  as  he  should  be  set  at  liberty  at 
Romco  It  allows  him  to  leave  **  Titus  at  Crete,"  and 
"  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  as  he  went  into  Macedonia:" 
and  to  write  to  both  not  long  after  from  the  peninsula 
of  Greece,  and  probably  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicopolis : 
thus  bringing  together  the  dates  of  these  two  letters,  and 
thereby  accounting  for  that  affinity  between  them,  both 
in  subject  and  language,  which  our  remarks  have  pointed 
out.  I  confess  that  the  journey  which  we  have  thus 
traced  out  for  St.  Paul  is,  in  a  great  measure,  hypo- 
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thetic :  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  it  is  a  species  of 
consistency,  which  seldom  belongs  to  falsehood,  to  admit 
of  an  hypothesis,  which  includes  a  great  number  of  in- 
dependent circumstances  without  contradiction. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON. 

No.  I. 

The  singular  correspondency  between  this  epistle 
and  that  to  the  Colossians  has  been  remarked  already. 
An  assertion  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  viz.  that 
"  Onesimus  was  one  of  them,"  is  verified,  not  by  any 
mention  of  Colosse,  any  the  most  distant  intimation 
concerning  the  place  of  Philemon's  abode,  but  singly 
by  stating  Onesimus  to  be  Philemon's  servant,  and  by 
joining  in  the  salutation  Philemon  with  Archippus  ;  for 
this  Archippus,  when  we  go  back  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  appears  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  that 
city,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  to  have  held  an  office  of 
authority  in  that  church.  The  case  stands  thus.  Take 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  alone,  and  no  circumstance 
is  discoverable  which  makes  out  the  assertion,  that  One- 
simus was  "  one  of  them."  Take  the  Epistle  to  Phi- 
lemon alone,  and  nothing  at  all  appears  concerning  the 
place  to  which  Philemon  or  his  servant  Onesimus  be- 
longed. For  any  thing  that  is  said  in  the  epistle, 
Philemon  might  have  been  a  Thessalonian,  a  Philippian, 
or  an  Ephesian,  as  well  as  a  Colossian.     Put  the  two 
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epistles  together,  and  the  matter  is  clear.  The  reader 
perceives  a  junction  of  circumstances,  which  ascertains 
the  conclusion  at  once.  Now,  all  that  is  necessary  to 
be  added  in  this  place  is,  that  this  correspondency 
evinces  the  genuineness  of  one  epistle,  as  well  as  of  the 
other.  It  is  like  comparing  the  two  parts  of  a  cloven 
tally.     Coincidence  proves  the  authenticity  of  both. 

No.  II. 

And  this  coincidence  is  perfect ;  not  only  in  the  main 
article  of  showing,  by  implication,  Onesimus  to  be  a 
Colossian,  but  in  many  dependent  circumstances. 

1.  *'  I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimus,  whom  I 
have  sent  again."  (ver.  10 — IS.)  It  appears  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  that,  in  truth,  Onesimus  was 
^ent  at  that  time  to  Colosse  :  *^  All  my  state  shall  Ty- 
chicus  declare,  whom  I  have  sent  unto  you  for  the  same 
purpose,  with  Onesimus,  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother." 
Colos.  chap.  iv.  7 — 9. 

2.  "  I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimus,  whom  I 
have  begotten  in  my  bonds."  (ver.  10).  It  appears 
from  the  preceding  quotation,  that  Onesimus  was  with 
St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians ; 
and  that  he  wrote  that  epistle  in  imprisonment  is  evident 
from  his  declaration  in  the  fourth  chapter  and  third 
verse  :  "  Praying  also  for  us,  that  God  would  open  unto 
us  a  door  of  utterance,  to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ, 
for  which  I  am  also  in  bonds" 

3.  St.  Paul  bids  Philemon  prepare  for  him  a  lodging : 
"  For  I  trust,"  says  he,  **  that  through  your  prayers 
I  shall  be  given  unto  you."  This  agrees  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  speedy  deliverance,  which  he  expressed  in 
another  epistle  written  during  the  same  imprisonment : 
"  Him"  (Timothy)  "  I  hope  to  send  presently,  so  soon 
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as  I  shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  me  ;  but  I  trust  i7i  the 
Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall  come  shortly,''^  Phil, 
chap.  ii.  23,  24. 

4.  As  the  letter  to  Philemon,  and  that  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  were  written  at  the  same  time,  and  sent  by  the 
same  messenger,  the  one  to  a  particular  inhabitant,  the 
other  to  the  church  of  Colosse,  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  persons  would  be  about 
St.  Paul,  and  join  with  him,  as  was  the  practice,  in  the 
salutations  of  the  epistle.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
names  of  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  Epaphras,  Luke,  and 
Demas,  in  both  epistles.  Timothy,  who  is  joined  with 
St.  Paul  in  the  superscription  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  is  joined  with  him  in  this.  Tychicus  did 
not  salute  Philemon,  because  he  accompanied  the  epistle 
to  Colosse,  and  would  undoubtedly  there  see  him.  Yet 
the  reader  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  will  remark  one 
considerable  diversity  in  the  catalogue  of  saluting 
friends,  and  which  shows  that  the  catalogue  was  not 
copied  from  that  to  the  Colossians.  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  Aristarchus  is  called  by  St.  Paul  his 
fellow-prisoner,  Colos.  chap.  iv.  10 ;  in  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  Aristarchus  is  mentioned  without  any  ad- 
dition, and  the  title  of  fellow-prisoner  is  given  to 
Epaphras.* 

And  let  it  also  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
close  and  circumstantial  agreement  between   the  two 

*  Dr.  Benson  observes,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  the  appellation  of 
fellow-prisoner,  as  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  Epaphras^  did  not  imply 
that  they  were  imprisoned  together  at  the  time  ;  anymore  than  your 
calling  a  person  your  fellow-traveller  imports  that  you  are  then  upon 
your  travels.  If  he  had,  upon  any  former  occasion,  travelled  with 
you,  you  might  afterwards  speak  of  him  under  that  title.  It  is  just 
so  with  the  term  fellow-^prisoncr. 
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epistles,  this  is  not  the  case  of  an  opening  left  in  a 
genuine  writing,  which  an  impostor  is  induced  to  fill 
up ;  nor  of  a  reference  to  some  writing  not  extant, 
which  sets  a  sophist  at  work  to  supply  the  loss,  in  like 
manner  as,  because  St.  Paul  was  supposed  (Colos.  chap, 
iv.  16)  to  allude  to  an  epistle  written  by  him  to  the 
Laodiceans,  some  person  has  from  thence  taken  the 
hint  of  uttering  a  forgery  under  that  title.  The  pre- 
sent, I  say,  is  not  that  case ;  for  Philemon's  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians ;  Onesimus' 
servile  condition  is  no  where  hinted  at,  any  more  than 
his  crime,  his  flight,  or  the  place  or  time  of  his  conver- 
sion. The  story  therefore  of  the  epistle,  if  it  be  a 
fiction,  is  a  fiction  to  which  the  author  could  not  have 
been  guided,  by  any  thing  he  had  read  in  St.  Paul's 
genuine  writings. 

No.  III. 

Ver.  4,  5.  "  I  thank  my  God,  making  mention  of 
thee  always  in  my  prayers,  hearing  of  thy  love  and  faith, 
which  thou  hast  toward  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  toward  all 
saints." 

"  Hearing  of  thy  love  andfaithr  This  is  the  form 
of  speech  which  St.  Paul  was  wont  to  use  towards  those 
churches  which  he  had  not  seen,  or  then  visited :  see 
Rom.  chap.  i.  8  ;  Ephes.  chap.  i.  15  ;  Col.  chap.  i.  3,  4. 
Toward  those  churches  and  persons,  with  whom  he  was 
previously  acquainted,  he  employed  a  diflPerent  phrase ; 
as,.  .^1  I  thank  my  God  always  on  your  behalf"  (1  Cor. 
chap.  i.  4 ;  2  Thess.  chap.  i.  3) ;  or,  "  upon  every  re- 
membrance of  you"  (Phil.  chap.  i.  3  ;  1  Thess.  chap.  i. 
2,  3  ;  !^  Tim.  chap.  i.  3  ;)  and  never  speaks  q{  hearing 
of  them.  Yet,  I  think  it  must  be  concluded,  from  the 
nineteenth  verse  of  this  epistle,  that  Philemon  had  been 
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converted  by  St.  Paul  himself:  *'  Albeit,  I  do  not  say 
to  thee  how  thou  owest  unto  me  even  thine  own  self  be- 
sides." Here  then  is  a  peculiarity.  Let  us  inquire 
whether  the  epistle  supplies  any  circumstance  which  will 
account  for  it.  We  have  seen  that  it  may  be  made  out, 
not  from  the  epistle  itself,  but  from  a  comparison  of 
the  epistle  with  that  to  the  Colossians,  that  Philemon 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Colos.se  :  and  it  farther  appears 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  that  St.  Paul  had 
never  been  in  that  city ;  **  I  would  that  ye  knew  what 
great  conflict  I  have  for  you  and  for  them  at  Laodicea, 
and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh." 
Col.  ch.  ii.  1.  Although,  therefore,  St.  Paul  had  for- 
merly met  with  Philemon  at  some  other  place,  and  had 
been  the  immediate  instrument  of  his  conversion,  yet 
Philemon's  faith  and  conduct  afterwards,  inasmuch  as 
he  lived  in  a  city  which  St.  Paul  had  never  visited,  could 
only  be  known  to  him  by  fame  and  reputation. 

No.  IV. 

The  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  this  epistle  have  long 
been  admired  :  **  Though  I  might  be  much  bold  in 
Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that  which  is  convenient,  yet  for 
love's  sake  I  rather  beseech  thee,  being  such  an  one  as 
Paul  the  aged,  and  now  also  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimus,  whom  I  have  be- 
gotten in  my  bonds."  There  is  something  certainly  very 
melting  and  persuasive  in  this  and  every  part  of  the 
epistle.  Yet,  in  my  opinion,  the  character  of  St.  Paul 
prevails  in  it  throughout.  The  warm,  affectionate, 
authoritative  teacher  is  interceding  with  an  absent  friend 
for  a  beloved  convert.  He  urges  his  suit  with  an  earnest- 
ness, befitting  perhaps  not  so  much  the  occasion,  as  the 
ardour  and  sensibility  of  his  own  mind.     Here  also,  as 
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every  where,  he  shows  himself  conscious  of  the  weight 
and  dignity  of  his  mission  ;  nor  does  he  suffer  Philemon 
for  a  moment  to  forget  it :  **  1  might  be  much  bold  in 
Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that  which  is  convenient."  He  is 
careful  also  to  recall,  though  obliquely,  to  Philemon's 
memory,  the  sacred  obligation  under  which  he  had  laid 
him,  by  bringing  to  him  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ : 
''  I  do  not  say  to  thee  how  thou  owest  to  me  even  thine 
own  self  besides."  Without  laying  aside,  therefore,  the 
apostolic  character,  our  author  softens  the  imperative 
style  of  his  address,  by  mixing  with  it  every  sentiment 
and  consideration  that  could  move  the  heart  of  his  cor- 
respondent. Aged  and  in  prison,  he  is  content  to  sup- 
plicate and  entreat.  Onesimus  was  rendered  dear  to 
him  by  his  conversion  and  his  services  :  the  child  of  his 
affliction,  and  "  ministering  unto  him  in  the  bonds  of 
the  Gospel."  This  ought  to  recommend  him,  what- 
ever had  been  his  fault,  to  Philemon's  forgiveness : 
"  Receive  him  as  myself,  as  my  own  bowels."  Every 
thing,  however,  should  be  voluntary.  St.  Paul  was 
determined  that  Philemon's  compliance  should  flow 
from  his  own  bounty  :  "  Without  thy  mind  would  I  do 
nothing,  that  thy  benefit  should  not  be  as  it  were  of 
necessity,  but  willingly;"  trusting  nevertheless  to  his 
gratitude  and  attachment  for  the  performance  of  all  that 
he  requested,  and  for  more:  "  Having  confidence  in 
thy  obedience,  I  wrote  unto  thee,  knowing  that  thou 
wilt  also  do  more  than  1  say." 

St.  Paul's  discourse  at  Miletus ;  his  speech  before 
Agrippa ;  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  hath  been  re- 
marked (No.  VIII.) ;  that  to  the  Galatians,  chap.  iv. 
11 — 20;  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  i.  29 — chap.  ii.  2; 
the  Second  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  vi.  1 — 13;  and 
indeed  some  part  or  other  of  almost  every  epistle,  ex- 
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liibit  examples  of  a  similar  application  to  the  feelings 
and  affections  of  the  persons  whom  he  addresses.  And 
it  is  obseiTable,  that  these  pathetic  effusions,  drawn  for 
the  most  part  from  his  own  sufferings  and  situation, 
usually  precede  a  command,  soften  a  rebuke,  or  mitigate 
the  harshness  of  some  disagreeable  truth. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  EPISTLES. 

Six  of  these  subscriptions  are  false  or  improbable ; 
that  is,  they  are  either  absolutely  contradicted  by  the 
contents  of  the  epistle,  or  are  difficult  to  be  reconciled 
with  them. 

I.  The  subscription  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians states  that  it  was  written  from  Philippi,  not- 
withstanding that,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  and  the 
eighth  verse  of  the  epistle,  St.  Paul  informs  the  Corin- 
thians that  he  will  "  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost ;" 
and  notwithstanding  that  he  begins  the  salutations  in 
the  epistle  by  telling  them  **  the  churches  of  Asia  salute 
you  ;"  a  pretty  evident  indication  that  he  himself  was 
in  Asia  at  this  time. 

II.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  by  the  subscription 
dated  from  Rome ;  yet,  in  the  epistle  itself,  St.  Paul 
expresses  his  surprise  "  that  they  were  so  soon  removing 
from  him  that  called  them  ;"  whereas  his  journey  to 
Rome  was  ten  years  posterior  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Galatians.  And  what,  I  think,  is  more  conclusive,  the 
author  though  speaking  of  himself  in  this  more  than 
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any  other  epistle,  does  not  once  mention  his  bonds,  or 
call  himself  a  prisoner;  which  he  had  not  failed  to  do 
in  every  one  of  the  four  epistles  written  from  that  city, 
and  during  that  imprisonment. 

III.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  writ- 
ten, the  subscription  tells  us,  from  Athens ;  yet  the 
epistle  refers  expressly  to  the  coming  of  Timotheus  from 
Thessalonica  (ch.  iii.  6) :  and  the  history  informs  us. 
Acts,  xviii.  5,  that  Timothy  came  out  of  Macedonia  to 
St.  Paul  at  Corinth, 

IV.  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
dated,  and  without  any  discoverable  reason,  from  Athens 
also.  If  it  be  truly  the  second ;  if  it  refer,  as  it  appears 
to  do  (ch.  ii.  2),  to  the  first,  and  the  first  was  written 
from  Corinth,  the  place  must  be  erroneously  assigned, 
for  the  history  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  St. 
Paul,  after  he  had  reached  Corinth,  went  back  to 
Athens. 

V.  The  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  the  subscription 
asserts  to  have  been  sent  from  Laodicea ;  yet,  when 
St.  Paul  writes,  **  I  besought  thee  to  abide  still  at 
Ephesus,  TTopevofXEvoQ  eiQ  MaKEdovtav  (when  I  sct  out  for 
Macedonia),"  the  reader  is  naturally  led  to  conclude, 
that  he  wrote  the  letter  upon  his  arrival  in  that 
country. 

VI.  The  Epistle  to  Titus  is  dated  from  Nicopolis 
in  Macedonia,  whilst  no  city  of  that  name  is  known  to 
have  existed  in  that  province. 

The  use,  and  the  only  use,  which  I  make  of  these 
observations,  is  to  show  how  easily  errors  and  contra- 
dictions steal  in  where  the  writer  is  not  guided  by  ori- 
ginal knowledge.  There  are  only  eleven  distinct  as- 
signments of  date  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (for  the  four 
written  from  Rome  may  be  considered  as  plainly  con- 
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temporary) ;  and  of  these,  six  seem  to  be  erroneous. 
I  do  not  attribute  any  authority  to  these  subscriptions. 
I  believe  them  to  have  been  conjectures  founded  some- 
times upon  loose  traditions,  but  more  generally  upon  a 
consideration  of  some  particular  text,  without  suffi- 
ciently comparing  it  with  other  parts  of  the  epistle,  with 
different  epistles,  or  with  the  history.  Suppose  then 
that  the  subscriptions  had  come  down  to  us  as  authentic 
parts  of  the  epistles,  there  would  have  been  more  con- 
trarieties and  difficulties  arising  out  of  these  final 
verses,  than  from  all  the  rest  of  the  volume.  Yet,  if 
the  epistles  had  been  forged,  the  whole  must  have 
been  made  up  of  the  same  elements  as  those  of  which 
the  subscriptions  are  composed,  viz.  tradition,  conjec- 
ture, and  inference :  and  it  would  have  remained  to 
be  accounted  for,  how,  whilst  so  many  errors  were 
crowded  into  the  concluding  clauses  of  the  letters,  so 
much  consistency  should  be  preserved  in  other  parts. 

The  same  reflection  arises  from  observing  the  over- 
sights and  mistakes  which  learned  men  have  com- 
mitted, when  arguing  upon  allusions  which  relate 
to  time  and  place,  or  when  endeavouring  to  digest 
scattered  circumstances  into  a  continued  story.  It  is 
indeed  the  same  case  ;  for  these  subscriptions  must  be 
regarded  as  ancient  scholia,  and  as  nothing  more.  Of 
this  liability  to  error  I  can  present  the  reader  with  a 
notable  instance  ;  and  which  I  bring  forward  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  to  which  I  apply  the  erroneous 
subscriptions.  Ludovicus  Capellus,  in  that  part  of  his 
Historica  Apostolica  1 11  u strata,  which  is  entitled  De 
Ordiiie  Epist.  Paul.,  writing  upon  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  triumphs  unmercifully  over  the 
want  of  sagacity  in  Baronius,  who,  it  seems,  makes  St. 
Paul  write  his  Epistle  to  Titus  from  Macedonia  upon 
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his  second  visit  into  that  province ;  whereas  it  appears 
from  the  history,  that  Titus,  instead  of  being  at  Crete, 
where  the  epistle  places  him,  was  at  that  time  sent  by 
the  apostle  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth.     "  Animad- 
vertere  est,"  says  Capellus,  **  magnam  hominis  illius 
at\ei\pLav,  qui  vult  Titum  a  Paulo  in  Cretam  abductum, 
illicque  relictum,  cum  inde  Nicopolim  navigaret,  quem 
tamen  agnoscit  a  Paulo  ex  Macedonia  missum  esse  Co- 
rinthum."     This  probably  will  be  thought  a  detection 
of  inconsistency  in  Baronius.     But  what  is  the  most 
remarkable,  is,  that  in  the  same  chapter  in  which  he 
thus  indulges  his  contempt  of  Baronius's  judgement, 
Capellus  himself  falls  into  an  error  of  the  same  kind, 
and  more  gross  and  palpable  than  that  which  he  re- 
proves.    For  he  begins  the  chapter  by  stating  the  Se- 
cond Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy  to  be  nearly  contemporary ;  to  have  been 
both  written  during  the  apostle's  second  visit  into  Ma- 
cedonia ',    and  that  a  doubt  subsisted  concerning  the 
immediate   priority    of   their    dates  :     **  Posterior   ad 
eosdem  Corinthios   Epistola,  et  prior  ad  Timotheum 
certant  de  prioritate,  et  sub  judice  lis  est ;    utraque 
autem  scripta  est  pauIo  postquam  Paulus  Epheso  dis- 
cessisset,  adeoque  dum  Macedoniam  peragraret,  sed  utra 
tempore    prascedat,   non    liquet."     Now,   in    the  first 
place,   it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  two   epistles 
should  have  been  written  either  nearly  together,  or 
during  the  same  journey  through  Macedonia ;  for,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Timothy  appears  to 
have  been  with  St.  Paul ;   in  the  epistle  addressed  to 
him,  to  have  been  left   behind  at  Ephesus,  and  not 
only  left  behind,  but  directed  to  continue  there,  till 
St.  Paul  should  return  to  that  city.     In  the  second 
place,  it  is  inconceivable,  that  a  question  should  be 
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proposed  concerning  the  priority  of  date  of  the  two 
epistles  ;  for,  when  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
opens  his  address  to  him  by  saying,  **  as  I  besought 
thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus  when  I  went  into  Mace- 
donia," no  reader  can  doubt  but  that  he  here  refers  to 
the  last  interview  which  had  passed  between  them  ; 
that  he  had  not  seen  him  since  ;  whereas  if  the  epistle 
be  posterior  to  that  to  the  Corinthians,  yet  written 
upon  the  same  visit  into  Macedonia,  this  could  not  be 
true ;  for  as  Timothy  was  along  with  St.  Paul  when 
he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  he  must,  upon  this  sup- 
position, have  passed  over  to  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia 
after  he  had  been  left  by  him  at  Ephesus,  and  must 
have  returned  to  Ephesus  again  before  the  epistle  was 
written.  What  misled  Ludovicus  Capellus  was  simply 
this, — that  he  had  entirely  overlooked  Timothy's  name 
in  the  superscription  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. Which  oversight  appears  not  only  in  the 
quotation  which  we  have  given,  but  from  his  telling  us,, 
as  he  does,  that  Timothy  came  from  Ephesus  to  St* 
Paul  at  Corinth  ;  whereas  the  superscription  proves  that 
Timothy  was  already  with  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  ta 
the  Corinthians  from  Macedonia. 


CHAPFER  XVL 

THE  CONCLUSION. 


In  the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  the  reader  was  directed 
to  consider  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  thirteen 
epistles  of  St.  Paul  as  certain  ancient  manuscripts  lately 
discovered  in  the  closet  of  some  celebrated  library.  We 
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have  adhered  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  External  evi- 
dence of  every  kind  has  been  removed  out  of  sight  ;  and 
our  endeavours  have  been  employed  to  collect  the  indi- 
cations of  truth  and  authenticity,  which  appeared  to 
exist  in  the  writings  themselves,  and  to  result  from  a 
comparison  of  their  different  parts.  It  is  not  however 
necessary  to  continue  this  supposition  longer.  The  testi- 
mony which  other  remains  of  contemporary,  or  the  monu- 
ments of  adjoining,  ages  afford  to  the  reception,  noto- 
riety, and  public  estimation  of  a  book,  form,  no  doubt,  the 
first  proof  of  its  genuineness.  And  in  no  books  whatever 
is  this  proof  more  complete,  than  in  those  at  present  under 
our  consideration.  The  inquiries  of  learned  men,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  excellent  Lardner,  who  never  overstates 
a  point  of  evidence,  and  whose  fidelity  in  citing  his  au- 
thorities has  in  no  one  instance  been  impeached,  have 
established,  concerning  these  writings,  the  following 
propositions : 

I.  That  in  the  age  immediately  posterior  to  that  in 
which  St.  Paul  lived,  his  letters  were  publicly  read  and 
acknowledged. 

Some  of  them  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  almost  every 
Christian  writer  that  followed,  by  Clement  of  Rome,  by 
Hermas,by  Ignatius,  by  Polycarp,  disciples  or  contempo- 
raries of  the  apostles  ;  by  Justin  Martyr,  by  the  churches 
of  Gaul,  by  Irenaeus,  by  Athenagoras,  by  Theophilus, 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  Hermias,  by  Tertullian, 
who  occupied  the  succeeding  age.  Now  when  we  find 
a  book  quoted  or  referred  to  by  an  ancient  author,  we 
are  entitled  to  conclude,  that  it  was  read  and  received  in 
the  age  and  country  in  which  that  author  lived.  And 
this  conclusion  does  not,  in  any  degree,  rest  upon  the 
judgement  or  character  of  the  author  making  such  re- 
ference.    Proceeding  by  this  rule,  we  have,  concerning 
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the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  particular,  within 
forty  years  after  the  epistle  was  written,  evidence,  not 
only  of  its  being  extant  at  Corinth,  but  of  its  being 
known  and  read  at  Rome.  Clement,  bishop  of  that 
city,  writing  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  uses  these  words  : 
"Take  into  your  hands  the  epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul 
the  apostle.  What  did  he  at  first  write  unto  you  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  ?  Verily  he  did  by  the  Spirit 
admonish  you  concerning  himself,  and  Cephas,  and 
Apollos,  because  that  even  then  you  did  form  parties  ^." 
This  was  written  at  a  time  when  probably  some  must 
have  been  living  at  Corinth,  who  remembered  St.  Paul's 
ministry  there  and  the  receipt  of  the  epistle.  The  testi- 
mony is  still  more  valuable,  as  it  shows  that  the  epistles 
were  preserved  in  the  churches  to  which  they  were  sent, 
and  that  they  were  spread  and  propagated  from  them 
to  the  rest  of  the  Christian  community.  Agreeably  to 
which  natural  mode  and  order  of  their  publication,  Ter- 
tullian,  a  century  afterwards,  for  proof  of  the  integrity 
and  genuineness  of  the  apostolic  writings,  bids  *'  any 
one,  who  is  willing  to  exercise  his  curiosity  profitably  in 
the  business  of  their  salvation,  to  visit  the  apostolical 
churches,  in  which  their  very  authentic  letters  are  re- 
cited, ipsae  authenticas  literae  eorum  recitantur."  Then 
he  goes^  on  :  "  Is  Achaia  near  you  ?  You  have  Corinth. 
If  you  are  not  far  from  Macedonia,  you  have  Philippi, 
you  have  Thessalonica.  If  you  can  go  to  Asia,  you  have 
Ephesus ;  but  if  you  are  near  to  Italy,  you  have  Rome  t." 
I  adduce  this  passage  to  show,  that  the  distinct  churches 
or  Christian  societies,  to  which  St.  Paul's  epistles  were 
sent,  subsisted  for  some  ages  afterwards  ;  that  his  several 
epistles  were  all  along  respectively  read  in  those  churches ; 

*  See  Lardner,  vol.  xii.  p.  22.  t  Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  598. 
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that  Christiansatlarge  received  them  from  thosechurches, 
and  appealed  to  those  churches  for  their  originality  and 
authenticity. 

Arguing  in  like  manner  from  citations  and  allusions, 
we  have,  within  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
from  the  time  that  the  first  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  was 
written,  proofs  of  almost  all  of  them  being  read,  in 
Palestine,  Syria,  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Egypt, 
in  that  part  of  Africa  which  used  the  Latin  tongue,  in 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul  ^.  I  do  not  mean  simply  to 
assert,  that  within  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
St.  Paul's  epistles  were  read  in  those  countries,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  they  were  read  and  circulated  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  that  proofs  of  their  being  so  read  occur  within 
that  period.  And  when  it  is  considered  how  few  of  the 
primitive  Christians  wrote,  and  of  what  was  written  how 
much  is  lost,  we  are  to  account  it  extraordinary,  or  rather 
as  a  sure  proof  of  the  extensiveness  of  the  reputation  of 
these  writings,  and  of  the  general  respect  in  which  they 
were  held,  that  so  many  testimonies,  and  of  such  an- 
tiquity, are  still  extant.  '*  In  the  remaining  works  of 
Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  there 
are  perhaps  more  and  larger  quotations  of  the  small 
volume  of  the  New  Testament,  than  of  all  the  works  of 
Cicero,  in  the  writings  of  all  characters  for  several 
agesf."  We  must  add,  that  the  epistles  of  Paul  come 
in  for  their  full  share  of  this  observation  ;  and  that  all 
the  thirteen  epistles,  except  that  to  Philemon,  which  is 
not  quoted  by  IrenjEUS  or  Clement,  and  which  probably 
escaped  notice  merely  by  its  brevity,  are  severally  cited, 
and  expressly  recognised  as  St.  Paul's  by  each  of  these 
Christian  writers.     The  Ebionites,  an  early  though  in- 

*  See  Lardner's  Recapitulation,  vol.  xii.  p.  53.  t  Ibid. 
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considerable  Christian  sect,  rejected  St.  Paul  and  his 
epistles*;  that  is,  they  rejected  these  epistles,  not  be- 
cause they  were  not,  but  because  they  were  St.  Paul's  ; 
and  because,  adhering  to  the  obligation  of  the  Jewish 
law,  they  chose  to  dispute  his  doctrine  and  authority. 
Their  suffrage  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  does 
not  contradict  that  of  other  Christians.  Marcion,  an 
heretical  writer  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century, 
is  said  by  Tertullian  to  have  rejected  three  of  the  epistles 
which  we  now  receive,  viz.  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  It  appears  to  me  not  impro- 
bable, that  Marcion  might  make  some  such  distinction  as 
this,  that  no  apostolic  epistle  was  to  be  admitted  which 
was  not  read  or  attested  by  the  church  to  which  it  was 
sent ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that,  together  with  these 
epistles  to  private  persons,  he  rejected  also  the  catholic 
epistles.  Now  the  catholic  epistles  and  the  epistles  to 
private  persons  agree  in  the  circumstance  of  wanting 
this  particular  species  of  attestation.  Marcion,  it  seems, 
acknowledged  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  and  is  upbraided 
for  his  inconsistency  in  doing  so  by  Tertulliant,  who  asks, 
"  why,  when  he  received  a  letter  written  to  a  single  per- 
son, he  should  refuse  two  to  Timothy  and  one  to  Titus, 
composed  upon  the  affiiirs  of  the  church  ?"  This  passage 
so  far  favours  our  account  of  Marcion's  objection,  as  it 
shows  that  the  objection  was  supposed  by  Tertullian  to 
have  been  founded  in  something  which  belonged  to  the 
nature  of  a  private  letter. 

Nothing  of  the  works  of  Marcion  remains.  Probably 
he  was,  after  all,  a  rash,  arbitrary,  licentious  critic  (if 
he  deserved  indeed  the  name  of  critic),  and  who  offered 

*  Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  808.  t  Vol.  xiv.  p,  455, 
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no  reason  for  his  determination.  What  St.  Jerome  says 
of  him  intimates  this,  and  is  besides  founded  in  good 
sense  :  speaking  of  him  and  Basilides,  "  If  they  assigned 
any  reasons,"  says  he,  **  why  they  did  not  reckon  these 
epistles,"  viz.  the  First  and  Second  to  Timothy  and  the 
Epistle  to  Titus,  "  to  be  the  apostle's,  we  Would  have 
endeavoured  to  have  answered  them,  and  perhaps  might 
have  satisfied  the  reader  :  but  when  they  take  upon  them, 
by  their  own  authority,  to  pronounce  one  epistle  to  be 
Paul's  and  another  not,  they  can  only  be  replied  to  in 
the  same  manner*."  Let  it  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Marcion  received  ten  of  these  epistles.  His  au- 
thority, therefore,  even  if  his  credit  had  been  better 
than  it  is,  forms  a  very  small  exception  to  the  uniformity 
of  the  evidence.  Of  Bavsilides  we  know  still  less  than 
we  do  of  Marcion.  The  same  observation,  however, 
belongs  to  him,  viz.  that  his  objection,  as  far  as  appears 
from  this  passage  of  St.  Jerome,  was  confined  to  the 
three  private  epistles.  Yet  is  this  the  only  opinion 
which  can  be  said  to  disturb  the  consent  of  the  first 
two  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera :  for  as  to  Tatian, 
who  is  reported  by  Jerome  alone  to  have  rejected  some 
of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  the  extravagant  or  rather  delirious 
notions  into  which  he  fell,  take  away  all  weight  and 

credit   from   his  judgement. If,   indeed,   Jerome's 

account  of  this  circumstance  be  correct ;  for  it  appears 
from  much  older  writers  than  Jerome,  that  Tatian  owned 
and  used  many  of  these  epistles  t. 

II.  They,  who  in  those  ages  disputed  about  so  many 

other  points,  agreed  in  acknowledging  the  Scriptures 

now  before  us.     Contending  sects  appealed  to  them  in 

their  controversies,    with   equal    and   unreserved  sub- 

*  Lardner,  vol.  xiv.  p.  458.         t  Lardner,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
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mission.  When  they  were  urged  by  one  side,  however 
they  might  be  interpreted  or  misinterpreted  by  the 
other,  their  authority  was  not  questioned.  ''  Reliqui 
omnes,"  says  Irenaeus,  speaking  of  Marcion,  "  falso 
scientiag  nomine  inflati,  scripturas  quidem  confitentur, 
interpretationes  vero  convertunt*." 

III.  When  the  genuineness  of  some  other  writings 
which  were  in  circulation,  and  even  of  a  few  which  are 
now  received  into  the  canon,  was  contested,  these  were 
never  called  into  dispute.  Whatever  was  the  objection, 
or  whether  in  truth  there  ever  was  any  real  objection, 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the 
Second  and  Third  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  James,  or 
that  of  Jude,  or  to  the  book  of  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John ;  the  doubts  that  appeared  to  have  been  enter- 
tained concerning  them,  exceedingly  strengthen  the 
force  of  the  testimony  as  to  those  writings  about  which 
there  was  no  doubt ;  because  it  shows,  that  the  matter 
was  a  subject,  amongst  the  early  Christians,  of  examina- 
tion and  discussion  ;  and  that  where  there  was  any  room 
to  doubt,  they  did  doubt. 

What  Eusebius  hath  left  upon  the  subject  is  directly 
to  the  purpose  of  this  observation.  Eusebius,  it  is  well 
known,  divided  the  ecclesiastical  writings  which  were 
extant  in  his  time  into  three  classes  ;  the  *'  avavnppriTa, 
uncontradicted,"  as  he  calls  them  in  one  chapter ;  or, 
"  scriptures  universally  acknowledged,"  as  he  calls  them 
in  another :  the  "  controverted,  yet  well  known  and 
approved  by  many;"  and  *'the  spurious."  What  were 
the  shades  of  difference  in  the  books  of  the  second,  or 
of  those  in  the  third  class  ;  or  what  it  was  precisely  that 
he  meant  by  the  term  spurious,  it  is  not  necessary  in 

*  lien,  ackers.  Hser.  quoted  by  Lardner,  vol.  xv.  p.  42.5, 
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this  place  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  find,  that 
the  thirteen  epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  placed  by  him  in  the 
first  class,  without  any  sort  of  hesitation  or  doubt. 

It  is  farther  also  to  be  collected  from  the  chapter  in 
which  this  distinction  is  laid  down,  that  the  method 
made  use  of  by  Eusebius,  and  by  the  Christians  of  his 
time,  viz.  the  close  of  the  third  century,  in  judging 
concerning  the  sacred  authority  of  any  books,  w^s  to 
inquire  after  and  consider  the  testimony  of  those  who 
lived  near  the  age  of  the  apostles  *. 

IV.  That  no  ancient  writing,  which  is  attested  as 
these  epistles  are,  hath  had  its  authenticity  disproved, 
or  is  in  fact  questioned.  The  controversies  which  have 
been  moved  concerning  suspected  writings,  as  the  epi- 
stles, for  instance,  of  Phalaris,  or  the  eighteen  epistles  of 
Cicero,  begin  by  showing  that  this  attestation  is  wanting. 
That  being  proved,  the  question  is  thrown  back  upon 
internal  marks  of  spuriousness  or  authenticity ;  and  in 
these  the  dispute  is  occupied.  In  which  disputes  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  contested  writings  are  com- 
monly attacked  by  arguments  drawn  from  some  oppo- 
sition which  they  betray  to  "  authentic  history,"  to 
"  true  epistles,"  to  the  "  real  sentiments  or  circum- 
stances of|the  author  whom  they  personate  t;"  which 
authentic  history,  which  true  epistles,  which  real  senti- 
ments themselves,  are  no  other  than  ancient  documents, 
whose  early  existence  and  reception  can  be  proved,  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  writings  before  us  are  traced 
up  to  the  age  of  their  reputed  author,  or  to  ages  near 
to  his.      A  modern  who  sits  down  to  compose  the 

*  Lardner,  vol.  viii.  p.  106. 

t  See  the  tracts  written  in  the  controversy  between  Tunstal  and 
Middleton,  upon  certain  suspected  epistles  ascribed  to  Cicero. 
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history  of  some  ancient  period,  has  no  stronger  evidence 
to  appeal  to  for  the  most  confident  assertion,  or  the 
most  undisputed  fact  that  he  delivers,  than  writings 
whose  genuineness  is  proved  by  the  same  medium 
through  which  we  evince  the  authenticity  of  ours. 
Nor,  whilst  he  can  have  recourse  to  such  authorities 
as  these,  does  he  apprehend  any  uncertainty  in  his 
accounts,  from  the  suspicion  of  spuriousness  or  im- 
posture in  his  materials. 

V.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  any  forgeries,  properly 
so  called*,  that  is,  writings  published  under  the  name 
of  the  person  who  did  not  compose  them,  made  their 
appearance  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  in 
which  century  these  epistles  undoubtedly  existed.  I 
shall  set  down  under  this  proposition  the  guarded  words 
of  Lardner  himself:  "  There  are  no  quotations  of  any 
books  of  them  (spurious  and  apocryphal  books)  in 
the  apostolical  fathers,  by  whom  I  mean  Barnabas, 
Clement  of  Rome,  Hennas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp, 
whose  writings  reach  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  JO  to 
the  year  108.  /  sat/  this  confidently^  because  I  think 
it  has  been  proved'^     Lardner,  vol.  xii.  p.  158. 

Nor  when  they  did  appear  were  they  much  used  by 
the  primitive  Christians.  "  Irenaeus  quotes  not  any  of 
these  books.  He  mentions  some  of  them,  but  he  never 
quotes  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Tertullian  :  he 
has  mentioned  a  book  called  '  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  :' 
but  it  is  only  to  condemn  it.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen  have  mentioned  and  quoted  several  such 
books,  but  never  as  authority,  and  sometimes  with  ex- 

*  I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
observation,  that  comparatively  few  of  those  books  which  we  call 
apocryphal  were  strictly  and  originally  forgeries.  See  Lardner, 
vol.  xii.  p.  1  ()7» 
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press  marks  of  dislike.  Eusebius  quoted  no  such  books 
in  any  of  his  works.  He  has  mentioned  them  indeed, 
but  how  ?  Not  by  way  of  approbation,  but  to  show 
that  they  were  of  little  or  no  value,  and  that  they  never 
were  received  by  the  sounder  part  of  Christians." 
Now,  if  with  this,  which  is  advanced  after  the  most 
minute  and  diligent  examination,  we  compare  what  the 
same  cautious  writer  had  before  said  of  our  received 
Scriptures,  ''  that  in  the  works  of  three  only  of  the 
above-mentioned  fathers,  there  are  more  and  larger 
quotations  of  the  small  volume  of  the  New  Testament, 
than  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero  in  the  writers  of  all 
characters  for  several  ages ;"  and  if  with  the  marks  of 
obscurity  or  condemnation,  which  accompanied  the  men- 
tion of  the  several  apocryphal  Christian  writings,  when 
they  happened  to  be  mentioned  at  all,  we  contrast  what 
Dr.  Lardner's  work  completely  and  in  detail  makes  out 
concerning  the  writings  which  we  defend,  and  what, 
having  so  made  out,  he  thought  himself  authorised  in 
his  conclusion  to  assert,  that  these  books  were  not  only 
received  from  the  beginning,  but  received  with  the 
greatest  respect ;  have  been  publicly  and  solemnly  read 
in  the  assemblies  of  Christians  throughout  the  world, 
in  every  age  from  that  time  to  this;  early  translated 
into  the  languages  of  divers  countries  and  people ; 
commentaries  writ  to  explain  and  illustrate  them ; 
quoted  by  way  of  proof  in  all  arguments  of  a  religious 
nature  ;  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  unbelievers,  as 
containing  the  authentic  account  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine :  when  we  attend,  1  say,  to  this  representation,  we 
perceive  in  it  not  only  full  proof  of  the  early  notoriety 
of  these  books,  but  a  clear  and  sensible  line  of  discri- 
mination, which  separates  these  from  the  pretensions 
of  any  others. 
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The  epistles  of  St.  Paul  stand  particularly  free  of 
any  doubt  or  confusion  that  might  arise  from  this  source. 
Until  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  century,  no  intimation 
appears  of  any  attempt  whatever  being  made  to  counter- 
feit these  writings  ;  and  then  it  appears  only  of  a  single 
and  obscure  instance.  Jerome,  who  flourished  in  the 
year  392,  has  this  expression  :  **  Legunt  quidam  et  ad 
Laodicenses  ;  sed  ab  omnibus  exploditur,"  there  is  also 
an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  but  it  is  rejected  by  every 
body*.  Theodoret,  who  wrote  in  the  year  423,  speaks 
of  this  epistle  in  the  same  terms  t.  Beside  these,  I  know 
not  whether  any  ancient  writer  mentions  it.  It  was 
certainly  unnoticed  during  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  church  ;  and  when  it  came  afterwards  to  be  men- 
tioned, it  was  mentioned  only  to  show,  that,  though 
such  a  writing  did  exist,  it  obtained  no  credit.  It  is 
probable  that  the  forgery  to  which  Jerome  alludes,  is 
the  epistle  which  we  now  have  under  that  title.  If  so, 
as  hath  been  already  observed,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  collection  of  sentences  from  the  genuine  epistles  ;  and 
was  perhaps,  at  first,  rather  the  exercise  of  some  idle  pen, 
than  any  serious  attempt  to  impose  a  forgery  upon  the 
public.  Of  an  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  under  St. 
Paul's  name,  which  was  brought  into  Europe  in  the 
present  century,  antiquity  is  entirely  silent.  It  was 
unheard  of  for  sixteen  centuries  ;  and  at  this  day,  though 
it  be  extant,  and  was  first  found  in  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage, it  is  not,  by  the  Christians  of  that  country, 
received  into  their  Scriptures.  I  hope,  after  this,  that 
there  is  no  reader  who  will  think  there  is  any  competi- 
tion of  credit,  or  of  external  proof,  between  these  and 
the  received  epistles ;  or  rather,  who  will  not  acknow- 

*  Larduer,  vol.  x.  p.  103.  f  Lardner,  vol.  xi.  p.  88. 
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ledge  the  evidence  of  authenticity  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  want  of  success  which  attended  imposture. 

When  we  take  into  our  hands  the  letters  which  the 
suffrage  and  consent  of  antiquity  hath  thus  transmitted 
to  us,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  our  attention  is  the 
air  of  reality  and  business,  as  well  as  of  seriousness  and 
conviction,  which  pervades  the  whole.  Let  the  sceptic 
read  them.  If  he  be  not  sensible  of  these  qualities  in 
,  them,  the  argument  can  have  no  weight  with  him.  If 
he  be  ;  if  he  perceive  in  almost  every  page  the  language 
of  a  mind  actuated  by  real  occasions,  and  operating  upon 
real  circumstances,  I  would  wish  it  to  be  observed,  that 
the  proof  which  arises  from  this  perception  is  not  to  be 
deemed  occult  or  imaginary,  because  it  is  incapable  of 
being  drawn  out  in  words,  or  of  being  conveyed  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  reader  in  any  other  way  than  by 
sending  him  to  the  books  themselves. 

And  here,  in  its  proper  place,  comes  in  the  argument 
.  which  it  has  been  the  office  of  these  pages  to  unfold. 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  are  connected  with  the  history  by 
their  particularity,  and  by  the  numerous  circumstances 
which  are  found  in  them.  When  we  descend  to  an 
examination  and  comparison  of  these  circumstances,  we 
not  only  observe  the  history  and  the  epistles  to  be  in- 
dependent documents  unknown  to,  or  at  least  uncon- 
sulted  by,  each  other,  but  we  find  the  substance,  and 
oftentimes  very  minute  articles,  of  the  history,  recognised 
in  the  epistles,  by  allusions  and  references,  which  can 
neither  be  imputed  to  design,  nor,  without  a  foundation 
in  truth,  be  accounted  for  by  accident ;  by  hints  and 
expressions,  and  single  words  dropping  as  it  were  for- 
tuitously from  the  pen  of  the  writer,  or  drawn  forth, 
each  by  some  occasion  proper  to  the  place  in  which  it 
occurs,  but  widely  removed  from  any  view  to  consistency 
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or  agreement.  These,  we  know,  are  effects  which  reality 
naturally  produces,  but  which,  without  reality  at  the 
bottom,  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  exist. 

When,  therefore,  with  a  body  of  external  evidence, 
which  is  relied  upon,  and  which  experience  proves  may 
safely  be  relied  upon,  in  appreciating  the  credit  of  an- 
cient writings,  we  combine  characters  of  genuineness 
and  originality  which  are  not  found,  and  which,  in  the 
nature  and  order  of  things,  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
found,  in  spurious  compositions  ;  whatever  difficulties  we 
may  meet  with  in  other  topics  of  the  Christian  evidence, 
we  can  have  little  in  yielding  our  assent  to  the  following 
conclusions :  That  there  was  such  a  person  as  St.  Paul ; 
that  he  lived  in  the  age  which  we  ascribe  to  him ;  that 
he  went  about  preaching  the  religion  of  which  Jesus 
Christ  was  tlie  founder ;  and  that  the  letters  which  we 
now  read  were  actually  written  by  him  upon  the  subject, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  his  ministry. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  very 
letters  which  St.  Paul  wrote,  let  us  consider  what  con- 
firmation they  afford  to  the  Christian  history.  In  my 
opinion  they  substantiate  the  whole  transaction.  The 
great  object  of  modern  research  is  to  come  at  the  epi- 
stolary correspondence  of  the  times.  Amidst  the  ob- 
scurities, the  silence,  or  the  contradictions  of  history,  if 
a  letter  can  be  found,  we  regard  it  as  the  discovery  of  a 
land-mark  ;  as  that  by  which  we  can  correct,  adjust,  or 
supply  the  imperfections  and  uncertainties  of  other  ac- 
counts. One  cause  of  the  superior  credit  which  is 
attributed  to  letters  is  this,  that  the  facts  which  they 
disclose  generally  come  out  incidentally^  and  therefore 
without  design  to  mislead  the  public  by  false  or  ex- 
aggerated accounts.  This  reason  may  be  applied  to 
St.  Paul's  epistles  with  as  much  justice  as  to  any  letters 
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whatever.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  intention 
of  the  writer  than  to  record  any  part  of  his  history.  That 
his  history  was  in  fact  made  public  by  these  letters,  and 
has  by  the  same  means  been  transmitted  to  future  ages, 
is  a  secondary  and  unthought-of  effect.  The  sincerity, 
therefore,  of  the  apostle's  declarations,  cannot  reason- 
ably be  disputed  \  at  least  we  are  sure  that  it  was  not 
vitiated  by  any  desire  of  setting  himself  off  to  the  public 
at  large.  But  these  letters  form  a  part  of  the  muni- 
ments of  Christianity,  as  much  to  be  valued  for  their 
contents,  as  for  their  originality.  A  more  inestimable 
treasure  the  care  of  antiquity  could  not  have  sent  down 
to  us.  Beside  the  proof  they  afford  of  the  general 
reality  of  St.  PauPs  history,  of  the  knowledge  which 
the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  obtained  of 
that  history,  and  the  consequent  probability  that  he  was, 
what  he  professes  himself  to  have  been,  a  companion  of 
the  apostle's ;  beside  the  support  they  lend  to  these  im- 
portant inferences,  they  meet  specifically  some  of  the 
principal  objections  upon  which  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity  have  thought  proper  to  rely.  In  particular 
they  show, 

I.  That  Christianity  was  not  a  story  set  on  foot 
amidst  the  confusions  which  attended  and  immediately 
preceded  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  when  many 
extravagant  reports  were  circulated,  when  men's  minds 
were  broken  by  terror  and  distress,  when  amidst  the 
tumults  that  surrounded  them  inquiry  was  impracticable. 
These  letters  show  incontestably  that  the  religion  had 
fixed  and  established  itself  before  this  state  of  things 
took  place. 

II.  Whereas  it  hath  been  insinuated,  that  our  Go- 
spels may  have  been  made  up  of  reports  and  stories, 
which  were  current  at  the  time,  we  may  observe  that. 
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with  respect  to  the  Epistles,  this  is  impossible.  A  man 
cannot  write  the  history  of  his  own  life  from  reports ; 
nor,  what  is  the  same  thing,  be  led  by  reports  to  refer 
to  passages  and  transactions  in  which  he  states  himself 
to  have  been  immediately  present  and  active.  I  do  not 
allow  that  this  insinuation  is  applied  to  the  historical 
part  of  the  New  Testament  with  any  colour  of  justice 
or  probability ;  but  I  say,  that  to  the  Epistles  it  is  not 
applicable  at  all. 

III.  These  letters  prove  that  the  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity were  not  drawn  from  the  barbarous,  the  mean, 
or  the  ignorant  set  of  men  which  the  representations  of 
infidelity  would  sometimes  make  them.  We  learn  from 
letters  the  character  not  only  of  the  writer,  but,  in  some 
measure,  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  written. 
To  suppose  that  these  letters  were  addressed  to  a  rude 
tribe,  incapable  of  thought  or  reflection,  is  just  as  rea- 
sonable as  to  suppose  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding  to  have  been  written  for  the  instruction 
of  savages.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  letters 
in  other  respects,  either  of  diction  or  argument,  they 
are  certainly  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  habits 
and  comprehension  of  a  ar  barous  people. 

IV.  St.  Paul's  history,  I  mean  so  much  of  it  as  may 
be  collected  from  his  letters,  is  so  implicated  with  that 
of  the  other  apostles,  and  with  the  substance  indeed  of 
the  Christian  history  itself,  that  I  apprehend  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  admit  St.  Paul's  story  (I  do  not 
speak  of  the  miraculous  part  of  it)  to  be  true,  and  yet 
to  reject  the  rest  as  fiibulous.  For  instance,  can  any 
one  believe  that  there  was  such  a  man  as  Paul,  a  preacher 
of  Christianity,  in  the  age  which  we  assign  to  him,  and 
not  believe  that  there  was  also  at  the  same  time  such  a 
man  as  Peter,  and  James,  and  other  apostles,  who  had 
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been  companions  of  Christ  during  his  life,  and  who 
after  his  death  published  and  avowed  the  same  things 
concerning  him  which  Paul  taught  ?  Judea,  and  espe- 
cially Jerusalem,  was  the  scene  of  Christ's  ministry. 
The  witnesses  of  his  miracles  lived  there.  St.  Paul,  by 
his  own  account,  as  well  as  that  of  his  historian,  appears 
to  have  frequently  visited  that  city ;  to  have  carried  on 
a  communication  with  the  church  there ;  to  have  asso- 
ciated with  the  rulers  and  elders  of  that  church,  who 
were  some  of  them  apostles  ;  to  have  acted,  as  occasions 
offered,  in  correspondence,  and  sometimes  in  conjunction 
with  them.  Can  it  after  this,  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
religion  and  the  general  facts  relating  to  it,  which  St. 
Paul  appears  by  his  letters  to  have  delivered  to  the 
several  churches  which  he  established  at  a  distance, 
were  at  the  same  time  taught  and  published  at  Jeru- 
salem itself,  the  place  where  the  business  was  trans- 
acted ;  and  taught  and  published  by  those  who  had 
attended  the  founder  of  the  institution  in  his  miraculous, 
or  pretendedly  miraculous,  ministry? 

It  is  observable,  for  so  it  appears  both  in  the  Epistles 
and  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Jerusalem,  and 
the  society  of  believers  in  that  city,  long  continued  the 
centre  from  which  the  missionaries  of  the  religion  issued, 
with  which  all  other  churches  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence and  connexion,  to  which  they  referred  their  doubts, 
and  to  whose  relief,  in  times  of  public  distress,  they  re- 
mitted their  charitable  assistance.  This  observation  I 
think  material,  because  it  proves  that  this  was  not  the 
case  of  giving  our  accounts  in  one  country  of  what  is 
transacted  in  another,  without  affording  the  hearers  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  whether  the  things  related  were 
credited  by  any,  or  even  published,  in  the  place  where 
they  are  reported  to  have  passed. 
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V.  St.  Paul's  letters  furnish  evidence  (and  what  better 
evidence  than  a  man's  own  letters  can  be  desired?)  of 
the  soundness  and  sobriety  of  his  judgement.  His  cau- 
tion in  distinguishing  between  the  occasional  suggestions 
of  inspiration,  and  the  ordinary  exercise  of  his  natural 
understanding,  is  without  example  in  the  history  of 
human  enthusiasm.  His  morality  is  every  where  calm, 
pure,  and  rational  ;  adapted  to  the  condition,  the  ac- 
tivity, and  the  business  of  social  life,  and  of  its  various 
relations ;  free  from  the  over-scrupulousness  and  au- 
sterities of  superstition,  and  from  what  was  more  perhaps 
to  be  apprehended,  the  abstractions  of  quietism,  and 
the  soarings  and  extravagancies  of  fanaticism.  His  judge- 
ment concerning  a  hesitating  conscience ;  his  opinion 
of  the  moral  indifFerency  of  many  actions,  yet  of  the 
prudence  and  even  the  duty  of  compliance,  where  non- 
compliance would  produce  evil  effects  upon  the  minds 
of  the  persons  who  observed  it,  is  as  correct  and  just  as 
the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  moralist  could  form  at 
this  day.  The  accuracy  of  modern  ethics  has  found 
nothing  to  amend  in  these  determinations. 

What  Lord  Lyttelton  has  remarked  of  the  preference 
ascribed  by  St.  Paul  to  inward  rectitude  of  principle 
above  every  other  religious  accomplishment  is  very  ma- 
terial to  our  present  purpose.  "  In  his  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  chap.  xiii.  1 — 3,  St.  Paul  has  these 
words  :  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and 
of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sound- 
ing brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I  have 
the  gift  of  prophecy ,  and  understand  all  mysteries,  and 
all  knowledge ;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothing.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have 
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not  charity^  it  profiteth  me  nothing.  Is  this  the  lan- 
guage of  enthusiasm  ?  Did  ever  enthusiast  prefer  that 
universal  benevolence  which  comprehendeth  all  moral 
virtues,  and  which,  as  appeareth  by  the  following  verses, 
is  meant  by  charity  here ;  did  ever  enthusiast,  I  say, 
prefer  that  benevolence"  (which  we  may  add  is  attain- 
able by  every  man)  '*  to  faith  and  to  miracles,  to  those 
religious  opinions  which  he  had  embraced,  and  to  those 
supernatural  graces  and  gifts  which  he  imagined  he  had 
acquired  ;  nay,  even  to  the  merit  of  martyrdom  ?  Is 
it  not  the  genius  of  enthusiasm  to  set  moral  virtues  in- 
finitely below  the  merit  of  faith ;  and  of  all  moral  virtues 
to  value  that  least  which  is  most  particularly  enforced 
by  St.  Paul,  a  spirit  of  candour,  moderation,  and  peace  ? 
Certainly  neither  the  temper  nor  the  opinions  of  a 
man  subject  to  fanatic  delusions  are  to  be  found  in  this 
passage."  Lord  Lyttelton's  Considerations  on  the  Con- 
version, &c. 

I  see  no  reason  therefore  to  question  the  integrity  of 
his  understanding.  To  call  him  a  visionary,  because  he 
appealed  to  visions  ;  or  an  enthusiast,  because  he  pre- 
tended to  inspiration,  is  to  take  the  whole  question  for 
granted.  It  is  to  take  for  granted  that  no  such  visions 
or  inspirations  existed  ;  at  least  it  is  to  assume,  contrary 
to  his  own  assertions,  that  he  had  no  other  proofs  than 
these  to  offer  of  his  mission,  or  of  the  truth  of  his  re- 
lations. 

One  thing  I  allow,  that  his  letters  every  where  dis- 
cover great  zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  taught  ;  he  was  deeply  impressed,  but 
not  more  so  than  the  occasion  merited,  with  a  sense  of 
its  importance.  This  produces  a  corresponding  ani- 
mation and  solicitude  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry. 
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But  would  not  these  considerations,  supposing  them  to 
be  well  founded,  have  holden  the  same  place,  and  pro- 
duced the  same  effect,  in  a  mind  the  strongest  and  the 
most  sedate  ? 

VI.  These  letters  are  decisive  as  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  author  ;  also  as  to  the  distressed  state  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  the  dangers  which  attended  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel. 

'*  Whereof  I  Paul  am  made  a  minister  j  who  now 
rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is 
behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  his 
body's  sake,  which  is  the  church."    Col.  ch.  i.  24. 

"  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are 
of  all  men  most  miserable."     1  Cor.  ch.  xv,  19. 

''  Why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour?  I  protest 
by  your  rejoicing,  which  I  have  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  I  die  daily.  If,  after  the  manner  of  men,  I  have 
fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me, 
if  the  dead  rise  not?"      1  Cor.  ch.  xv.  30,  &c. 

**  If  children,  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs 
with  Christ ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we 
may  be  also  glorified  together.  For  I  reckon  that  the 
sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us." 
liom.  ch.  viii.  17,  18. 

"  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ? 
shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  flunine, 
or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  As  it  is  written.  For 
thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long,  we  are  accounted 
as  sheep  for  the  slaughter."     Rom.  ch.  viii.  35,  36. 

"  Rejoicing  in  ho\)e, patient  i?i  tribulation,  continuing 
instant  in  prayer."     Rom.  ch.  xii.  12. 

*'  Now  concernin":  vircjins  I  have  no  commandment 
of  the  Lord  J  yet  I  give  my  judgement  as  one  that  hath 
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obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful.  I  suppose 
therefore  that  this  is  good^r  the  present  distress ;  I 
say,  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  so  to  be."  1  Cor.  ch.  vii, 
2.5,  26, 

"  For  unto  you  it  is  given,  in  the  behalf  of  Christ, 
not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake, 
having  the  same  conflict  which  ye  saw  in  me,  and  now 
hear  to  be  in  me."     Phil.  ch.  i.  29,  30. 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified 
unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world.'' 

"  From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I 
bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  Gal. 
ch.  vi.  14 — 17. 

"  Ye  became  followers  of  us,  and  of  the  Lord,  having 
received  the  word  in  much  affliction,  with  joy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."     1  Thess.  ch.  i.  6. 

"  We  ourselves  glory  in  you  in  the  churches  of  God, 
for  your  patience  and  faith  in  all  your  persecutions  and 
tribulations  that  ye  endure."     2  Thess.  ch.  i.  4. 

We  may  seem  to  have  accumulated  texts  unneces- 
sarily ;  but  beside  that  the  point  which  they  are  brought 
to  prove  is  of  great  importance,  there  is  this  also  to  be 
remarked  in  every  one  of  the  passages  cited,  that  the 
allusion  is  drawn  from  the  writer  by  the  argument  or 
the  occasion  j  that  the  notice  which  is  taken  of  his  suf- 
ferings, and  of  the  suffering  condition  of  Christianity, 
is  perfectly  incidental,  and  is  dictated  by  no  design  of 
stating  the  facts  themselves.  Indeed  they  are  not  stated 
at  all :  they  may  rather  be  said  to  be  assumed  This  is 
a  distinction  upon  which  we  have  relied  a  good  deal  in 
former  parts  of  this  treatise  ;  and,  where  the  writer's  in- 
formation cannot  be  doubted,  it  always,  in  my  opinion, 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  and  credit  of  the  testimony. 
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If  any  reader  require  from  the  apostle  more  direct  and 
explicit  assertions  of  the  same  thing,  he  will  receive  full 
satisfaction  in  the  following  quotations. 

"  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ?  (I  speak  as  a  fool) 
I  am  more  ;  in  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above 
measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  Of 
the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one. 
Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned  j 
thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have 
been  in  the  deep  ;  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of 
waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own 
countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the 
city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in 
perils  among  false  brethren  ;  in  weariness  and  painful- 
ness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings 
often,  in  cold  and  nakedness."     2  Cor.  ch.  xi.  23 — 28. 

Can  it  be  necessary  to  add  more  ?  "I  think  that 
God  hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last,  as  it  were  ap- 
pointed to  death  :  for  we  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the 
world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men.  Even  unto  this  pre- 
sent hour  we  both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  are  naked,  and 
are  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain  dwelling-place ;  and 
labour,  working  with  our  own  hands  :  being  reviled,  we 
bless ;  being  persecuted,  we  suffer  it ;  being  defamed, 
we  entreat :  we  are  made  as  the  filth  of  the  earth,  and 
are  the  off-scouring  of  all  things  unto  this  day."  1  Cor. 
ch.  iv.  9 — 13.  I  subjoin  this  passage  to  the  former, 
because  it  extends  to  the  other  apostles  of  Christianity 
much  of  that  which  St.  Paul  declared  concerning 
himself. 

In  the  following  quotations,  the  reference  to  the 
author's  sufferings  is  accompanied  with  a  specification 
of  time  and  place,  and  with  an  appeal  for  the  truth  of 
vyhat  he  declares  to  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  whom 
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he  addresses  :  **  Even  after  that  we  had  suffered  before, 
and  were  shamefully  entreated,  as  ye  know,  at  Philippi, 
we  were  bold  in  our  God  to  speak  unto  you  the  Gospel 
of  God  with  much  contention."     1  Thess.  ch.  ii.  2. 

"  But  thou  hast  fully  known  my  doctrine,  manner 
of  life,  purpose,  faith,  long-suffering,  persecutions,  af- 
flictions, which  came  unto  me  at  Antioch,  at  Iconium, 
at  L/ystra;  what  persecutions  I  endured:  but  out  of 
them  all  the  Lord  delivered  me."  2  Tim.  ch.  iii.  10,  11. 

I  apprehend  that  to  this  point,  as  far  as  the  testimony 
of  St.  Paul  is  credited,  the  evidence  from  his  letters  is 
complete  and  full.  It  appears  under  every  form  in 
which  it  could  appear,  by  occasional  allusions  and  by 
direct  assertions,  by  general  declarations  and  by  specific 
examples. 

VII.  St.  Paul  in  these  letters  asserts,  in  positive  and 
unequivocal  terms,  his  performance  of  miracles  strictly 
and  properly  so  called. 

''  He  therefore  that  ministereth  to  you  the  Spirit, 
and  worketh  miracles  (evepyojv  ^vm^etc)  among  you,  doth 
he  it  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of 
faith  ?"     Gal.  ch.  iii.  5. 

"  For  I  will  not  dare  to  speak  of  any  of  those  things 
which  Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me*,  to  make  the 
Gentiles  obedient,  by  word  and  deed,  through  mighty 

signs  and  wonders  (ey  dwafxei   arjuenov  Kai  TEparojv),    by  the 

power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  so  that  from  Jerusalem,  and 
round  about  unto  Illyricum,  I  have  fully  preached  the 
Gospel  of  Christ."     Rom.  ch.  xv.  18,  19. 

"  Truly  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought  among 

*  i.  e.  "  I  will  speak  of  nothing  but  what  Christ  hath  wrought 
by  me  ;''  or  as  Grotius  interprets  it,  "  Christ  hath  wrought  so  great 
things  by  me,  that  I  will  not  dare  to  say  what  he  hath  not  wrought." 
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you  in  all  patience,  in  signs  and  wonders,  and  mighty 

deeds,"  (ey  arnjisioic  Kai  repaffi  /cai  dvvafxeai.)  *  2  Cor.ch.  xii.  1^« 

These  words,  signs,  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds, 
{arjfieia,  icat  repara,  Kai  ^urajuet?)  are  the  specific  appropriate 
terms  throughout  the  New  Testament,  employed  when 
public  sensible  miracles  are  intended  to  be  expressed. 
This  will  appear  by  consulting,  amongst  other  places, 
the  texts  referred  to  in  the  notet;  and  it  cannot  be 
known  that  they  are  ever  employed  to  express  any 
things  else. 

Secondly,  these  words  not  only  denote  miracles  as 
opposed  to  natural  effects,  but  they  denote  visible,  and 
what  may  be  called  external,  miracles,  as  distinguished, 

First,  from  inspif-ation.  If  St.  Paul  had  meant  to 
refer  only  to  secret  illuminations  of  his  understanding, 
or  secret  influences  upon  his  will  or  affections,  he  could 

*  To  these  may  be  added  the  following;  indirect  allusions,  which, 
though  if  they  had  stood  alone,  i.  e.  without  plainer  texts  in  the 
same  writings,  they  might  have  been  accounted  dubious ;  yet,  wlien 
considered  in  conjunction  m  ith  the  passages  already  cited,  can  hardly 
receive  any  other  interpretation  than  that  which  we  give  them. 

''  My  speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of 
men's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power  :  that 
your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of 
God."     1  Cor.  ch.  ii.  4 — 6. 

"  The  Gospel,  whereof  I  was  made  a  minister,  according  to  the 
gift  of  the  grace  of  God,  given  unto  me  by  the  etfectual  working  of 
his  power."     Ephes.  ch.  iii.  7. 

"  For  he  that  wrought  effectually  in  Peter  to  the  apostleship  of 
the  circumcision,  the  same  was  mighty  in  me  towards  the  Gentiles." 
Gal.  ch.  ii.  8. 

"  For  our  Gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only,  but  also  in 
power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance."  1  Thess. 
ch.  i.  5. 

t  Mark,  xvi.  20.  Luke,  xxiii.  8.  John,  ii.  11 — 23;  iii.  2;  iv. 
48—54;  xi.  49.  Acts,  ii.  22;  iv.  3  j  v.  12;  vi.  8;  vii.  16;  xiv.3; 
XV.  12.     Heb.  ii.  4. 
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not,  with  truth,  have  represented  them  as  "  signs  and 
wonders  wrought  by  him,"  of  "  signs  and  wonders  and 
mighty  deeds  wrought  amongst  them." 

Secondly,  from  visions.  These  would  not,  by  any 
means,  satisfy  the  force  of  the  terms,  **  signs,  wonders, 
and  mighty  deeds ;"  still  less  could  they  be  said  to  be 
**  wrought  by  him,"  or,  "  wrought  amongst  them  :"  nor 
are  these  terms  and  expressions  any  where  applied  to 
visions.  When  our  author  alludes  to  the  supernatural 
communications  which  he  had  received,  either  by 
vision  or  otherwise,  he  uses  expressions  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  but  very  different  from  the 
words  which  we  have  quoted.  He  calls  them  revelations, 
but  never  signs,  wonders,  or  mighty  deeds.  "  I  will 
come,"  says  he,  "  to  visions  and  revelations  of  the 
Lord  ;"  and  then  proceeds  to  describe  a  particular  in- 
stance, and  afterwards  adds,  **  lest  I  should  be  exalted 
above  measure  through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations, 
there  was  given  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh." 

Upon  the  whole,  the  matter  admits  of  no  softening 
qualification,  or  ambiguity  whatever.  If  St.  Paul  did 
not  work  actual,  sensible,  public  miracles,  he  has  know- 
ingly, in  these  letters,  borne  his  testimony  to  a  false- 
hood. I  need  not  add,  that,  in  two  also  of  the  quota- 
tions, he  has  advanced  his  assertion  in  the  face  of  those 
persons  amongst  whom  he  declares  the  miracles  to  have 
been  wrought. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
described  various  particular  miracles  wrought  by  St. 
Paul,  which  in  their  nature  answer  to  the  terms  and 
expressions  which  we  have  seen  to  be  used  by  St.  Paul 
himself. 

Here  then  we  have  a  man  of  liberal  attainments,  and 
in  other  points  of  sound  judgement,  who  had  addicted 
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his  life  to  the  service  of  the  GospeJ.  We  see  him,  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  purpose,  travelling  from  country 
to  country,  enduring  every  species  of  hardship,  en- 
countering every  extremity  of  danger,  assaulted  by  the 
populace,  punished  by  the  magistrates,  scourged,  beat, 
stoned,  left  for  dead  ;  expecting,  wherever  he  came,  a 
renewal  of  the  same  treatment,  and  the  same  dangers, 
yet,  when  driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in  the  next ; 
spending  his  whole  time  in  the  employment,  sacrificing 
to  it  his  pleasures,  his  ease,  his  safety ;  persisting  in  this 
course  to  old  age,  unaltered  by  the  experience  of  per- 
verseness,  ingratitude,  prejudice,  desertion  ;  unsubdued 
by  anxiety,  want,  labour,  persecutions ;  unwearied  by 
long  confinement,  undismayed  by  the  prospect  of  death. 
Such  was  St.  Paul.  We  have  his  letters  in  our  hands  ; 
we  have  also  a  history  purporting  to  be  written  by  one 
of  his  fellow-travellers,  and  appearing,  by  a  comparison 
with  these  letters,  certainly  to  have  been  written  by 
some  person  well  acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  his 
life.  From  the  letters,  as  well  as  from  the  history,  we 
gather  not  only  the  account  which  we  have  stated  of 
him,  but  that  he  was  one  out  of  many  who  acted  and 
suflPered  in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  of  those  who 
did  so,  several  had  been  the  companions  of  Christ's 
ministry,  the  ocular  witnesses,  or  pretending  to  be  such, 
of  his  miracles,  and  of  his  resurrection.  We  moreover 
find  this  same  person  referring  in  his  letters  to  his  super- 
natural conversion,  the  particulars  and  accompanying 
circumstances  of  which  are  related  in  the  history,  and 
which  accompanying  circumstances,  if  all  or  any  of  them 
be  true,  render  it  impossible  to  have  been  a  delusion. 
We  also  find  him  positively,  and  in  appropriated  terms, 
asserting  that  he  himself  worked  miracles,  strictly  and 
properly  so  called,  in  support  of  the  mission  which  he 
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executed ;  the  history,  meanwhile,  recording  various 
passages  of  his  minivStry,  which  come  up  to  the  extent 
of  this  assertion.  The  question  is,  whether  falsehood 
was  ever  attested  by  evidence  like  this.  Falsehoods, 
we  know,  have  found  their  way  into  reports,  into  tra- 
dition, into  books ;  but  is  an  example  to  be  met  with, 
of  a  man  voluntarily  undertaking  a  life  of  want  and 
pain,  of  incessant  fatigue,  of  continual  peril ;  sub- 
mitting to  the  loss  of  his  home  and  country,  to  stripes 
•and  stoning,  to  tedious  imprisonment,  and  the  constant 
expectation  of  a  violent  death,  for  the  sake  of  carrying 
about  a  story  of  what  was  false,  and  of  what,  if  false, 
he  must  have  known  to  be  so  ? 
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The  fair  way  of  conducting  a  dispute  is  to  exhibit 
one  by  one  the  arguments  of  your  opponent,  and  with 
each  argument  the  precise  and  specific  answer  you  are 
able  to  give  it.  If  this  method  be  not  so  common,  nor 
found  so  convenient,  as  might  be  expected,  the  reason 
is,  because  it  suits  not  always  with  the  designs  of  a 
writer,  which  are  no  more  perhaps  than  to  make  a  hook; 
to  confound  some  arguments,  and  to  keep  others  out  of 
sight ;  to  leave  what  is  called  an  impression  upon  the 
reader,  without  any  care  to  inform  him  of  the  proofs  or 
principles  by  which  his  opinion  should  be  governed. 
With  such  views  it  may  be  consistent  to  despatch  ob- 
jections, by  observing  of  some  **  that  they  are  old,"  and 
therefore,  like  certain  drugs,  have  lost,  we  may  suppose, 
their  strength  ;  of  others,  that  "  they  have  long  since 
received  an  answer ;"  which  implies,  to  be  sure,  a  con- 
futation :  to  attack  straggling  remarks,  and  decline  the 
main  reasoning,  as  "  mere  declamation ;"  to  pass  by 
one  passage  because  it  is  **  long-winded,"  another  be- 
cause the  answerer  **  has  neither  leisure  nor  inclination 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  it ;"  to  produce  extracts 
and  quotations,  which,  taken  alone,  imperfectly,  if  at 
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all,  express  their  author's  meaning  ;  to  dismiss  a  stub- 
born difficulty  with  a  *'  reference,"  which  ten  to  one 
the  reader  never  Jooks  at :  and,  lastly,  in  order  to  give 
the  whole  a  certain  fashionable  air  of  candour  and  mo- 
deration, to  make  a  concession*  or  two  which  nobody 
thanks  him  for,  or  yield  up  a  few  points  which  it  is  no 
longer  any  credit  to  maintain. 

How  far  the  writer  with  whom  we  have  to  do  is  con- 
cerned in  this  description,  his  readers  will  judge ;  he 
shall  receive,  however,  from  us  that  justice  which  he 
has  not  shown  the  author  of  the  "  Considerations," 
to  have  his  arguments  fully  and  distinctly  stated  and 
examined. 

After  complaining,  as  is  usual  on  these  occasions,  of 
disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  ;  the  answerer  sets 
out  with  an  argument  which  comprises,  we  are  told,  in 
a  *'  narrow  compass,"  the  whole  merits  of  the  question 
betwixt  us ;  and  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this,  that  "  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  are  to  be 
ordained  teachers  in  the  church  should  be  sound  in  the 
faith,  and  consequently  that  they  should  give  to  those 
who  ordain  them  some  proof  and  assurance  that  they 
are  so,  and  that  the  method  of  this  proof  should  be 
settled  by  public  authority."  Now  the  perfection  of 
this  sort  of  reasoning  is,  that  it  comes  as  well  from 
the  mouth  of  the  pope's  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Bologna,  as  from  the  Clarendon  press. 
A  church  has  only,  with  our  author,  to  call  her  creed 
the  "  faithful  word,"  and  it  follows  from  Scripture  that 
"  we  must  hold  it  fast."  Her  dissatisfied  sons,  let  her 
only  denominate,  as  he  doest,   "  vain  talkers  and  de- 

*  Such  as^  that  ^'  if  people  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves,  no 
man  will  hurt  them,"  and  the  like.     Answer,  p.  45. 
t  Page  18. 
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ceivers,*'  and  St.  Paul  himself  commands  us  "  to  stop 
their  mouths."  Every  one  that  questions  or  opposes 
her  decisions  she  pronounces,  with  him,  a  heretic,  and 
**  a  man  that  is  a  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  ad- 
monition, reject."  In  like  manner,  calling  her  tenets 
**  sound  doctrine,"  or  taking  it  for  granted  that  they 
are  so  (which  the  conclave  at  Rome  can  do  as  well  as 
the  convocation  at  London),  and  "  soundness  in  the 
faith  being  a  necessary  qualification  in  a  Christian 
teacher,"  there  is  no  avoiding  the  conclusion,  that  every 
**  Christian  teacher"  (in,  and  out  of  the  church  too,  if 
you  can  catch  him,  **  soundness  in  the  faith"  being  alike 
"necessary"  in  all)  must  have  these  tenets  strapped 
about  his  neck  by  oaths  and  subscriptions.  An  argu- 
ment which  thus  fights  in  any  cause,  or  on  either  side, 
deserves  no  quarter.  I  have  said,  that  this  reasoning, 
and  these  applications  of  Scripture,  are  equally  com- 
petent to  the  defenders  of  popery — they  are  more  so. 
The  popes,  when  they  assumed  the  power  of  the  apostles, 
laid  claim  also  to  their  infallibility  ;  and  in  this  they 
were  consistent.  Protestant  churches  renounce  with 
all  their  might  this  infallibility,  whilst  they  apply  to 
themselves  every  expression  that  describes  it,  and  will 
not  part  with  a  jot  of  the  authority  which  is  built  upon 
it.  But  to  return  to  the  terms  of  the  argument — "  Is 
it  necessary  that  a  Christian  teacher  should  be  sound  in 
the  faith  ?" 

1.  Not  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten  to  which  the  test 
is  now  extended.     Nor, 

^.  If  it  were,  is  this  the  way  to  make  him  so  ;  there 
being  as  little  probability  that  the  determinations  of  a 
set  of  men  whose  good  fortune  had  advanced  them  to 
high  stations  in  the  church  should  be  right,  as  the  con- 
clusions of  private  inquirers.     Nor, 

3.  Were  they  actually  right,  is  it  possible  to  conceive 
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how  they  can,  upon  this  author's  principles,  produce  the 
effect  contended  for,  since  **  we  set  them  not  up  as  a 
rule  of  faith*  ;"  since  "they  do  not  decide  matters  for 
us,  nor  bind  them  upon  us ;"  since  "  they  tie  no  man 
up  from  altering  his  opinion,"  are  "  no  ways  incon- 
sistent with  the  right  of  private  judgement,"  are,  in  a 
word,  of  no  more  authority  than  an  old  sermon  ;  nor, 
consequently,  much  more  effectual,  either  for  the  pro- 
ducing or  securing  of  "  soundness  in  the  faith." 

The  answerer,  not  trusting  altogether  to  the  strength 
of  his  "  argument,"  endeavours  next  to  avail  himself  of 
a  "  concession"  which  he  has  gained,  he  imagines,  from 
his  adversary,  and  which  he  is  pleased  to  look  upon  "  as 
in  a  manner  giving  up  the  main  point."    Our  business, 
therefore,  will  be  to  show  what  this  concession,  as  he 
calls  it,  amounts  to,  and  wherein  it  differs  from  the 
"  main  point,"  the  requisition  of  subscription  to  esta- 
blished formularies.      It  is  objected  to  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  that  they  are  at  variance  with 
the  actual  opinions  both  of  the  governors  and  members 
of  that  church  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  men  who  most  faith- 
fully and  explicitly  maintain  these  articles  get  persecuted 
for  their  singularity,  excluded  from  orders,  driven  from 
universities,  and  are  compelled  to  preach  the  established 
religion  in  fields  and  conventicles.     Now  this  objection, 
which  must  cleave  to  every  fixed  formulary,  might,  we 
conceive,  be  removed  if  a  test  was  substituted,  supposing 
any  test  to  be  insisted  upon,  which  could  adapt  itself  to 
the  opinions,  and  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of 
each  succeeding  age.     This,  in  some  measure,  would  be 
the  case,  if  the  governors  of  the  church  for  the  time 
being  were  authorized  to  receive  from  candidates  for 
orders,  declarations  of  their  religious  principles  in  their 

*  Pages  10,  11,  13,  29. 
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own  words,  and  allowed,  at  their  discretion,  to  admit 
them  into  the  ministry.  Bishops  being  taken  out  of  the 
lump  of  the  community  will  generally  be  of  the  same 
leaven,  and  partake  both  of  the  opinions  and  moderation 
of  the  times  they  live  in.  This  is  the  most  that  can  be 
made  of  the  concession  ;  and  how  this  gives  up  the  "  main 
point,"  or  indeed  any  thing,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  Answer  attacks  the  account 
which  the  Considerations  have  given  of  the  *'  rise"  and 
"  progress"  of  the  custom  in  question  ;  "  the  reverse  of 
which,"  the  answerer  tells  us,  "  is  the  truth,"  and  by  way 
of  proof  gives  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  which,  so 
far  from  being  the  "  reverse,"  is  in  effect,  or  very  nearly, 
the  same. 

The  reader  shall  see  the  two  accounts  side  by  side,  and 
is  desired  to  judge  whether  the  author  of  the  Considera- 
tions, so  far  from  being  confuted  in  this  point,  is  even 
contradicted. 


"  The  protestants,  aware 
how  greatly  they  were  misre- 
presented and  abused,  began 
to  think  it  necessary  to  repel 
the  various  calumnies  that  had 
been  cast  upon  them,  by  set- 
ting forth  some  public  Con- 
stitutions or  Confessions,  as  a 
declaration  of  their  faith  and 
worship.  And  to  make  such 
declaration  still  more  authentic, 
they  likewise  engaged  them- 
selves in  a  mutual  bond  of  con- 
formity to  all  these  constitu- 
tions."   Considerations,  page  6. 


"  As  some  who  set  up  for 
reformers  had  broached  many 
erroneous  and  pestilent  doc- 
trines ',  the  Lutherans  first,  and 
after  their  example,  other  pro- 
testant  churches,  thought  fit  to 
draw  up  Confessions  of  Faith. 
And  this  they  did,  partly  to 
acquit  themselves  of  the  scan- 
dal of  abetting  wild  and  sedi- 
tious enthusiasts,  and  declaring 
what  were  their  real  doctrines; 
partly"  (observe  how  tenderly 
this  is  introduced)  *'  to  prevent 
such  enthusiasts  on  the  one 
hand,  and  popish  emissaries  on 
the  other,  from  intruding  them- 
selves into  the  ministry."  An- 
swer, pages  6,  7. 
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Now  were  the  ''origin"  of  a  custom  of  more  con 
sequence  than  it  is  to  a  question  concerning  the  *'  pro- 
priety" of  it,  can  any  one  doubt,  who  credits  even  the 
answerer's  own  account,  but  that  the  motive  assigned 
in  the  Considerations  both  did  exist,  and  was  the  prin- 
cipal motive  ?  There  is  one  account,  indeed,  of  the 
"  origin"  of  this  custom,  which,  were  it  true,  would 
directly  concern  the  question.  "  This  practice,"  our 
author  tells  us  in  another  part  of  his  Answer*,  *'  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  apostles  themselves."  I  care 
not  what  '*  is  said."  It  is  impossible  that  the  practice 
complained  of,  the  imposition  of  articles  of  faith  by 
"  fallible"  men,  could  originate  from  the  ''  apostles,*' 
who,  under  the  direction  by  which  they  acted,  were 
*'inf\illiblet." 

But  this  practice,  from  whatever  ''  root  of  bitter- 

*Page  19. 

f  How  a  creed  is  to  be  made,  as  the  Considerations  recommend,  in 
which  all  parties  shall  agree,  our  author  cannot  understand.  I  will 
tell  him  how;  by  adhering  to  Scripture  terms:  and  this  will  suit  the 
best  idea  of  a  Creed  (a  summary  or  compendium  of  a  larger  volume), 
and  the  only  fair  purpose  of  one,  instruction. 

It  is  observed  in  the  Considerations,  that  the  multiplicity  of  the 
propositions  contained  in  the  thirty-nine  Articles  is  alone  sufficient 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  that  consent  which  the  Church  supposes 
and  requires. — Now,  what  would  any  man  guess  is  the  answer  to 
this  ?  Why,  ^'  that  there  are  no  less  than  three  propesitions  in  the 
very  first  verse  of  St.  John's  Gospel."  Had  there  been  "three 
thousand,"  it  would  have  been  nothing  to  the  purpose :  where  pro- 
positions are  received  upon  the  authority  of  the  proposer,  it  matters 
not  how  many  of  them  there  are ;  the  doubt  is  not  increased  with 
the  number ;  the  same  reason  which  establishes  one  establishes  all. 
But  is  this  the  case  with  a  system  of  propositions  which  derives  no 
evidence  from  the  proposer  ?  which  must  each  stand  upon  its  own 
separate  and  intrinsic  proof? — We  thought  it  necessary  to  oppose 
note  to  note  in  the  place  in  which  we  found  it ;  though  neither  here 
nor  in  the  Answer  is  it  much  connected  with  the  text. 
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ness"  it  sprung,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes,  we 
assert,  of  the  divisions  and  distresses  which  we  read  of 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  The  matter  of  fact  our  author 
does  not,  because  he  cannot,  deny.  He  rather  chooses 
to  insinuate  that  "  such  divisions  and  disturbances  were 
not  owing  to  the  governors  of  the  church,  but  to  the 
perverse  disputings  of  heretics  and  schismatics."  He 
must  know  that  there  is  oppression  as  well  as  resistance, 
provocation  as  well  as  resentment,  abuse  of  power  as  well 
as  opposition  to  it :  and  it  is  too  much  to  take  for  granted, 
without  one  syllable  of  proof,  that  those  in  possession 
of  power  have  been  always  in  the  right,  and  those  w^ho 
withstood  them  in  the  wrong.  "  Divisions"  and  ''  dis- 
turbances" have  in  fact,  and  in  all  ages,  arisen  on  this 
account ;  and  it  is  a  poor  shift  to  say,  because  it  may 
always  be  said,  that  such  only  are  chargeable  with  these 
mischiefs  as  refused  to  submit  to  whatever  their  supe- 
riors thought  proper  to  impose*. 

Nor  is  it  much  better  when  he  tells  us,  **  that  these 
subtleties  of  metaphysical  debate  which  we  complain 
of  in  our  Articles,  were  introduced  by  the  several 
heretics  of  those  times ;"  especially  as  it  is  evident 
that  whoever  first  introduced,  it  is  the  governors  of 
the  church  who  still  continue  them. 

But  our  author  cannot  conceive  what  all  this,  as  re- 

*  The  following  sentiment  of  our  author  is  too  curious  to  be 
omitted :  "  Possibly  too  he  (the  author  of  the  Considerations)  may 
think  that  insurrections  and  rebellions  in  the  state  are  not  owing  to 
the  unruliness  of  factious  subjects,  but  to  kings  and  rulers ;  but 
most  reasonable  men,  I  believe,  will  think  otherwise." — A  common 
reader  may  think  this  observation  of  the  answerer  a  little  beside  the 
question.  But  the  answerer  may  say,  with  Cicero  and  Dr.  King, 
"  Suscepto  negotio,  majus  mihi  quiddam  proposui,  in  quo  meam  in 
rempublicam  voluntatem  populus  perspicere  posset." — Motto  to  Dr, 
K*s.  Oration  in  1749. 

VOL.  II.  K  K 
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lating  to  "  creeds"  only  and  **  confessions,"  to  the 
**  terms  of  communion"  rather  than  of  admission  into 
the  ministry,  is  to  the  purpose.  Will  he  then  give 
up  "  creeds"  and  "  confessions  ?"  or  will  his  church 
thank  him  for  it  if  he  does  ?  a  church  which,  by  trans- 
fusing the  substance  of  her  Articles  into  the  form  of  her 
public  worship,  has  in  effect  made  the  *'  terms  of  com- 
munion" and  of  admission  into  the  ministry  the  same. 
This  question,  like  every  other,  however  naked  you  may 
strip  it  by  abstraction,  must  always  be  considered  with 
a  reference  to  the  practice  you  wish  to  reform. 

The  author  of  the  Considerations  contends  very 
properly,  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  a  Christian 
owes  to  his  Master,  **  to  keep  his  mind  open  and  un- 
biassed" in  religious  inquiries.  Can  a  man  be  said  to 
do  this,  who  must  bring  himself  to  assent  to  opinions 
proposed  by  another?  who  enters  into  a  profession 
where  both  his  subsistence  and  success  depend  upon 
his  continuance  in  a  particular  persuasion  ?  In  answer 
to  this  we  are  informed,  that  these  Articles  are  no 
"  rule  of  faith"  (what !  not  to  those  who  subscribe 
them  ?) ;  that  "  the  church  deprives  no  man  of  his 
right  of  private  judgement"  (she  cannot — she  hangs, 
however,  a  dead  weight  upon  it)  ;  that  it  is  a  *^  very 
unfair  state  of  the  case,  to  call  subscription  a  declara- 
tion of  our  full  and  final  persuasion  in  matters  of 
faith ;"  though  if  it  be  not  a  '*  full"  persuasion,  what 
is  it  ?  and  ten  to  one  it  will  be  *'  final,"  when  such 
consequences  attend  a  change.  That  "  no  man  is 
hereby  tied  up  from  impartially  examining  the  word 
of  God,"  i.  e,  with  the  "  impartiality"  of  a  man  who 
must  "  eat"  or  "  starve,"  according  as  the  examination 
turns  out ;  an  **  impartiality"  so  suspected,  that  a  court 
of  justice  would  not  receive  his  evidence  under  half  of 
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the  same  influence :  "  nor  from  altering  his  opinion  if 
he  finds  reason  so  to  do ;"  which  few,  I  conceive,  will 
"  find,"  when  the  alteration  must  cost  them  so  dear. 
If  one  could  give  credit  to  our  author  in  what  he  says 
here  and  in  some  other  passages  of  his  Answer,  one 
would  suppose  that,  in  his  judgement  at  least,  subscrip- 
tion restrained  no  man  from  adopting  what  opinion  he 
pleased,  provided  "  he  does  not  think  himself  bound 
openly  to  maintain  it :"  that  *'  men  may  retain  their 
preferments,  if  they  will  but  keep  their  opinions  to 
themselves."  If  this  be  what  the  church  of  England 
means,  let  her  say  so.  This  is  indeed  what  our  author 
admits  here,  and  yet,  from  the  outcry  he  has  afterwards 
raised  against  all  who  continue  in  the  church  whilst 
they  dissent  from  her  Articles,  one  would  not  suppose 
there  was  a  pardon  left  for  those,  who  "  keep  even  to 
themselves  an  opinion"  inconsistent  with  any  one  pro- 
position they  have  subscribed.  The  fact  is,  the  gentle- 
man has  either  shifted  his  opinion  in  the  course  of 
writing  the  Answer,  or  had  put  down  these  assertions, 
not  expecting  that  he  should  have  occasion  afterwards 
to  contradict  them. 

It  seemed  to  add  strength  to  this  objection,  that  the 
judgement  of  most  thinking  men  being  in  a  progressive 
state,  their  opinions  of  course  must  many  of  them 
change ;  the  evil  and  iniquity  of  which  the  answerer 
sets  forth  with  great  pleasantry,  but  has  forgot  at  the 
same  time  to  give  us  any  remedy  for  the  misfortune, 
except  the  old  woman's  receipt,  to  leave  off  thinking  for 
fear  of  thinking  wrong. 

But  our  church  *'  preaches,"  it  seems,  ''  no  other 
Gospel  than  that  which  she  received,"  nor  "propounds 
any  other  Articles  for  Gospel,"  nor  "  fixes  any  standards 
or  criterions  of  faith,  separate  from  this  Gospel :  and  ::o 
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she  herself  fully  declares  ;"  and  we  are  to  take  her 
"  word"  for  it,  when  the  very  complaint  is,  that  she  has 
never  "  acted"  up  to  this  declaration,  but  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  it.  When  she  puts  forth  a  system  of  pro- 
positions conceived  in  a  new  dialect,  and  in  unscriptural 
terms ;  when  she  ascribes  to  these  the  same  evidence  and 
certainty  as  to  Scripture  itself,  or  decrees  and  acts  as  if 
they  were  equally  evident  and  certain  ;  she  incurs,  we 
apprehend,  the  charge  which  these  expressions  imply. 
She  claims  indeed  *'  authority  in  controversies  of  faith," 
but  *'  only  so  far,"  says  her  apologist,  as  "  to  judge  for 
herself  what  should  be  her  own  terms  of  communion, 
and  what  qualifications  she  shall  require  in  her  own 
ministers."  All  which,  in  plainer  English,  comes  to 
this  ;  that  two  or  three  men,  betwixt  two  and  three  cen- 
turies ago,  fixed  a  multitude  of  obscure  and  dubious 
propositions,  which  many  millions  after  must  bring  them- 
selves to  believe,  before  they  be  permitted  to  share  in 
the  provision  which  the  state  has  made  (and  to  which  all 
of  every  sect  contribute")  for  regular  opportunities  of 
public  worship,  and  the  giving  and  receiving  of  public 
instruction.  And  this  our  author  calls  the  magistrate's 
** judging  for  himself*,"  and  exercising  the  "same 
right  as  all  other  persons  have  to  judge  for  themselves." 
For  the  reasonableness  of  it,  however,  he  has  nothing  to 
offer,  but  that  it  *'  is  no  more  than  what  other  churches, 
popish"  too,  to  strengthen  the  argument,  *'  as  well  as 
protestant,"  have  done  before.  He  might  have  added, 
seeing  **  custom"  is  to  determine  the  matter,  that  it  had 
been  "  customary"  too  from  early  ages  for  Christians 
to  anathematize  and  burn  each  other  for  difference  of 
opinion  in  some  points  of  faith,  and  for  difference  of 
practice  in  some  points  of  ceremony. 

*  Page  26. 
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We  now  accomj^any  the  learned  answerer  to  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  the  '*  main  question,"  and  which  he  is 
so  much  '*  puzzled  to  keep  in  sight."     The  argument* 
in  favour  of  subscription,  and  the  arbitrary  exclusion  of 
men  from  the  church  or  ministry,  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  a  society  and  the  rights  incidental  to  society,  our 
author  resigns  to  its  fate,  and  to  the  answer  which  has 
been  given  it  in  the  Considerations.   He  contends  only, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  in  admitting  the  eunuch 
and  the  centurion  upon  a  general  profession  of  their 
faith  in  Christ,  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  of  sub- 
scription," as  they  were  admitted,  not  into  the  ministry, 
but  only  the  communion  of  the  church.     Now,  in  the 
first  place,  suppose  the  eunuch  or  centurion  had  taken 
upon  them,  as  probably  they  did,  to  teach  Christianity, 
would  they  have  been  inhibited  by  the  apostles  as  not 
having  given  sufficient   "proof  or  assurance   of  their 
soundness  in  the  faith  ?"  And  if  not,  what  becomes  of  the 
necessity  of  such  **  assurances  from  a  Christian  teacher?" 
In  the  second  place,  suppose  you  consider  the  church 
as  one  society,  and  its  teachers  as  another,  is  it  probable 
that  those  who  were  so  tender  in  keeping  any  one  out 
of  the  first,  would  have  thought  the  argument  we  were 
encountering,  or  any  thing  else,  a  pretence  for  a  right 
of  arbitrary  exclusion  from  the  latter?     The  case  of 
Cornelius,  says  our  author,   is  *'  extraordinary ;  while 
St.  Peter  was  preaching  to  him,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell 
upon  all  them  which  heard  the  word."    And  is  not  this 
author  ashamed  to  own,  that  any  are  excluded  from  the 
communion,  or  even  ministry,  of  the  church,  who  would 
have  been  entitled  by  their  faith  *'  to  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost?" 

*  What  would  any  man  in  his  wits  think  of  this  argument,  if  upon 
the  strength  of  it  they  were  to  make  a  law,  that  none  but  red-haired 
people  should  be  admitted  into  orders,  or  even  into  churches? 
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The  answerer  in  the  next  paragraph  acknowledges, 
that  to  admit  converts  into  the  church  upon  this  one 
article  of  faith,  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  was  indeed  the 
practice  of  the  apostles*;  but  then  he  tells  us,  what 
must  sound  a  little  odd  to  a  Christian  ear,  and  comes 
the  more  awkwardly  from  this  author,  whom,  if  you  turn 
over  a  page,  you  will  find  quoting  the  ''  practice  of  the 
apostles"  with  a  vengeance:  he  tells  us,  I  say,  *'that 
no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  t."  Now  with  regard  to  the  *'  practice  of  the 
apostles,"  and  the  application  of  it  to  ourselves,  the 
case  seems  to  be  this  (the  very  reverse,  observe,  of  our 
author's  rule),  that  we  are  always  bound  not  "to  go 
beyond"  the  precedent,  though,  for  want  of  the  same 
authority,  we  may  not  always  "advance  up  to  it."  It 
surely  at  least  becomes  us  to  be  cautious  of  "proceed- 
ing," where  they,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  commission, 
thought  proper  to  "  stop." 

It  is  alleged  in  the  Considerations,  that  annexing 
emoluments  to  the  profession  of  particular  opinions  is 
a  strong  and  dangerous  inducement  to  prevarication  ; 
and  the  danger  is  the  greater,  as  prevarication  in  one 
instance  has  a  tendency  to  relax  the  most  sacred  obliga- 

*  Although  the  question,  whether  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah,  be  not  the  only  necessary  article  of  faith,  is  a  question  in 
which  we  have  no  concern  ;  our  author,  with  the  best  inclination  in 
the  world,  not  being  able  to  fix  such  an  opinion  upon  us ;  yet  I  can- 
not help  observing,  that  he  has  put  two  of  the  oddest  constructions 
upon  the  terms  of  the  propositions  that  ever  entered  into  the  fancy  of 
man  to  conceive.  One  is,  which  you  may  be  sure  he  intends  for  his 
adversaries,  "  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe  Jesus  to  be  a  true  pro- 
phet, yet  not  necessary  to  believe  one  doctrine  that  he  has  taught," 
Page  1 6.  The  other,  which  he  means  for  himself,  is,  that  "  by 
the  Messiah  we  are  to  understand  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
anointed,  and  sent  by  the  Father  to  make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world." 

tPage  16. 
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tions,  and  make  way  for  perfidy  in  every  other.  But 
**  this," it  seems,  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question*." 
Why,  it  is  the  very  question,  Whether  the  magistrate 
ought  to  confine  the  provision  he  makes  for  religion  to 
those  who  assent,  or  declare  their  assent,  to  a  particular 
system  of  controverted  divinity  ;  and  this  is  one  direct 
objection  against  it.  But  **  must  the  magistrate,  then," 
exclaims  our  alarmed  adversary,  **  establish  no  tithes, 
no  rich  benefices,  no  dignities,  or  bishoprics  ?"  As  many 
as  he  pleases,  only  let  him  not  convert  them  into  snares 
and  traps  by  idle  and  unnecessary  conditions.  "  But 
must  he  admit  all  persons  indiscriminately  to  these  ad- 
vantages ?"  The  author  of  the  Considerations  has  told 
him,  that  he  may  require  conformity  to  the  liturgy,  rites, 
and  offices  he  shall  prescribe :  he  may  trust  his  officers 
with  a  discretion  as  to  the  religious  principles  of  candi- 
dates for  orders,  similar  to  what  they  now  exercise  with 
regard  to  their  qualifications  :  he  may  censure  extrava- 
gant preaching  when  it  '*  appears  ;"  precautions  surely 
sufficient  either  to  keep  the  *'  wildest  sectaries"  out  of 
the  church,  or  prevent  their  doing  any  mischief  if  they 
get  in.  The  exclusion  of  papists  is  a  separate  consi- 
deration. The  laws  against  popery,  as  far  as  they  are 
justifiable,  proceed  upon  principles  with  which  the  au- 
thor of  the  Considerations  has  nothing  to  do.  Where, 
from  the  particular  circumstances  of  a  country,  attach- 
ments and  dispositions  hostile  and  dangerous  to  the  state 
are  accidentally  or  otherwise  connected  with  certain 
opinions  in  religion,  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  encum- 
brances and  restraints  upon  the  profession  or  propagation 
of  such  opinions.  Where  a  great  part  of  any  sect  or  re- 
ligious order  of  men  are  enemies  to  the  constitution,  and 

*  Pages  19,  20. 
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you  have  no  way  of  distinguishing  those  who  are  not 
so,  it  is  right  perhaps  to  fence  the  whole  order  out  of 
your  civil  and  religious  establishment :  it  is  the  right  at 
least  of  self-defence,  and  of  extreme  necessity.  But 
even  this  is  not  on  account  of  the  religious  opinions 
themselves,  but  as  they  are  probable  marks,  and  the  only 
marks  you  have,  of  designs  and  principles  which  it  is 
necessary  to  disarm.  I  would  observe,  however,  that 
in  proportion  as  this  connexion  between  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious principles  of  the  papists  is  dissolved,  in  the  same 
proportion  ought  the  state  to  mitigate  the  hardships 
and  relax  the  restraints  to  which  they  are  made  subject. 

If  we  complain  of  severities,  of  pains  and  penalties, 
the  answerer  cannot  discover  "  whom  or  what  we  mean :' 
and  lest  his  reader  should,  by  a  figure  extremely  well 
known  in  the  craft  of  controversy,  he  proposes  a  string 
of  questions  in  the  person  of  his  adversary,  to  which  he 
gives  his  own  peremptory  and  definitive  no  ^.  We  will 
take  a  method,  not  altogether  so  compendious,  but,  we 
trust,  somewhat  more  satisfactory.  We  will  repeat  the 
same  questions,  and  let  the  church  and  state  answer  for 
themselves.     First  then, 

*'  Does  our  church  or  our  government  inflict  any 
corporeal  punishment,  or  levy  apy  fines  or  penalties  on 
those  who  will  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  her  com- 
munion ?" — *'  Be  it  enacted,  that  all  and  every  person 
or  persons  that  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  receive  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  yet,  after  such  neglect 
or  refusal,  shall  execute  any  office  or  offices,  civil  or 
military,  after  the  times  be  expired  wherein  he  or  they 
ought  to  have  taken  the  same,  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  besides  the  loss  of  the  office,  forfeit  the  sum  of 

*  Page  21. 
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five  hundred  pounds*."  Stat.  25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  Now, 
although  starving  be  no  "  corporeal  punishment,"  nor 
the  loss  of  all  a  man  has  a  "  fine,"  or  **  penalty,"  yet 
depriving  men  of  the  common  benefits  of  society,  and 
rights  even  of  lay  subjects,  because  "  they  will  not 
comply  with  the  terms  of  church  communion,"  is  a 
''  severity,"  that  might  have  deserved  from  our  author 
some  other  apology  besides  the  mere  suppression  of  the 
fact. 

2.  *'  Doth  it  deny  them  the  right  or  privilege  of 
worshipping  God  in  their  own  way  ?" — '*  Whoever  shall 
take  upon  him  to  preach  or  teach  in  any  meeting,  as- 
sembly, or  conventicle,  and  shall  thereof  be  convicted, 
shall  forfeit  for  the  first  offence  twenty  pounds,  and  for 
every  other  offence  forty  pounds."  Stat.  22  Car.  II. 
c.  1. — •"  No  person  shall  presume  to  consecrate  or  ad- 
minister the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  before  he 
be  ordained  priest,  after  the  manner  of  the  church  of 
England,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  one  hundred  pounds  for 
every  such  offence."  Stat.  13  &  14  Car.  IL  c.  4.  These 
laws  are  in  full  force  against  all  who  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  39  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  except 
the  34th,  35th,  and  36th,  and  part  of  the  20th  Article. 

3.  "  Are  men  denied  the  liberty  of  free  debate  ?" — 
**  If  any  person,  having  been  educated  in,  or  at  any  time 
having  made  profession  of,  the  Christian  faith  within 
the  realm,  shall  by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or  ad- 
vised speaking,  deny  any  one  of  the  persons  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  to  be  God — he  shall  for  the  first  offence 
be  disabled  to  hold  any  office  or  employment,  or  any 
profit   appertaining    thereto ;   for  the  second  offence 

*  This  and  the  Corporation  Act,  an  otherwise  excellent  person 
calls  the  laws  which  secure  both  our  civil  and  religious  liberties. 
Blaclvstone's  Comni.  vol.  iv.  p,  432. 
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shall  be  disabled  to  prosecute  any  action  or  information 
in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  guardian  of  any 
child,  or  executor  or  administrator  of  any  person,  or 
capable  of  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  or  to  bear  any 
office  for  ever  within  this  realm,  and  shall  also  suffer 
imprisonment  for  the  space  of  three  years  from  the  time 
of  such  conviction."     Stat.  9  &  10  Will.  III.  c.  32. 

It  has  been  thought  to  detract  considerably  from  the 
pretended  use  of  these  subscriptions,  that  they  excluded 
none  but  the  conscientious ;  a  species  of  men  more 
wanted,  we  conceive,  than  formidable  to  any  religious 
establishment.  This  objection  applies  equally,  says  our 
answerer  *,  to  the  "  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy ;" 
and  so  far  as  it  does  apply,  it  ought  to  be  attended  to ; 
and  the  truth  is,  these  oaths  might  in  many  instances 
be  spared  without  either  danger  or  detriment  to  the 
community.  There  is,  however,  an  essential  difference 
between  the  two  cases :  a  scruple  concerning  the  oath 
of  allegiance  implies  principles  which  may  excite  to  acts 
of  hostility  against  the  state :  a  scruple  about  the  truth 
of  the  articles  implies  no  such  thingt. 

Our  author,  good  man,  *'  is  well  persuaded,  that  the 
generality  of  the  clergy,  when  they  offer  themselves  for 
ordination,  consider  seriously  what  office  they  take  upon 
them,  and  fiimly  believe  what  they  subscribe  to."  I 
am  persuaded  much  otherwise.  But  as  this  is  a  ''  fact," 
the  reader,  if  he  be  wise,  will  neither  take  the  answerer's 
word  for  it  nor  mine  ;  but  form  his  own  judgement  from 
his  own  observation.  Bishop  Burnet  complained  above 
60  years  ago,  that  "  the  greater  part,"  even  then,  *'  sub- 

*  Page  22. 

t  The  ansvrerer  might  have  found  a  parallel  below  in  some  other 
oaths,  which  he  does  not  care  to  speak  of,  viz.  the  case  of  college 
statutes,  page  34  of  the  Considerations. 
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scribed  the  Articles  without  ever  examining  them  *,  and 
others  did  it  because  they  must  do  it."  Is  it  probable, 
that  in  point  either  of  seriousness  or  orthodoxy,  the 
clergy  are  much  mended  since? 

The  pleas  offered  in  support  of  this  practice  of  sub- 
scription come  next  to  be  considered.  "  One  of  these 
is  drawn  from  the  sacred  writings  being  capable  of  such 
a  variety  of  senses,  that  men  of  widely  different  per- 
suasions shelter  themselves  under  the  same  forms  of 
expression."  Our  author,  after  quarrelling  with  this 
representation  of  the  plea,  gives  his  readers,  in  its  stead, 
a  long  quotation  from  the  archdeacon  of  Oxford's 
charge  t.  What  he  is  to  gain  by  the  change,  or  the 
quotation,  I  cannot  perceive,  as  the  same  first  query 
still  recurs,  "  Is  it  true,  that  the  Scriptures  are  in 
reality  so  differently  interpreted  in  points  of  real  con- 
sequence ?"  In  answer  to  which,  the  archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  we  are  told,  "  has  shown  that  points  of  real 
consequence  are  differently  interpreted,"  and  "  the 
plainest  texts  explained  away,"  and  has  "  instanced  in 
the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel."  The  plea,  we 
conceive,  is  not  much  indebted  to  the  archdeacon  of 
Oxford.  But  be  these  Scriptures  interpreted  as  they 
will,  each  man  has  still  a  right  to  interpret  them  for 
himself.  The  Church  of  Rome,  who  always  pushed 
her  conclusions  with  a  courage  and  consistency  unknown 
to  the  timid  patrons  of  protestant  imposition,  saw  im- 
mediately, that  as  the  laity  had  no  right  to  interpret 
the  Scriptures,  they  could  have  no  occasion  to  read 
them,  and  therefore  very  properly  locked  them  up  from 


*  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times — Conclusion. 
t  See  this  whole  Charge  answered  in  the  London  Chronicle,  by 
Priscilla.     The  Lord  hath  sold  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman  ! 
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the  intrusion  of  popular  curiosity.  Our  author  cites 
the  above-mentioned  query  from  the  Considerations  as 
the  first  query  which  would  lead  his  reader  to  expect  a 
second.  The  reader,  however,  may  seek  that  second 
for  himself,  the  answerer  is  not  obliged  to  produce  it — 
it  stands  thus :  Suppose  the  Scriptures  thus  variously 
interpreted,  does  subscription  mend  the  matter  ?  The 
reader  too  is  left  to  find  an  answer  for  himself. 

The  next,  the  strongest,  the  only  tolerable  plea  for 
subscription  is,  "  that  all  sorts  of  pestilent  heresies 
might  be  taught  from  the  pulpit,  if  no  such  restraint  as 
this  was  laid  upon  the  preacher*."  How  far  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  would  be  the  consequence  of  removing 
the  subscription,  and  by  what  other  means  it  might  be 
guarded  against,  has  been  hinted  already,  and  will  again 
be  considered  in  another  place.  We  will  here  only  take 
notice  of  one  particular  expedient  suggested  in  the 
Considerations,  and  which  has  often  indeed  elsewhere 
been  proposed,  namely,  "  that  the  church,  instead  of 
requiring  subscription  beforehand,  to  the  present,  or  to 
any  other  Articles  of  faith,  might  censure  her  clergy 
afterwards,  if  they  opposed  or  vilified  them  in  their 
preaching."  The  advantage  of  which  scheme  above  the 
present  is  manifest,  if  it  was  only  for  this  reason,  that 
you  distress  and  corrupt  thousands  now,  for  one  that 
you  would  ever  have  occasion  to  punish.  Our  author, 
nevertheless,  "  is  humbly  of  opinion  that  it  is  much 
better  to  take  proper  precautions  beforehand:"  he  must, 
with  all  his  "  humility,"  know  that  when  it  has  been 
proposed  to  take  proper  precautions  of  the  press,  by 
subjecting  authors  to  an  imprimatur  before  publication, 
instead  of  punishment  after  it ;  the  proposal  has  been 

*  Page  26. 
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resented,  as  an  open  attack  upon  the  rights  and  interests 
of  mankind.  The  common  sense  and  spirit  of  the  nation 
could  see  and  feel  this  distinction  and  the  importance 
of  it,  in  the  case  of  publishers  ;  and  why  preachers 
should  be  left  in  a  worse  situation,  is  not  very  easy 
to  say. 

The  example  of  the  Arminian  confession  is,  upon 
this  occasion,  recommended  by  the  author  of  the  Con- 
siderations ;  a  confession  which  was  compiled  for  the 
edification  and  instruction  of  the  members  of  that 
church,  without  peremptorily  insisting  upon  any  one's 
assent  to  it.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Arminian 
to  be  no  national  church — the  misfortune,  alas !  of 
Christianity  herself  in  her  purest  period ;  when  she 
was  under  the  government  of  the  apostles ;  without 
alliance  with  the  states  of  this  world ;  when  she  com- 
posed, nevertheless,  a  church  as  real,  we  conceive,  and 
as  respectable,  as  any  national  church  that  has  existed 
since. 

Our  author,  who  can  much  sooner  make  a  distinction 
than  see  one,  does  not  comprehend,  it  seems,  any  dif- 
ference between  confessions  of  faith  and  preaching,  as 
to  the  use  of  unscriptural  terms.  Did  a  preacher,  when 
he  had  finished  his  sermon,  call  upon  his  congregation 
to  subscribe  their  names  and  assent  to  it,  or  never  to 
come  more  within  the  doors  of  his  church  ;  there  would, 
indeed,  be  some  sort  of  resemblance  betwixt  the  two 
cases :  but  as  the  hearers  are  at  liberty  to  believe 
preachers  or  no,  as  they  see,  or  he  produces,  reasons  for 
what  he  says;  there  can  be  no  harm,  and  there  is  a 
manifest  utility,  in  trusting  him  with  the  liberty  of  ex- 
plaining his  own  meaning  in  his  own  terms. 

We  now  come,  and  with  the  tenderest  regret,  to  the 
case  of  those  who  continue  in  the  church  without  being 
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able  to  reconcile  to  their  belief  every  proposition  im- 
posed upon  them  by  subscription ;  over  whose  distress 
our  author  is  pleased  to  indulge  a  wanton  and  unge- 
nerous triumph.  They  had  presumed,  it  seems,  that  it 
Was  some  apology  for  their  conduct,  that  they  sincerely 
laboured  to  render  to  religion  their  best  services,  and 
thought  their  present  stations  the  fairest  opportunities 
of  performing  it.  This  may  not,  perhaps,  amount  to  a 
complete  vindication :  it  certainly  does  not  fully  satisfy 
even  their  own  scruples  :  else  where  would  be  the  cause 
of  complaint  ?  What  need  of  relief,  or  what  reason  for 
their  petitions  ?  It  might  have  been  enough,  however, 
to  have  exempted  them  from  being  absurdly  and  inde- 
cently compared  with  faithless  hypocrites,  with  Papists, 
and  Jesuits,  who,  for  other  purposes,  and  with  even 
opposite  designs,  are  supposed  to  creep  into  the  church 
through  the  same  door.  For  the  fullest  and  fairest 
representation  of  their  case,  I  refer  our  author  to  the 
excellent  Hoadly ;  or,  as  Hoadly  possibly  may  be  no 
book  in  our  author's  library,  will  it  provoke  his  **  raillery" 
to  ask,  what  he  thinks  might  be  the  consequence,  if  all 
were  at  once  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  church 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  her  doctrines  ?  Might  not 
the  church  lose,  what  she  can  ill  spare,  the  service  of 
many  able  and  industrious  ministers  ?  Would  those 
she  retained  be  such  as  acquiesced  in  her  decisions  from 
inquiry  and  conviction  ?  Would  not  many  or  most  of 
them  be  those  who  keep  out  of  the  way  of  religious 
scruples  by  lives  of  secularity  and  voluptuousness  ?  by 
mixing  with  the  crowd  in  the  most  eager  of  their  pur- 
suits after  pleasure  or  advantage  ?  One  word  with  the 
answerer  before  we  part  upon  this  head.  Whence  all 
this  great  inquisitiveness,  this  solicitude  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  person,  the  opinions,  and  associates  of  his  ad- 
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versary  ?  Whence  that  impertinent  wish  that  he  had 
been  "  more  explicit  in  particular  with  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?"  Is  it  out  of  a  pious  desire 
to  fasten  some  heresy,  or  the  imputation  of  it,  upon 
him?  Is  he  '*  called  out  of  the  clouds"  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames*? 

The  40th  page  of  the  Answer  introduces  a  paragraph 
of  considerable  length,  the  sum,  however,  and  substance 
of  which  is  this — that  if  subscription  to  articles  of  faith 
were  removed,  confusion  would  ensue  ;  the  people  would 
be  distracted  with  the  disputes  of  their  teachers,  and  the 
pulpits  filled  with  controversy  and  contradiction.  Upon 
this  ''  fact"  we  join  issue,  and  the  more  readily  as  this 
is  a  sort  of  reasoning  we  all  understand.  The  extent 
of  the  legislator's  right  may  be  an  abstruse  inquiry  ;  but 
whether  a  law  does  more  good  or  harm,  is  a  plain  ques- 
tion which  every  man  can  ask.  Now,  that  distressing 
many  of  the  clergy,  and  corrupting  others  ;  that  keeping 
out  of  churches  good  Christians  and  faithful  citizens ; 
that  making  parties  in  the  state,  by  giving  occasion  to 
sects  and  separations  in  religion  ;  that  these  are  incon- 
veniences, no  man  in  his  senses  will  deny.  The  question 
therefore  is,  what  advantage  do  you  find  in  the  opposite 

*  We  were  unwilling  to  decline  the  defence  of  the  persons  here 
described,  though  the  expression  in  the  Considerations  which  brought 
on  the  attack  manifestly  related  to  a  different  subject.  The  author 
of  the  Considerations  speaks  of  "  being  bound"  to  "  keep  up"  these 
forms  until  relieved  by  proper  authority ;  of  "  ministerially"  com- 
plying with  what  we  are  not  able  to  remove ;  alluding,  no  doubt,  to 
the  case  of  Church  Governors,  m  ho  are  the  instruments  of  imposing 
a  subscription  which  they  may  disapprove.  But  the  answerer,  taking 
it  for  granted,  that  "  ministerially  complying"  meant  the  compliance 
of  ministers,  i.  e.  of  clergymen  officiating  in  their  functions,  has,  by 
a  quibble,  or  a  blunder,  transferred  the  passage  to  a  sense  for  which 
it  was  not  intended. 
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scale  to  balance  these  inconveniences?  The  simple 
advantage  pretended  is,  that  you  hereby  prevent 
*' wrangling"  and  contention  in  the  pulpit.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  I  observe  that  allowing  this  evil  to  be  as 
grievous  and  as  certain  as  you  please,  the  most  that  can 
be  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  it  is,  to  enjoin  your 
preachers,  as  to  such  points,  silence  and  neutrality. 
In  the  next  place,  I  am  convinced  that  the  danger  is 
greatly  magnified.  We  hear  little  of  these  points  at 
present  in  our  churches  and  public  teaching,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  leaving  them  at  large  would  elevate 
them  into  more  importance,  or  make  it  more  worth  men's 
while  to  quarrel  about  them.  They  would  sleep  in  the 
same  grave  with  many  other  questions,  of  equal  im- 
portance with  themselves,  or  sink  back  into  their  proper 
place,  into  topics  of  speculation,  or  matters  of  debate 
from  the  press.  None  but  men  of  some  reflection  would 
be  forward  to  engage  in  such  subjects,  and  the  least 
reflection  would  teach  a  man  that  preaching  is  not  the 
proper  vehicle  of  controversy.  Even  at  present,  says 
our  author,  "  we  speak  and  write  what  we  please  with 
impunity."  And  where  is  the  mischief?  or  what  worse 
could  ensue  if  subscription  were  removed  ?  Nor  can  I 
discover  any  thing  in  the  disposition  of  the  petitioning 
clergy  that  need  alarm  our  apprehensions.  If  they  are 
impatient  under  the  yoke,  it  is  not  from  a  desire  to  hold 
forth  their  opinions  to  their  congregations,  but  that 
they  may  be  at  liberty  to  entertain  them  themselves, 
without  offence  to  their  consciences,  or  ruin  to  their 
fortunes. 

Our  author  has  added,  by  way  of  make-weight  to  his 
argument,  "  that  many  common  Christians,"  he  believes, 
**  would  be  greatly  scandalized  if  you  take  away  their 
creeds  and  catechisms,   and  strike  out  of  the  liturgy 
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such  things  as  they  have  always  esteemed  essential*/ 
Whatever  reason  there  may  be  for  this  belief  at  present, 
there  certainly  was  much  greater  at  the  Reformation, 
as  the  popish  ritual,  which  was  then  *'  taken  away/* 
had  a  fascination  and  antiquity  which  ours  cannot  pre- 
tend to.  Many  were  probably  **  scandalized"  at  parting 
with  their  beads  and  their  mass-books,  that  lived  after- 
wards to  thank  those  who  taught  them  better  things. 
Reflection,  we  hope,  in  some,  and  time,  we  are  sure,  in 
all,  will  reconcile  men  to  alterations  established  in  reason. 
If  there  be  any  danger,  it  is  from  some  of  the  clergy, 
who,  with  the  answerer,  would  rather  suffer  the  "  vine- 
yard" to  be  overgrown  with  "  weeds,"  than  **  stir  the 
ground,"  or,  what  is  worse,  call  these  weeds  **  the  fairest 
flowers  in  the  garden."  Such  might  be  ready  enough 
to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  against  all  innovators  in  religion, 
as  "  overturners  of  churches"  and  spoilers  of  temples. 
But  the  cause  which  of  all  others  stood  most  in  the 
way  of  the  late  petitions  for  relief,  was  an  apprehension 
that  religious  institutions  cannot  be  disturbed  without 
awakening  animosities  and  dissensions  in  the  state,  of 
which  no  man  knows  the  consequence.  Touch  but 
religion,  we  are  told,  and  it  bursts  forth  into  a  flame. 
Civil  distractions  may  be  composed  by  fortitude  and 
perseverance ;  but  neither  reason  nor  authority  can 
control,  there  is  neither  charm  nor  drug  which  will 
assuage,  the  passions  of  mankind  when  called  forth  in 
the  cause  and  to  the  battles  of  religion.  We  were  con- 
cerned  to  hear  this  language  from  some  who,  in  other 
instances,  have  manifested  a  constancy  and  resolution 
which  no  confusion,  nor  ill  aspect  of  public  affairs,  could 
intimidate.     After  all,  is  there  any  real  foundation  for 

*  Page  42. 
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these  terrors  ?  Is  not  this  whole  danger,  like  the  lion 
of  the  slothful,  the  creature  of  our  fears,  and  the  excuse 
of  indolence  ?  Was  it  proposed  to  make  articles  instead 
of  removing  them,  there  would  be  room  for  the  ob- 
jection. But  it  is  obvious  that  subscription  to  the  39 
Articles  might  be  altered  or  withdrawn  upon  general 
principles  of  justice  and  expediency,  without  reviving 
one  religious  controversy,  or  calling  into  dispute  a  single 
proposition  they  contain.  Who  should  excite  disturb- 
ances ?  Those  who  are  relieved  will  not ;  and,  unless 
subscription  were  like  a  tax,  which,  being  taken  from 
one,  must  be  laid  with  additional  weight  upon  another, 
is  it  probable  that  any  will  complain  that  they  are  op- 
pressed, because  their  brethren  are  relieved?  or  that 
those  who  are  so  "  strong  in  the  faith"  will  refuse  to 
"  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak  ?"  The  few 
who  upon  principles  of  this  sort  opposed  the  application 
of  the  Dissenters,  were  repulsed  from  parliament  with 
disdain,  even  by  those  who  were  no  friends  to  the  appli- 
cation itself. 

The  question  concerning  the  object  of  worship  is 
attended,  I  confess,  with  difficulty :  it  seems  almost 
directly  to  divide  the  worshippers.  But  let  the  Church 
pare  down  her  excrescences  till  she  comes  to  this  ques- 
tion ;  let  her  discharge  from  her  liturgy  controversies 
unconnected  with  devotion  ;  let  her  try  what  may  be 
done  for  all  sides,  by  worshipping  God  in  that  gene- 
rality* of  expression  in  which  he  himself  has  left  some 

*  If  a  Christitin  can  think  it  an  intolerable  thing  to  worship  one 
God  through  one  mediator  Jesus  Christ,  in  company  with  any  such 
as  differ  from  him  in  their  notions  about  the  metaphysical  nature  of 
Christ,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  like  ;  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  re- 
member the  like  objection  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation 
by  the  Lutherans  against  the  lawfulness  of  communicating  with 
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points ;  let  her  dismiss  many  of  her  Articles,  and  con- 
vert those  which  she  retains  into  terms  of  peace ;  let 
her  recall  the  terrors  she  suspended  over  freedom  of 
inquiry ;  let  the  toleration  she  allows  to  dissenters  be 
made  "  absolute ;"  let  her  invite  men  to  search  the 
Scriptures ;  let  her  governors  encourage  the  studious 
and  learned  of  all  persuasions  : — Let  her  do  this — and 
she  will  be  secure  of  the  thanks  of  her  own  clergy,  and, 
what  is  more,  of  their  sincerity.  A  greater  consent 
may  grow  out  of  inquiry  than  many  at  present  are  aware 
of;  and  the  few  who,  after  all,  shall  think  it  necessary 
to  recede  from  our  communion,  will  acknowledge  the 
necessity  to  be  inevitable ;  will  respect  the  equity  and 
moderation  of  the  established  church,  and  live  in  peace 
with  all  its  members. 

I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  mention,  among  so 
many  more  serious  reasons,  that  even  the  governors  of 
the  church  themselves  would  find  their  ease  and  account 
in  consenting  to  an  alteration. — For  besides  the  diffi- 

Zuinglius  and  his  followers,  because  they  had  not  the  same  notion 
with  them  of  the  elements  in  the  sacrament.  And  there  was  the 
same  objection  once  against  holding  communion  with  any  such  as 
had  not  the  same  notions  with  themselves  about  the  secret  decrees 
of  God  relating  to  the  predestination  and  reprobation  of  particular 
persons^  But  whatever  those  men  may  please  themselves  with 
thinking  who  are  sure  they  are  arrived  at  the  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  most  abstruse  points,  this  they  may  be  certain  of;  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  church,  even  supposing  only  such  as  are  accounted 
orthodox  to  be  joined  together  in  one  visible  communion,  they  com- 
municate together  with  a  very  great  variety  and  confusion  of  notions, 
either  comprehending  nothing  plain  and  distinct,  or  differing  from 
one  another  as  truly  and  essentially  as  others  differ  from  them  all ; 
nay,  with  more  certain  difference  with  relation  to  the  object  of 
worship  than  if  all  prayers  were  directed  (as  bishop  Bull  says  almost 
all  were  in  the  first  ages)  to  God  or  the  Father,  through  the  Son. — 
Hoadly's  Answer  to  Dr.  Hare's  Sermon. 
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culty  of  defending  those  decayed  fortifications,  and  the 
indecency  of  deserting  them,  they  either  are  or  will 
soon  find  themselves  in  the  situation  of  a  master  of  a 
family,  whose  servants  know  more  of  his  secrets  than  it 
is  proper  for  them  to  know,  and  whose  whispers  and 
whose  threats  must  be  bought  off  at  an  expense  which 
will  drain  the  *'  apostolic  chamber"  dry. 

Having  thus  examined  in  their  order,  and,  as  far  as 
I  understood  them,  the  several  answers*  given  by  our 
author  to  the  objections  against  the  present  mode  of 
subscription,  it  now  remains,  by  way  of  summing  up 
the  evidence,  to  bring  ''  forward"  certain  other  argu- 
ments contained  in  the  Considerations,  to  which  no 
answer  has  been  attempted.     It  is  contended,  then, 

I.    That  stating  any  doctrine  in  a  confession  of  faith 

*  III  his  last  note  our  author  breaks  forth  into  "  astonishment" 
and  indignation,  at  the  "  folly,  injustice,  and  indecency"  of  comparing 
our  church  to  the  Jewish  in  our  Saviour's  time,  and  even  to  the 
''tower  of  Babel ;"  mistaking  the  church,  in  this  last  comparison,  for 
one  of  her  monuments  (which  indeed,  with  most  people  of  his  com- 
plexion, stands  for  the  same  thing)  erected  to  prevent  our  dispersion 
from  that  grand  centre  of  catholic  dominion,  or,  in  the  words  of  a 
late  celebrated  castle-builder,  "  to  keep  us  together."  If  there  be 
any  "  indecency"  in  such  a  comparison,  it  must  be  chargeable  on 
those  who  lead  us  to  it,  by  making  use  of  the  same  terms  with  the 
original  architects,  and  to  which  the  author  of  the  Considerations 
evidently  alludes.  This  detached  note  is  concluded  with  as  detached, 
and  no  less  curious,  an  observation,  which  the  writer  thinks  may  be 
a  "  sufficient  answer"  to  the  whole,  namely,  that  the  author  of  the 
Considerations  "  has  wrought  no  miracles  for  the  conviction  of  the 
answerer  and  his  associates."  For  what  purpose  this  observation 
can  be  "  sufficient,"  it  is  not  easy  to  guess,  except  it  be  designed  to 
insinuate,  what  may  perhaps  really  be  the  case,  that  no  less  than  a 
miracle  will  serve  to  cast  out  that  kind  of  spirit  which  has  taken  so 
full  possession  of  them,  or  ever  bring  them  to  a  sound  mind,  and  a 
sincere  love  of  truth. 
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with  a  greater  degree  of  "precision"  than  the  Scrip- 
tures have  done,  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  the  Scriptures 
have  not  stated  it  with  "  precision"  enough  ;  in  other 

words,   that  the   Scriptures  are  not  sufficient. 

*'  Mere  declamation." 

II.  That  this  experiment  of  leaving  men  at  liherty,  and 
points  of  doctrine  at  large,  has  been  attended  with 
the  improvement  of  religious  knowledge,  where  and 
whenever  it  has  been  tried.  And  to  this  cause,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  is  owing  the  advantage  which  protestant 
countries  in  this  respect  possess  above  their  popish 
neighbours. — No  answer. 

III.  That  keeping  people  out  of  churches  who  might 
be  admitted  consistently  with  every  end  of  public 
worship,  and  excluding  men  from  communion  who 
desire  to  embrace  it  upon  the  terms  that  God  pre- 
scribes, is  certainly  not  encouraging,  but  rather 
causing  men  to  forsake,  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together. — No  answer. 

IV.  That  men  are  deterred  from  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures by  the  fear  of  finding  there  more  or  less  than 
they  look  for ;  that  is,  something  inconsistent  with 
what  they  have  already  given  their  assent  to,  and 
must  at  their  peril  abide  by. — No  answer. 

V.  That  it  is  not  giving  truth  a  fair  chance,  to  decide 
points  at  one  certain  time,  and  by  one  set  of  men, 
which  had  much  better  be  left  to  the  successive  in- 
quiries of  different  ages  and  different  persons. — No 
answer. 

VI.  That  it  tends  to  multiply  infidels  amongst  us,  by 
exhibiting  Christianity  under  a  form  and  in  a  system 
which  many  are  disgusted  with,  who  yet  will  not  be 
at  the  pains  to  inquire  after  any  other. — No  answer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  pamphlet  our  author  is 
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pleased  to  acknowledge,  what  few,  I  find,  care  any- 
longer  to  deny,  "  that  there  are  some  things  in  our 
Articles  and  Liturgy  which  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
amended,  many  which  he  should  be  willing  to  give  up 
to  the  scruples  of  others,"  but  that  the  heat  and  violence 
with  which  redress  has  been  pursued,  preclude  all  hope 
of  accommodation  and  tranquillity — that  "we  had  better 
wait,  therefore,  for  more  peaceable  times,  and  be  con- 
tented with  our  present  constitution  as  it  is,"  until  a 
fairer  prospect  shall  appear  of  changing  it  for  the 
better. — After  returning  thanks,  in  the  name  of  the 
"  fraternity,"  to  him  and  to  all  who  touch  the  burden 
of  subscription  with  but  one  of  their  fingers,  I  would 
wish  to  leave  with  them  this  observation :  that  as  the 
man  who  attacks  a  flourishing  establishment  writes  with 
a  halter  round  his  neck  ;  few  ever  will  be  found  to  at- 
tempt alterations  but  men  of  more  spirit  than  prudence, 
of  more  sincerity  than  caution,  of  warm,  eager,  and  im- 
petuous tempers ;  that,  consequently,  if  we  are  to  wait 
for  improvement  till  the  cool,  the  calm,  the  discreet 
part  of  mankind  begin  it,  till  church  governors  solicit, 
or  ministers  of  state  propose  it — I  will  venture  to  pro- 
nounce, that  (without  His  interposition  with  whom 
nothing  is  impossible)  we  may  remain  as  we  are  till  the 
*'  renovation  of  all  things." 
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Human  life  has  been  said  to  resemble  the  situation 
of  spectators  in  a  theatre,  where,  whilst  each  person  is 
engaged  by  the  scene  which  passes  before  him,  no  one 
thinks  about  the  place  in  which  he  is  seated.  It  is 
only  when  the  business  is  interrupted,  or  when  the 
spectator's  attention  to  it  grows  idle  and  remiss,  that 
he  begins  to  consider  at  all,  who  is  before  him  or  who 
is  behind  him,  whether  others  are  better  accommo- 
dated than  himself,  or  whether  many  be  not  much 
worse.  It  is  thus  with  the  various  ranks  and  stations 
of  Society.  So  long  as  a  man  is  intent  upon  the 
duties  and  concerns  of  his  own  condition,  he  never 
thinks  of  comparing  it  with  any  other ;  he  is  never 
troubled  with  reflections  upon  the  different  classes  and 
orders  of  mankind,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each,  the  necessity  or  non-necessity  of  civil  distinc- 
tions, much  less  does  he  feel  within  himself  a  disposi- 
tion to  covet  or  envy  any  of  them.  He  is  too  much 
taken  up  with  the  occupations  of  his  calling,  its  pur- 
suits, cares,  and  business,  to  bestow  unprofitable  medi- 
tations upon  the  circumstances  in  which  he  sees  others 
placed.     And  by  this   means  a  man  of  a  sound  and 
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active  mind  has,  in  his  very  constitution,  a  remedy 
against  the  disturbance  of  envy  and  discontent.  These 
passions  gain  no  admittance  into  his  breast,  because 
there  is  no  leisure  there  or  vacancy  for  the  trains  of 
thought  which  generate  them.  He  enjoys,  therefore, 
ease  in  this  respect,  and  ease  resulting  from  the  best 
cause,  the  power  of  keeping  his  imagination  at  home  ; 
of  confining  it  to  what  belongs  to  himself,  instead  of 
sending  it  forth  to  wander  amongst  speculations  which 
have  neither  limits  nor  use,  amidst  views  of  unattain- 
able grandeur,  fancied  happiness,  of  extolled,  because 
unexperienced,  privileges  and  delights. 

The  wisest  advice  that  can  be  given  is,  never  to 
allow  our  attention  to  dwell  upon  comparisons  between 
our  own  condition  and  that  of  others,  but  to  keep  it 
fixed  upon  the  duties  and  concerns  of  the  condition 
itself.  But  since  every  man  has  not  this  power  ;  since 
the  minds  of  some  men  will  be  busy  in  contemplating 
the  advantages  which  they  see  others  possess ;  and 
since  persons  in  laborious  stations  of  life  are  wont  to 
view  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  with  sentiments 
which  not  only  tend  to  make  themselves  unhappy,  but 
which  are  very  different  from  the  truth  ;  it  may  be  an 
useful  office  to  point  out  to  them  some  of  those  con- 
siderations which,  if  they  will  turn  their  thoughts  to 
the  subject,  they  should  endeavour  to  take  fairly  into 
the  account. 

And,  first ;  we  are  most  of  us  apt  to  murmur,  when 
we  see  exorbitant  fortunes  placed  in  the  hands  of  single 
persons ;  larger,  we  are  sure,  than  they  can  want,  or, 
as  we  think,  than  they  can  use.  This  is  so  common  a 
reflection,  that  I  will  not  say  it  is  not  natural.  But 
whenever  the  complaint  comes  into  our  minds,  we 
ought  to  recollect,  that  the  thing  happens  in  conse- 
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quence  of  those  very  rules  and  laws  which  secure  to 
ourselves  our  property,  be  it  ever  so  small.     The  laws 
which  accidentally  cast  enormous  estates  into  one  great 
man's  possession,  are,  after  all,  the  self-same  laws  which 
protect  and  guard  the  poor  man.     Fixed  rules  of  pro- 
perty are  established  for  one  as  well  as  another,  with- 
out knowing,  before-hand,  whom  they  may  aiTect.     If 
these  rules  sometimes  throw  an  excessive  or  dispropor- 
tionate share  to  one  man's  lot,  who  can  help  it  ?     It  is 
much  better  that  it  should  be  so,  than  that  the  rules 
themselves  should  be  broken  up :    and  you  can  only 
have  one  side  of  the  alternative  or  the  other.     To 
abolish  riches,  would  not  be  to  abolish  poverty  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  leave  it  without  protection  or  re- 
source.    It  is  not  for  the  poor  man  to  repine  at  the 
effects  of  laws  and  rules,  by  which  he  himself  is  bene- 
fited every  hour  of  his  existence  ;  which  secure  to  him 
his  earnings,  his  habitation,  his  bread,  his  life  ;  with- 
out which  he,  no  more  than  the  rich  man,  could  either 
eat  his  meal  in  quietness,  or  go  to  bed  in  safety.     Of 
the  two,  it  is  rather  more  the  concern  of  the  poor  to 
stand  up  for  the  laws,  than  of  the  rich ;  for  it  is  the 
law  which  defends  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the 
humble   against  the  powerful,   the  little  against  the 
grea,t ;    and  weak  and  strong,  humble  and  powerful, 
little  and  great,  there  would  be,  even  were  there  no 
laws  whatever.     Beside,  what,  after  all,  is  the  mis- 
chief?    The  owner  of  a  great  estate  does  not  eat  or 
drink  more  than  the  owner  of  a  small  one.     His  fields 
do  not  produce  worse  crops,  nor  does  the  produce  main- 
tain fewer  mouths.     If  estates  were  more  equally  di- 
vided, would  greater  numbers  be  fed,  or  clothed,  or 
employed  ?     Either,  therefore,  large  fortunes  are  not 
a  public  evil,  or,  if  they  be  in  any  degree  an  evil,  it  is 
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to  be  borne  with,  for  the  sake  of  those  fixed  and  general 
rules  concerning  property,  in  the  preservation  and  steadi- 
ness of  which  all  are  interested. 

Fortunes,  however,  of  any  kind,  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  can  only  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  few.  I  say, 
*'  from  the  nature  of  the  thing."  The  very  utmost 
that  can  be  done  by  laws  and  government,  is  to  enable 
every  man,  who  hath  health,  to  procure  a  healthy  sub- 
sistence for  himself  and  a  family.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  things  are  at  their  perfection.  They  have  reached 
their  limit.  Were  the  princes  and  nobility,  the  legis- 
lators and  counsellors  of  the  land,  all  of  them  the  best 
and  wisest  men  that  ever  lived,  their  united  virtue  and 
w^isdom  could  do  no  more  than  this.  They,  if  any 
such  there  be,  who  would  teach  you  to  expect  more, 
give  you  no  instance  where  more  has  ever  been  at- 
tained. 

But  Providence,  which  foresaw,  which  appointed, 
indeed,  the  necessity  to  which  human  affairs  are  sub- 
jected (and  against  which  it  were  impious  to  complain), 
hath  contrived,  that  whilst  fortunes  are  only  for  a  few, 
the  rest  of  mankind  may  be  happy  without  them.  And 
this  leads  me  to  consider  the  comparative  advantages 
and  comforts  which  belong  to  the  condition  of  those 
who  subsist,  as  the  great  mass  of  every  people  do  and 
must  subsist,  by  personal  labour,  and  the  solid  reasons 
they  have  for  contentment  in  their  stations.  I  do  not 
now  use  the  terms  poor  and  rich :  because  that  man  is 
to  be  accounted  poor,  of  whatever  rank  he  be,  and 
suffers  the  pains  of  poverty,  whose  expenses  exceed  his 
resources  ;  and  no  man  is,  properly  speaking,  poor  but 
he.  But  I,  at  present,  consider  the  advantages  of 
those  laborious  conditions  of  life  which  compose  the 
great  portion  of  every  human  community. 
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And,  first ;  it  is  an  inestimable  blessing  of  such  situa- 
tions, that  they  supply  a  constant  train  of  employment 
both  to  body  and  mind.  A  husbandman,  or  a  manu- 
facturer, or  a  tradesman,  never  goes  to  bed  at  night 
without  having  his  business  to  rise  up  to  in  the  morning. 
He  would  understand  the  value  of  this  advantage,  did 
he  know  that  the  want  of  it  composes  one  of  the  greatest 
plagues  of  the  human  soul ;  a  plague  by  which  the  rich, 
especially  those  who  inherit  riches,  are  exceedingly  op- 
pressed. Indeed  it  is  to  get  rid  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  to  have  something  to  do,  that  they  are  driven  upon 
those  strange  and  unaccountable  ways  of  passing  their 
time,  in  which  we  sometimes  see  them,  to  our  surprise, 
engaged.  A  poor  man's  condition  supplies  him  with 
that  which  no  man  can  do  without,  and  with  which  a 
rich  man,  with  all  his  opportunities,  and  all  his  con- 
trivance, can  hardly  supply  himself;  regular  engage- 
ment, business  to  look  forward  to,  something  to  be  done 
for  every  day,  some  employment  prepared  for  every 
morning.  A  few  of  better  judgement  can  seek  out  for 
themselves  constant  and  useful  occupation.  There  is 
not  one  of  you  takes  the  pains  in  his  calling  which  some 
of  the  most  independent  men  in  the  nation  have  taken, 
and  are  taking,  to  promote  what  they  deem  to  be  a  point 
of  great  concern  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  by  which 
neither  they  nor  theirs  can  ever  gain  a  shilling,  and 
which,  should  they  succeed,  those  who  are  to  be  bene- 
fited by  their  service  will  neither  know  nor  thank  them 
for  it.  I  only  mention  this  to  show,  in  conjunction  with 
what  has  been  observed  above,  that,  of  those  who  are  at 
liberty  to  act  as  they  please,  the  wise  prove,  and  the 
foolish  confess,  by  their  conduct,  that  a  life  of  employ- 
ment is  the  only  life  worth  leading ;  and  that  the  chief 
difference  between  their  manner  of  passing  their  time 
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and  yours  is,  that  they  can  choose  the  objects  of  their 
activity,  which  you  cannot.  This  privilege  may  be  an 
advantage  to  some,  but  for  nine  out  often  it  is  fortunate 
that  occupation  is  provided  to  their  hands,  that  they 
have  it  not  to  seek,  that  it  is  imposed  upon  them  by 
their  necessities  and  occasions ;  for  the  consequence  of 
liberty  in  this  respect  would  be,  that,  lost  in  the  per- 
plexity of  choosing,  they  would  sink  into  irrecoverable 
indolence,  inaction,  and  unconcern ;  into  that  vacancy 
and  tiresomeness  of  time  and  thought  which  are  in- 
separable from  such  a  situation.  A  man's  thoughts 
must  be  going.  Whilst  he  is  awake,  the  working  of  his 
mind  is  as  constant  as  the  beating  of  his  pulse.  He 
can  no  more  stop  the  one  than  the  other.  Hence  if 
our  thoughts  have  nothing  to  act  upon,  they  act  upon 
ourselves.  They  acquire  a  corrosive  quality.  They 
become  in  the  last  degree  irksome  and  tormenting. 
Wherefore  that  sort  of  equitable  engagement  which 
takes  up  the  thoughts  sufficiently,  yet  so  as  to  leave 
them  capable  of  turning  to  any  thing  more  important, 
as  occasions  offer  or  require,  is  a  most  invaluable  bless- 
ing. And  if  the  industrious  be  not  sensible  of  the 
blessing,  it  is  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  have 
never  experienced,  or  rather  suffered,  the  want  of  it. 

Again  ;  some  of  the  necessities  which  poverty  (if  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  part  of  mankind  must  be  so 
called)  imposes  are  not  hardships,  but  pleasures.  Fru- 
gality itself  is  a  pleasure.  It  is  an  exercise  of  attention 
and  contrivance,  which,  whenever  it  is  successful,  pro- 
duces satisfaction.  The  very  care  and  forecast  that  are 
necessary  to  keep  expenses  and  earnings  upon  a  level 
form,  when  not  embarrassed  by  too  great  difficulties,  an 
agreeable  engagement  of  the  thoughts.  This  is  lost 
amidst  abundance.     There  is  no  pleasure  in  taking  out 
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of  a  large  unmeasured  fund.  They  who  do  that,  and 
only  that,  are  the  mere  conveyers  of  money  from  one 
hand  to  another. 

A  yet  more  serious  advantage  v^^hich  persons  in  in- 
ferior stations  possess,  is  the  ease  with  which  they  pro- 
vide for  their  children.  All  the  provision  which  a  poor 
man's  child  requires  is  contained  in  two  words,  "  in- 
dustry and  innocence."  With  these  qualities,  though 
without  a  shilling  to  set  him  forwards,  he  goes  into  the 
world  prepared  to  become  an  useful,  virtuous,  and  happy 
man.  Nor  will  he  fail  to  meet  with  a  maintenance  ade- 
quate to  the  habits  with  which  he  has  been  brought  up, 
and  to  the  expectations  which  he  has  formed ;  a  degree 
of  success  sufficient  for  a  person  of  any  condition  what- 
ever. These  qualities  of  industry  and  innocence,  which, 
I  repeat  again,  are  all  that  are  absolutely  necessary, 
every  parent  can  give  to  his  children  without  expense, 
because  he  can  give  them  by  his  own  authority  and  ex- 
ample ;  and  they  are  to  be  communicated,  I  believe, 
and  preserved,  in  no  other  way.  I  call  this  a  serious 
advantage  of  humble  stations ;  because,  in  what  we 
reckon  superior  ranks  of  life,  there  is  a  real  difficulty  in 
placing  children  in  situations  which  may  in  any  degree 
support  them  in  the  class  and  in  the  habits  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  up  by  their  parents  :  from 
which  great  and  oftentimes  distressing  perplexity  the 
poor  are  free.  With  health  of  body,  innocence  of  mind, 
and  habits  of  industry,  a  poor  man's  child  has  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of;  nor  his  father  or  mother  any  thing  to  be 
afraid  of  for  him. 

The  labour  of  the  w^orld  is  carried  on  by  service,  that 
is,  by  one  man  working  under  another  man's  direction. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  the  best  way  of  con- 
ducting business,   because  all  nations  and  ages  have 
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adopted  it.  Consequently  service  is  the  relation  which, 
of  all  others,  affects  the  greatest  numbers  of  individuals, 
and  in  the  most  sensible  manner.  In  whatever  country, 
therefore,  this  relation  is  well  and  equitably  regulated, 
in  that  country  the  poor  will  be  happy.  Now  how  is  the 
matter  managed  with  us?  Except  apprenticeships,  the 
necessity  of  which  every  one,  at  least  every  father  and 
mother,  will  acknowledge,  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
practicable,  way  of  gaining  instruction  and  skill,  and 
which  have  their  foundation  in  nature,  because  they  have 
their  foundation  in  the  natural  ignorance  and  imbecility 
of  youth ;  except  these,  service  in  England  is,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  voluntary  and  by  contract ;  a  fair  exchange  of 
work  for  wages  ;  an  equal  bargain,  in  which  each  party 
has  his  rights  and  his  redress  ;  wherein  every  servant 
chooses  his  master.  Can  this  be  mended?  I  will  add, 
that  a  continuance  of  this  connexion  is  frequently  the 
foundation  of  so  much  mutual  kindness  and  attachment, 
that  very  few  friendships  are  more  cordial,  or  more  sin- 
cere ;  that  it  leaves  oftentimes  nothing  in  servitude  ex- 
cept the  name ;  nor  any  distinction  but  what  one  party 
is  as  much  pleased  with,  and  sometimes  also  as  proud 
of,  as  the  other. 

What  then  (for  this  is  the  fair  way  of  calculating)  is 
there  in  higher  stations  to  place  against  these  advan- 
tages? What  does  the  poor  man  see  in  the  life  or 
condition  of  the  rich,  that  should  render  him  dissatisfied 
with  his  own  ? 

Was  there  as  much  in  sensual  pleasures,  I  mean  in 
the  luxuries  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  other  grati- 
fications of  that  sort,  as  some  men's  imaginations  would 
represent  them  to  be,  but  which  no  man's  experience 
finds  in  them,  I  contend,  that  even  in  these  respects, 
the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  poor.     The  rich. 
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who  addict  themselves  to  indulgence,  lose  their  relish. 
Their  desires  are  dead.  Their  sensibilities  are  worn 
and  tired.  Hence  they  lead  a  languid  satiated  exist- 
ence. Hardly  any  thing  can  amuse,  or  rouse,  or  gratify 
them.  Whereas  the  poor  man,  if  something  extra- 
ordinary fall  in  his  way,  comes  to  the  repast  with 
appetite ;  is  pleased  and  refreshed ;  derives  from  his 
usual  course  of  moderation  and  temperance  a  quickness 
of  perception  and  delight  which  the  unrestrained  vo- 
luptuary knows  nothing  of.  Habits  of  all  kinds  are 
much  the  same.  Whatever  is  habitual  becomes  smooth 
and  indifferent,  and  nothing  more.  The  luxurious  re- 
ceive no  greater  pleasures  from  their  dainties  than  the 
peasant  does  from  his  homely  fare. — But  here  is  the 
difference :  The  peasant,  whenever  he  goes  abroad, 
finds  a  feast;  whereas  the  epicure  must  be  sumptuously 
entertained  to  escape  disgust.  They  who  spend  every 
day  in  diversions,  and  they  who  go  every  day  about  their 
usual  business,  pass  their  time  much  alike.  Attending 
to  what  they  are  about,  wanting  nothing,  regretting  no- 
thing, they  are  both,  whilst  engaged,  in  a  state  of  ease  ; 
but  then,  whatever  suspends  the  pursuits  of  the  man  of 
diversion  distresses  him  ;  whereas  to  the  labourer,  or 
the  man  of  business,  every  pause  is  a  recreation.  And 
this  is  a  vast  advantage  which  they  possess  who  are 
trained  and  inured  to  a  life  of  occupation,  above  the 
man  who  sets  up  for  a  life  of  pleasure.  Variety  is  soon 
exhausted.  Novelty  itself  is  no  longer  new.  Amuse- 
ments are  become  too  familiar  to  delight,  and  he  is  in 
a  situation  in  w^hich  he  can  never  change  but  for  the 
worse. 

Another  article  which  the  poor  are  apt  to  envy  in  the 
rich  is  their  ease.  Now  here  they  mistake  the  matter 
totally.     They  call  inaction  ease,  whereas  nothing  is 
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farther  from  it.  Rest  is  ease.  That  is  true ;  but  no 
man  can  rest  who  has  not  worked.  Rest  is  the  cessa- 
tion of  labour.  It  cannot  therefore  be  enjoyed,  or  even 
tasted,  except  by  those  who  have  known  fatigue.  The 
rich  see,  and  not  without  envy,  the  refreshment  and 
pleasure  which  rest  affords  to  the  poor,  and  choose  to 
wonder  that  they  cannot  find  the  same  enjoyment  in 
being  free  from  the  necessity  of  working  at  all.  They 
do  not  observe  that  this  enjoyment  must  be  purchased 
by  previous  labour,  and  that  he  who  will  not  pay  the 
price  cannot  have  the  gratification.  Being  without 
work  is  one  thing ;  reposing  from  work  is  another. 
The  one  is  as  tiresome  and  insipid  as  the  other  is  sweet 
and  soothing.  The  one,  in  general,  is  the  fate  of  the 
rich  man  ;  the  other  is  the  fortune  of  the  poor.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  that  if  the  face  of  happiness  can  any  where 
be  seen,  it  is  in  the  summer  evening  of  a  country  village ; 
where,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  each  man  at  his  door, 
with  his  children,  amongst  his  neighbours,  feels  his  frame 
and  his  heart  at  rest,  every  thing  about  him  pleased  and 
pleasing,  and  a  delight  and  complacency  in  his  sensa- 
tions far  beyond  what  either  luxury  or  diversion  can 
afford.  The  rich  want  this  ;  and  they  want  what  they 
must  never  have. 

As  to  some  other  things  which  the  poor  are  disposed 
to  envy  in  the  condition  of  the  rich,  such  as  their  state, 
their  appearance,  the  grandeur  of  their  houses,  dress, 
equipage  and  attendance,  they  only  envy  the  rich  these 
things  because  they  do  not  know  the  rich.  They  have 
not  opportunities  of  observing  with  what  neglect  and 
insensibility  the  rich  possess  and  regard  these  things 
themselves.  If  they  could  see  the  great  man  in  his 
retirement,  and  in  his  actual  manner  of  life,  they 
would  find  him,  if  pleased  at  all,  taking  pleasure  in 
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some  of  those  simple  enjoyments  which  they  can  com- 
mand as  well  as  he.  They  would  find  him  amongst 
his  children,  in  his  husbandry,  in  his  garden,  pursuing 
some  rural  diversion,  or  occupied  with  some  trifling 
exercise ;  which  are  all  gratifications,  as  much  within 
the  power  and  reach  of  the  poor  man  as  of  the  rich, 
or  rather  more  so. 

To  learn  the  art  of  contentment  is  only  to  learn  what 
happiness  actually  consists  in.  Sensual  pleasures  add 
little  to  its  substance.  Ease,  if  by  that  be  meant  ex- 
emption from  labour,  contributes  nothing.  One,  how- 
ever, constant  spring  of  satisfaction,  and  almost  infallible 
support  of  cheerfulness  and  spirits,  is  the  exercise  of 
domestic  affections ;  the  presence  of  objects  of  tender- 
ness and  endearment  in  our  families,  our  kindred,  our 
friends.  Now  have  the  poor  any  thing  to  complain  of 
here  ?  Are  they  not  surrounded  by  their  relatives  as 
generally  as  others  ?  The  poor  man  has  his  wife  and 
children  about  him  ;  and  what  has  the  rich  more  ?  He 
has  the  same  enjoyment  of  their  society,  the  same 
solicitude  for  their  welfare,  the  same  pleasure  in  their 
good  qualities,  improvement,  and  success :  their  con- 
nexion with  him  is  as  strict  and  intimate,  their  attach- 
ment as  strong,  their  gratitude  as  warm.  I  have  no 
propensity  to  envy  any  one,  least  of  all  the  rich  and 
great ;  but  if  I  were  disposed  to  this  weakness,  the 
subject  of  my  envy  would  be  a  healthy  young  man,  in 
full  possession  of  his  strength  and  faculties,  going  forth 
in  a  morning  to  work  for  his  wife  and  children,  or 
bringing  them  home  his  wages  at  night. 

But  was  difference  of  rank  or  fortune  of  more  im- 
portance to  personal  happiness  than  it  is,  it  would  be 
ill  purchased  by  any  sudden  or  violent  change  of  con- 
dition.    An  alteration  of  circ  umstances,  which  breaks 
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up  a  man's  habits  of  life,  deprives  him  of  his  occupa* 
tion,  removes  him  from  his  acquaintance,  may  be  called 
an  elevation  of  fortune,  but  hardly  ever  brings  with  it 
an  addition  of  enjoyment.  They  to  whom  accidents 
of  this  sort  have  happened  never  found  them  to  answer 
their  expectations.  After  the  first  hurry  of  the  change 
is  over,  they  are  surprised  to  feel  in  themselves  list- 
lessness  and  dejection,  a  consciousness  of  solitude,  va- 
cancy, and  restraint,  in  the  place  of  cheerfulness,  liberty, 
and  ease.  They  try  to  make  up  for  what  they  have 
lost,  sometimes  by  a  beastly  sottishness,  sometimes  by 
a  foolish  dissipation,  sometimes  by  a  stupid  sloth  ;  all 
which  effects  are  only  so  many  confessions,  that  changes 
of  this  sort  were  not  made  for  man.  If  any  public  dis- 
turbance should  produce,  not  an  equality  (for  that  is 
not  the  proper  name  to  give  it),  but  a  jumble  of  ranks 
and  professions  amongst  us,  it  is  not  only  evident  what 
the  rich  would  lose,  but  there  is  also  this  further  mis- 
fortune, that  what  the  rich  lost  the  poor  would  not 
gain.  I  (God  knows)  could  not  get  my  livelihood  by 
labour,  nor  would  the  labourer  find  any  solace  or  en- 
joyment in  my  studies.  If  we  were  to  exchange  con- 
ditions to-morrow,  all  the  effect  would  be,  that  we  both 
should  be  more  miserable,  and  the  work  of  both  be 
worse  done.  Without  debating,  therefore,  what  might 
be  very  difficult  to  decide,  which  of  our  two  conditions 
was  better  to  begin  with,  one  point  is  certain,  that  it  is 
best  for  each  to  remain  in  his  own.  The  change,  and 
the  only  change,  to  be  desired,  is  that  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  our  circumstances  which  is  the 
natural  fruit  of  successful  industry  ;  when  each  year  is 
something  better  than  the  last ;  when  we  are  enabled 
to  add  to  our  little  household  one  article  after  another 
of  new  comfort  or  conveniency,  as  our  profits  increase, 
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or  our  burthen  becomes  less*;  and  what  is  best  of  all, 
when  we  can  afford,  as  our  strength  declines,  to  relax 
our  labours,  or  divide  our  cares.  This  may  be  looked 
forward  to,  and  is  practicable,  by  great  numbers  in  a 
state  of  public  order  and  quiet;  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible in  any  other. 

If,  in  comparing  the  different  conditions  of  social 
life,  we  bring  religion  into  the  account,  the  argument  is 
still  easier.  Religion  smooths  all  inequalities,  because 
it  unfolds  a  prospect  which  makes  all  earthly  distinctions 
nothing.  And  I  do  allow  that  there  are  many  cases  of 
sickness,  affliction,  and  distress,  which  Christianity  alone 
can  comfort.  But  in  estimating  the  mere  diversities  of 
station  and  civil  condition,  I  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  religion  into  the  inquiry  at  all ;  be- 
cause I  contend  that  the  man  who  murmurs  and  re- 
pines, when  he  has  nothing  to  murmur  and  repine  about, 
but  the  mere  want  of  independent  property,  is  not  only 
irreligious,  but  unreasonable,  in  his  complaint ;  and  that 
he  would  find,  did  he  know  the  truth,  and  consider  his 
case  fairly,  that  a  life  of  labour,  such,  I  mean,  as  is  led 
by  the  labouring  part  of  mankind  in  this  country,  has 
advantages  in  it  which  compensate  all  its  inconveniences. 
When  compared  with  the  life  of  the  rich,  it  is  better  in 
these  important  respects :  It  supplies  employment ;  it 
promotes  activity.  It  keeps  the  body  in  better  health, 
the  mind  more  engaged,  and,  of  course,  more  quiet.  It 
is  more  sensible  of  ease,  more  susceptible  of  pleasure.  It 
is  attended  with  greater  alacrity  of  spirits,  a  more  con- 
stant cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  temper.  It  affords 
easier  and  more  certain  methods  of  sending  children 
into  the  world  in  situations  suited  to  their  habits  and 
expectations.  It  is  free  from  many  heavy  anxieties 
which  rich  men  feel ;  it  is  frought  with  many  sources 
of  delight  which  they  want. 
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If  to  these  reasons  for  contentment,  the  reflecting 
husbandman  or  artificer  adds  another  very  material  one, 
that  changes  of  condition,  which  are  attended  with  a 
breaking  up  and  sacrifice  of  our  ancient  course  and 
habit  of  living,  never  can  be  productive  of  happiness, 
he  will  perceive,  I  trust,  that  to  covet  the  stations  or 
fortunes  of  the  rich,  or  so,  however,  to  covet  them,  as 
to  wish  to  seize  them  by  force,  or  through  the  medium 
of  public  uproar  and  confusion,  is  not  only  wickedness, 
but  folly,  as  mistaken  in  the  end  as  in  the  means ;  that 
it  is  not  only  to  venture  out  to  sea  in  a  storm,  hut  to 
venture  for  nothing. 
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